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THE  FAMILY  OF  VALENCIA. 
A  SPANISH  TALE. 


Every  one  who  has  travelled  over  the  Con- 
tinent, or  who  has  by  means  of  the  travels 
of  others  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
objects  of  curiosity  visited  by  strangers  in 
the  grand  continental  tour,  knows  that  the 
great  church  at  Antwerp  is  one  of  those 
which  is  considered  the  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention of  any  to  be  seen  in  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  time  when 
the  illustrious  Charles  the  Fifth  was  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  Don  Ferdinand  de  Tolosa, 
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a  young  Spaniard  of  distinction,  accompa- 
nied by  his  preceptor  the  Abad  Alcantara, 
came  to  Antwerp  in  the  course  of  their  pro- 
gress through  the  Spanish  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands.  Going  to  the  great  church 
on  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  as  they 
approached  the  door  they  saw  enter  just  be- 
fore them  a  woman  with  whose  appearance 
they  were  exceedingly  struck.  She  was  clad 
entirely  in  mourning,  and  wore  a  long  veil 
of  black  crape,  so  that  her  face  could  not  be 
seen ;  but  her  figure  was  tall,  majestic,  and 
commanding.  Don  Ferdinand's  attention 
was  more  particularly  attracted,  nor  could 
he  forbear  remarking  to  his  tutor  that  in  ail 
their  travels  he  had  never  seen  so  fine  a 
woman. 

**  Take  care  of  your  heart,  my  dear  young 
man,"  said  the  tutor  emphatically;  *'  I  have 
always  charged  you  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
over  it,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise." 

"  I  know  you  have,"  replied  Don  Ferdi- 
nand :  "  would  it  were  permitted  me  to  ask 
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">.vhy  this  solemn  mid  anxious  caution  !  But 
that  I  know  must  not  be :  time  alone,  you 
nave  often  told  me,  would  suffer  you  to  di- 
« ulge  the  important  secret ; — to  time  then 
be  it  referred.  Meanwhile  let  me  assure  you 
that  you  need  not  now  be  alarmed ;  I  do  not 
experience  the  kind  of  emotion  which  indi- 
cates my  heart  in  danger,  but  I  feel  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  of  curiosity  with  regard  to 
this  woman.  A  sort  of  internal  conviction 
impresses  me  that,  alone  and  unattended 
as  we  behold  her,  simple  and  even  sad  in  her 
dress,  simple  in  her  habits  and  manners — she 
yet  can  be  of  no  ordinary  rank  and  condi- 
tion in  life ;  that  circumstances  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature  have  led  to  what  we 
see  ;  that  there  must  be  something  ex- 
tremely peculiar  in  her  story.  Let  us  fol- 
low and  observe  her." 

They  did  so.  She  approached  an  altar  in 
a  private  chapel,  where  she  knelt  with  parti- 
cular solenmity,  and  seemed  to  offer  up  her 
prayers  with  a  degree  of  fervour  which  could 
only  emanate  from  a  heart  that  found  no 
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Other  solace  from  its  sorrows  except  in  this 
devout  intercourse  with  its  Creator.  While 
she  knelt  thus,  she  threw  aside  her  veil,  and 
sliowed  a  countenance  the  expression  ot 
which  was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  idea 
inspired  by  the  fervency  of  her  devotion, — it 
was  that  of  "  sorrow  worn  to  such  deep  and 
solemn  sadness^'  that  many  a  long  and  te- 
dious year  must  have  passed  since  once  it 
was  irradiated  by  a  smile  or  gleam  of  joy. 
Yet  it  was  the  expression  of  calm  and  pro- 
found grief,  not  of  angry  and  discontented 
repining ;  of  pious  resignation,  which,  though 
unable  to  banish  recollection,  had  yet 
schooled  the  afflicted  bosom  to  bear  its  lot 
with  patience,  nor  murmur  against  the  de- 
cree that  sentenced  it,  for  wise  and  bene- 
volent ends,  to  hopeless  ceaseless  anguish. 
She  appeared  about  forty  years  of  age,  and 
scarcely  was  there  a  feature  in  her  face 
which  a  painter  might  not  have  taken  as  a 
model  of  perfect  beauty.  With  a  fair  com- 
plexion she  had  fine  dark  hair  and  eyes,  long 
eyelashes,  a  beautiful  mouth  and  exquisite 
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teeth  ;  vvliile,  as  she  raised  her  fine  eyes  de- 
voutly to  heaven,  she  seemed  the  very  idea 
of  ^^Devotiotis  selfy 

The  eyes  of  Don  Ferdinand  and  Alcan- 
tara were  immoveably  fixed  upon  her  all  the 
time  she  remained  at  the  altar ;  but  hers  ne- 
ver wandered  from  the  objects  of  devotion 
before  her,  so  as  to  perceive  that  she  was 
thus  earnestly  watched.  She  seemed  to 
avoid  the  intervention  of  any  minister  of  the 
altar  to  accompany  her  devotion ;  as  if  no 
foreign  or  adventitious  aid  could  assist  in 
adding  fervency  to  it,  or  in  relie\dng  a  heart 
whose  anguish  was  all  its  own  ;  which  was 
such  as  could  only  be  relieved  through  its 
own  immediate  communication  with  the 
Power  to  whose  mercies  it  must  look  for 
consolation. 

When  she  rose  from  the  altar  to  leave  the 
church,  Don  Ferdinand  seized  the  arm  of 
Alcantara  and  led  him  after  her,  as  if  im- 
pelled by  a  force  which  he  could  not  resist. 
They  followed  at  a  little  distance  till  they 
saw  her  enter  a  small  but  very  neat  pretty 
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house  ill  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Ferdi- 
nand stopped.  *'  I  must,"  said  he,  **  know 
more  about  her;  I  cannot  resist  this  curio- 
sity; all  other  objects  seem  to  me  in  a  mo- 
ment as  nothing  in  comparison  with  know- 
ing more  concerning  this  incomparable  wo- 
man." 

"Nay,"  said  Alcantara,  "  'tis  a  foolish 
fancy — why  would  you  indulge  it  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  a  foolish  fancy,  but  I  cannot 
quit  Antwerp  with  my  curiosity  unsatisfied. 
I  must  know  who  she  is,  whence  that  ap- 
pearance of  sorrow,  and  the  fervour  of  devo- 
tion to  which  it  has  led.  Surely  it  was  de- 
votion inspired  by  deep  repentance  in  the 
recollection  of  some  dreadful  crime  ; — ^yet 
was  that  the  countenance  of  a  criminal  ? — 
away  with  the  idea ! " 

Alcantara  made  no  answer,  he  looked  ex- 
tremely thoughtful ;  one  v;hile  his  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  house  in  which  he  had 
seen  the  lady  enter,  then  cast  upon  the 
ground  as  if  scarcely  conscious  where  he 
was  or  what  he  was  doing. 
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Ferdinand  took  his  arm,  and  they  walked 
several  turns  together  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  some  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
house,  neither  seeming  disposed  entirely  to 
quit  the  spot.  They  saw,  however,  no  more 
of  the  object  of  their  curiosity ;  and  perceiv- 
mg  at  length  that  they  made  themselves  ob- 
jects of  curiositv  to  the  neighbourhood,  they 
quitted  their  station  as  if  by  mutual  con- 
sent, without  a  word  passing  between  them, 
and  returned  to  their  iftn. 

There  they  remained  all  that  day :  the 
different  objects  to  be  visited  at  Antwerp 
seemed  no  longer  thought  of  by  either :  one 
only  object  had  taken  possession  of  their 
minds,  yet  neither  talked  of  it  to  the  other* 
The  next  morning  Ferdinand  proposed 
going  again  to  the  great  church.  ''We 
were,"  he  said,  **  so  occupied  yesterday  with 
our  fair  incognita  that  we  thought  no  more 
of  examining  the  magnificent  temple  in 
which  this  deity  appeared  to  us ;  let  us  make 
amends  to-day  for  the  omission  of  yester- 
day." 
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"Alas,  Don  Ferdinand  !"  said  Alcantara 
with  a  sigh,  "  I  am  afraid  'tis  even  nowtlie 
incognita,  not  the  church,  that  you  are  de- 
sirous of  seeing,  and  you  hope  that  the  de- 
votion we  witnessed  yesterday  is  a  daily  ex- 
ercise. Yet  beware  ! — again  and  again  I 
must  repeat  Beware,  Don  Ferdinand !  It 
seems  clear  that  the  soul  which  inhabits  that 
mortal  shrine  is  devoted  entirely  to  its  God, 
though  bound  by  no  external  vow.  Every 
thing  conspires  to  assure  us  that  this  mourner 
is  a  sincere  recluse,  though  for  some  reasons, 
probably  known  to  no  one  but  herself,  she 
has  never  sought  the  refuge  of  a  cloister." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right,  nor  is 
my  bosom  inspired  with  a  single  thought 
which  would  lead  to  drav^^  her  from  her  se- 
clusion. But  my  curiosity  is  awakened,  nor 
can  I  rest  till  it  is  satisfied  ; — I  am  sure 
there  must  be  something  uncommon  in  her 
fate." 

**  Scarcely  can  there  be  any  thing  in  it  so 
uncommon  as  that  she  should  have  excited 
this  extraordinary  interest  in  one  wholly  a 
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stranger  to  her.  Be  persuaded  by  me,  how- 
ever ;  leave  this  idle  pursuit,  let  us  see  what 
is  worthy  of  our  attention  in  the  city,  and 
then  proceed  on  our  travels." 

"  Yes,  we  will  see  what  is  worthy  of  our 
attention  ;  and  since  nothing  is  equally  so 
with  the  great  church,  let  us  begin  with  that." 
— Alcantara  saw  that  there  was  no  resisting, 
and  accompanied  him  thither  reluctantly. 

They  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  church  the 
same  hour  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  they  saw 
the  lady  in  the  same  manner  go  up  to  the 
private  altar,  perform  her  devotions  with  the 
same  fervour,  and  retire  when  they  were  con- 
cluded, going  directly  home  to  the  same 
house,  not  stopping  by  the  way  to  attend  to 
any  object  whatsoever. 

For  five  days  successively  did  Ferdinand 
continue  to  watch  her,  without  her  attention 
appearing  in  any  degree  to  be  attracted  by 
it.  Alcantara  remonstrated  with  him,  but  in 
vain.  "  What,"  he  said,  "  can  be  this  un- 
accountable whim  by  which  you  are  actu- 
ated ? — what  is  there  in  this  woman  more 
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than  any  other  in  Antwerp,  that  you  should 
presume  some  extraordinary  history  attach- 
ed to  her,  and  harass  yovirself  to  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  it  ?  Be  reasonable,  aban- 
don this  folly ;  let  us  think  no  more  of  the 
city  or  any  thing  belonging  to  it,  but  quit  it 
without  delay." 

"Never  ! — Here  in  the  face  of  Heaven  I 
swear  it — Never,  till  I  have  spoken  with  her, 
till  I  know  who  she  is,  and  why  she  has  con- 
demned herself  to  this  life  of  seclusion." 

Alcantara  was  astonished  : — this  solemn 
asseveration  was  uttered  with  an  emphasis, 
with  a  tone  of  voice,  with  gestures,  and  with 
an  expression  of  countenance,  which  all 
plainly  showed  some  extraordinaiy  emotion 
then  struggling  in  his  mind.  The  preceptor 
looked  at  him  earnestly,  but  he  did  not  dare 
to  question  him  further ;  he  was  afraid  of 
what  he  might  hear,  and  he  judged  it  the 
part  of  prudence  to  be  silent.  **  Come  with 
me,  my  worthy  tutor,  my  valued  friend," 
said  Ferdinand,  **  for  such  I  have  uniformly 
found  you ;  indulge  me  in  this  first  opposi- 
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tion  I  have  ever  made  to  your  will  :  let  us 
inquire  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  infor- 
mation may  perhaps  be  obtained  which  will 
assist  me  to  discover  what  I  so  much  wish 
to  know." 

Alcantara  evidently  perceived  that  some- 
thing more  was  floating  in  the  mind  of  his 
pupil  than  appeared  upon  the  surface ;  but 
his  fears  of  what  it  might  be,  prevented  any 
further  inquiries  on  his  part.     They  went 
together  to  the  quarter  of  the  town  which  the 
recluse  inhabited,  but  could  learn  nothing 
more  than  the  following  particulars. — She 
had  lived  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  in  the  same 
spot  without  her  name  being    even  now 
known  to  any  one.     She  brought  with  her 
two  old  domestics,  a  man  and  a  woman,  who 
were  as  secret  as  herself,  never  calling  her 
by  any  other  title  than  their  mistress,  avoid- 
ing always  with  the  most  studied  caution  to 
mention  her  name.     She  never  associated 
with  any  one,  nor  ever  quitted  her  house  ex- 
cept to  attend  her  daily  devotions,  or  occa- 
sionally to  administer  to  the  wants  of  some 
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object  in  distress, — for  she  was  unbounded 
in  her  charities.  At  first  when  she  came, 
the  neighbours,  whose  curiosity  was  awaken- 
ed, attempted  by  means  of  her  servants  to 
come  at  some  explanation  of  the  mystery 
with  which  she  was  enveloped,  but  always 
ineffectually,  and  at  length  they  had  given 
up  the  pursuit  in  despair. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  now.^"  said  Alcan- 
tara, *'  or  can  you  be  weak  enough  still  to 
indulge  a  hope  that,  while  neighbours  living 
fifteen  years  upon  the  spot  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
enigma,  you,  a  stranger  travelling  through 
the  country,  shall  be  able  in  one  moment 
to  succeed  in  getting  it  unravelled  .^" 

"  I  succeed  or  grow  to  the  spot,**  said 
Ferdinand,  "  let  that  suffice.  We  have  lived 
together  rather  as  friends  than  as  tutor  and 
pupil, — so  were  we  recommended  to  do ; 
force  me  not  to  disobey  you  in  the  one  capa- 
city, to  disclaim  you  in  the  other." 

From  this  moment  Ferdinand's  mind  was 
intent  only  on  forming  some  project  by  which 
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he  might  insinuate  himself  into  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  recluse ;  but  could  decide 
on  none  that  might  not  occasion  his  good- 
breeding  as  a  gentleman  to  be  called  in 
question,  and  from  that  he  was  resolved  ne- 
ver to  deviate.  At  length  accident  brought 
about  what,  but  for  accident,  he  might  have 
sought  many  months  in  vain.  As  she  was 
returning  one  day  from  church, — ^Ferdinand 
as  usual  following  her  at  a  short  distance, — 
the  pavement  being  slippery  from  the  eifects 
of  a  heavy  rain,  in  endeavouring  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  a  carriage  which  was  coming 
hastily  towards  her,  she  fell  down  ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  Ferdinand's  catching  her  in  his 
arms,  with  almost  inconceivable  presence  of 
mind  and  activity,  and  drawing  her  away, 
it  must  have  gone  over  her,  and  put  her 
life  in  imminent  danger.  When  she  found 
herself  thus  extricated,  she  turned  round  to 
thank  him ;  but  no  sooner  were  her  eyes  cast 
upon  his  countenance  than  she  was  seized 
with  a  violent  tremor  which  took  from  her 
all  power  of  speech,  while  she  seemed  with 
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difficulty  to  restrain  herself  from  uttering  a 
dreadful  shriek  :  she  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether ;  and  raising  her  eyes  sometimes  to 
heaven,  sometimes  fixing  them  on  Ferdi- 
nand, seemed  scarcely  to  know  where  she 
was,  or  to  be  sensible  of  what  had  passed. 
Ferdinand  supported  her  into  her  house, 
which  was  very  near ;  and  the  domestics  con- 
ducting them  into  the  apartment  where  she 
usually  sat,  on  entering  it  she  cast  her  eyesr 
upon  a  picture  over  the  chimney,  and  ex- 
claimed, *'  OA,  ^tis  he ! — ^tis  he!''  and  fell 
back  almost  senseless  into  a  chair, 

Ferdinand's  attention  was  now  directed  to 
the  picture — he  thought  it  was  his  own  :  a 
crowd  of  tumultuous  thoughts  rushed  into 
his  bosom  ;  and  falling  on  his  knees  to  the 
lady,  '*For  Heaven's  sake,  madam,"  said  he, 
"  tell  me,  how  is  it  that  I  find  my  own  like- 
ness in  your  possession  ? — have  I  then  the 
good  fortune  to  be  known  to  you  ? " 

"Pardon,  sir,"  she  replied  ;  "  the  resem- 
blance is  purely  accidental.  You  have  no' 
doubt  observed  with  surprise  the  emotionsL- 
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which  the  sight  of  you  occasioned  in  my 
breast ;  they  arose  from  seeing  presented  so 
suddenly  before  me  the  Uving  model  of  an 
object  which  has  long  been  the  prey  of  the 
silent  tomb.  In  beholding  you  I  felt  a  mo- 
mentary sensation  as  if  my  once-loved  Se- 
bastian was  again  standing  before  me  ;  and 
though  the  feeling  was  transient,  it  has  been 
almost  more  than  a  frame  worn  out  as  mine 
was  able  to  sustain.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had 
possessed  more  self-command,  nor  thus 
betrayed  my  weakness !  you  are  the  first 
person,  except  those  whom  calamity  has 
brought  hither,  that  I  have  ever  conversed 
with  since  I  inhabited  this  place.  Accident 
led  me  into  compromising  myself  thus  cru- 
elly, and  led  you  to  be  the  witness  of  it, — an 
accident  which  but  for  your  courage  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  must  have  proved  fatal  to  me. 
I  scarcely  know  whether  to  thank  you  for 
preserving  a  life  which  I  feel  an  almost  in- 
supportable burthen  ;  but  Heaven's  will  be 
done !  your  conduct  was  not  the  less  gallant 
because  I  am  wretched.  Let  me  entreat  you> 
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however,  to  add  one  favour  more  to  that  you 
have  already  conferred  ; — it  is,  never  to  re- 
veal what  has  fallen  under  your  observation.*' 

Ferdinand  gave  her  the  most  solemn  as- 
surances that  what  had  happened  should 
never  be  disclosed  to  any  one  :  **  But,"  he 
added,  **  pardon  me,  fair  unfortunate,  if  I 
express  some  anxiety  to  knou-  the  cause  of 
so  much  beauty  and  goodness  thus  seclu- 
ding themselves  from  a  world  which  they 
seem  formed  to  enliven  and  ornament.  Nor, 
believe  me,  is  it  idle  curiosity  alone  which 
prompts  this  anxiety ; — ^be  assured,  amiable 
mourner,  'tis  the  earnest  wish  of  my  heart 
to  render  myself  serviceable  in  alleviating, 
if  that  be  possible,  sorrows  in  which  from 
my  soul  I  sympathize  most  sincerely." 

*'  This  benevolent  interest  for  a  stranger, 
sir,"  she  said,  with  enchanting  sweetness, 
"  particularly  in  one  so  young,  affects 
me  deeply.  Yours  is  an  age  commonly 
given  up  to  thoughtless  levity  ;  it  knows  no 
sorrows  itself,  and  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  participate  in  those  of  otJiers." 
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'*  Alas,  madam !"  said  Ferdinand,  "  youth 
is  not  always  exempt  from  sorrow,  nor  can 
any  one  know  what  passes  in  the  heart  of 
another;  nay,  youth  may  be  condemned  to 
sorrows  in  which  it  cannot  invite  any  bene- 
volent bosom  to  participate,  and  by  sharing 
alleviate  them." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so  I — do  not  look  so  1" 
exclaimed  the  recluse  eagerly  ;  **  that  look 
is  too  like  the  last  I  ever  saw  in  my  Sebas- 
tian's countenance; — you  will  soon  persuade 
me  that  he  is  really  risen  from  the  silent 
tomb,  that  'tis  he  himself  I  behold." 

**  Believe  me  so, — believe  me  your  Se- 
bastian,— pour  out  all  the  anguish  of  your 
soul  into  my  bosom  ;  too  long  has  it  been 
concealed, — to  communicate  will  be  to  re- 
lieve it ;  and  here  in  the  face  of  Heaven  I 
swear,  that  if  there  be  any  means  within  my 
power  which  can  aid  in  restoring  you  to 
the  world  and  to  happiness,  from  this  mo- 
ment I  devote  myself  wholly,  solely,  to  your 
service." 

**  Nav,  nav,   Sebastian,  vou  know  that 
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our  mutual  sorrows"- — she  paused,  she  en- 
deavoured to  recollect  hers  elf,  she  found  her 
head  was  beginning  to  wander — "  Pardon, 
sir,"  she  continued,  "  I  am  indeed  scarcely 
myself.  Accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the 
interest  you  show  in  my  concerns  ;  but  my 
sorrows  are  of  a  nature  which  can  never  be 
relieved  hv  any  human  power  ;  they  can  find 
their  refuge  only  in  the  peaceful  grave ; — 
that  grave  to  which  they  are  hastening  me, 
and  in  v/hieh  I  hope  soon  to  rest  my  wearied 
head.  I  fled  from  a  country  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  my  guilt  and  my  misfor- 
tunes,— guilt  though  heavy  not  intentional ; 
my  mind  was  innocent  even  when  my  ac- 
tions were  the  most  criminal, — and  sought 
in  this  spot  a  refuge  from  my  troubles. — 
Alas  !  repose  never  can  be  my  lot,  unless  I 
could  banish  reflection, — ^but  that  cannot 
be;  'tis  ever  carrying  me  back  to  days  which 
I  thought,  as  they  passed,  those  of  supremest 
bliss,  never  dreaming  of  the  thorns  by 
which  the  roses  were  encompassed.  Here 
I  liave  endeavoured  by  prayers,  by  penitence,. 
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and  by  charity,  to  wash  out  my  sins,  and 
trust  tiiat  they  will  at  length  obtain  my 
pardon  at  the  throne  of  mercy.  I  scarcely 
know  whether  I  ought  to  communicate  my 
stor\^  to  you ;  I  have  hitherto  persuaded  my- 
self that  it  would  be  better  consigned  for 
ever  to  oblivion  ; — yet  there  seems  now  an 
impulse  here  which  commands  me  to  speak, 
which  tells  me  that  what  I  have  to  commu- 
nicate may  prove  an  important  lesson  to 
youth,  as  a  warning  how  they  ever  deviate 
into  the  dangerous  paths  of  seduction,  since 
they  can  never  calculate  to  what  miseries 
such  deviations  may  ultimately  tend.  But 
at  present,  sir,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  retire, 
I  will  revolve  the  matter  in  my  mind, — I 
could  not  at  this  moment  undertake  the 
task  ; — ^but  if  you  will  return  at  the  same 
hour  tomorrow,  I  shall  then  have  had  time 
to  make  my  determination,  and  to  collect 
fortitude  sufficient  to  bear  me  through  the 
recitaL  Your  strong  re3emblance  to  my 
loved  SebEistian  has  raised  you  a  deep  in- 
terest in  mv  heart,  and  I  feel  that  if  I  ever 
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€an  relate  my  story  it  must  be  to  you,  and 
to  you  alone." 

Ferdinand  retired,  deeply  impressed  with 
all  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  extremely 
impatient  for  the  next  day,  when  he  hoped 
to  receive  perfect  satisfaction  in  all  he  wished 
to  know.  Alcantam  had  not  gone  out  with 
him  that  morning :  he  saw  with  the  deepest 
regret  the  entire  possession  which  this  af- 
fair had  taken  of  his  pupil's  mind,  and  was 
intent  only  upon  the  means  which  might 
be  devised  to  draw  him  away  from  a  pur- 
suit which  appeared  at  once  ridiculous  and 
hopeless.  Not  that  Alcantara  was  himself 
wholly  devoid  of  curiosity  with  regard  to  the 
recluse : — however  he  might  affect,  when 
talking  of  the  matter  with  his  pupil,  to  treat 
as  absurd  the  idea  that  there  was  any  thing 
extraordinary  in  this  woman's  story,  in  the 
hope  of  turning  his  attention  away  from 
her ;  yet  he  was  himself  strongly  impressed 
with  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  would 
perhaps  have  been  no  less  disposed  than 
Ferdinand  to  indulge  his  curiosity  with  re- 
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gaid  to  her,  but  that  he  had  more  powerful 
motives  for  desiring  to  draw  that  young 
man's  away,  and  give  it  a  different  direc- 
tion. 

Ferdinand  entered,  appearing  extremely 
thoughtful,  yet  with  a  somewhat  more  con- 
tented air  than  for  several  days.  *'  Well," 
said  the  tutor,  "  when  are  we  to  leave  Ant- 
werp ? — is  this  wild  pursuit  never  to  be 
abandoned  .P" 

'*  Have  patience,"  replied  the  young  man ; 
*'  give  me  only  two  days  more,  and  I  pro- 
mise you  then  to  proceed  on  our  journey 
whether  my  object  be  or  be  not  accom- 
plished." 

"  Do  you  indeed  ?''  said  Alcantara,  **  do 
you  really  make  me  this  promise  .^" 

"  Most  faithfully." 

''  Then  Heaven  be  thanked!" 

No  more  passed  between  them  upon  the 
subject.  Alcantara,  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
mise he  had  obtained,  forbore  to  inquire 
what  had  given  occasion  to  it,  well  aware 
that  *tis  often   the  part  of  prudence  to  be 
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content  with  having  gained  a  desired  end, 
and  there  drop  the  subject,  rather  than 
hazard,  by  pushing  questions  too  far,  the 
entire  overthrow  of  the  purpose.  His  ex- 
perience had  sufficiently  taught  him,  that 
to  question  in  this  way  often  finishes  by  ex- 
citing such  an  irritation  as  ultimately  to 
endanger  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise; 
since  nothing  is  more  galling  than  to  show 
any  thing  like  petty  triumph  at  having  ob- 
tained a  consent  not  given  without  some  re- 
luctance, and  from  a  sense  of  duty  rather 
than  a  feeling  of  perfect  good- will.  And 
that  this  consent  on  Ferdinand's  part  arose 
from  being  awakened  at  length  to  the  jus- 
tice of  his  remonstrances,  he,  who  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  passed  with  the  lady, 
entertained  no  doubt.  Ferdinand  on  the 
other- side  was  rejoiced  to  find  his  tutor  so 
easily  satisfied,  having  greatly  feared  that 
he  should  be  closely  questioned  by  him  ; 
and  after  the  solemn  promise  of  secrecy 
given  to  the  lady,  he  would  have  died  sooner 
than  betray  her  confidence. 
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Tlie  n€xt  morning  he  forbore  to  go  to 
the  church,  but  did  not  fail  to  be  at  the 
house  at  the  hour  appointed.  The  lady  re- 
ceived him  with  her  usual  air  of  sadness, 
yet  with  an  ease  and  grace  which  showed 
her  plainly  to  be  a  person  of  rank  and  edu- 
cation. *'  I  have,  sir,"  she  said,  "deliberated 
fully  upon  the  question  of  imparting  my 
stor)^ ;  and  if  your  patience  will  not  be  wea- 
ried, you  shall  be  satisfied  as  to  the  cause 
which  induced  me  to  seclude  myself  from 
the  w^orld  ;  but  the  detail  is  tedious,  I  fear 
before  it  is  finished  you  may  repent  the 
having  engaged  me  in  it." 

**  Impossible,  madam !"  Ferdinand  an- 
swered eagerly:  "  my  interest  is  already  so 
deeply  excited,  that  your  patience  will  be 
much  sooner  wearied  with  reciting  than 
mine  can  be  with  hearing." 

"  Well  then,"  she  said,  **  listen,  and  if 
your  heart  be  capable  of  sympathy,  I  think 
you  will  scai^cely  refuse  the  tribute  of  a  tear 
to  the  sorrows  of  Isabella  de  Valencia." 
Then  casting  her  eyes  up  to  the  picture  of 

VOL.  III.  c 
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Sebastian,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  she  thus 
began. 

**  Don  Lewis  of  Valencia,  the  head  of  one 
of  the  most  ilkistrious  famiHes  in  Spain,  was 
married  in  his  youth  to  a  very  beautiful  and 
amiable  woman,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the 
purest  conjugal  happiness.  One  only  thing 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  felicity  of  this 
amiable  couple,  and  that  was  an  heir  to  their 
immense  possessions  :  they  had  been  mar- 
ried several  years  but  never  had  a  child. 
Don  Lewis  caused  masses  to  be  sung,  and 
ordered  pilgrimages  to  be  performed,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  this  sole  ungratified  wish 
remaining  to  himself  and  his  wife,  frequently 
invocating  himself  the  guardian  saint  who 
presided  over  his  house  to  interpose  his  me- 
diation in  their  behalf  with  the  great  Donor 
of  all  things  ; — but  for  a  long  time  to  no 
purpose.  At  length,  however,  their  prayers 
were  heard,  and  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of 
both,  Donna  Elvira  proved  with  child.  The 
prayers  and  masses  were  now  renewed  for 
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her  safe  delivery,  and  that  the  infant  might 
prove  an  heir.  These  prayers  were  also 
heard ;  and  on  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of 
their  marriage  Donna  Elvira  was  safely  de- 
livered of  a  son  :  the  child  was  immediately 
baptized  by  the  name  of  Alphonso,  while 
the  hearts  of  the  overjoyed  parents  w^ere 
poured  out  in  the  most  solemn  thanksgiv- 
ings to  the  Creator,  in  large  donations  offered 
to  the  church,  in  abundant  alms  distributed 
among  the  poor,  and  in  every  other  possible 
way  of  demonstrating  joy  and  gratitude. 

"  In  the  sequel,  however,  it  appeared  as  if 
this  child  was  rather  sent  as  a  judgement, 
than  given  as  a  blessing ;  as  if  the  prayers 
of  the  parents  were  only  granted  to  prove  a 
lesson  to  themselves  and  to  the  world,  on 
the  weakness  and  sinfulness  of  not  being 
contented  with  what  Providence  does  grant, 
without  seeking  after  something  more  which 
is  probably  withheld  only  from  wise  and 
benevolent  purposes, — in  kindness,  not  in 
wrath.  You  will  easily  suppose  that  no 
pdns  or  expense  were  spared  in  the  educa- 
c2 
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lion  of  so  great  a  treasure  as  the  young 
Alphonso;  and  never  had  mfant  brighter 
examples  set  before  him  of  virtue  and  piety 
than  in  liis  parents.  But,  alas  !  even  from 
his  infancy  he  began  to  discover  propensi- 
ties which  showed  too  plainly  what  was  to 
be  expected  in  his  maturer  years.  Not  to 
tire  you  with  details,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
Avhile  vet  a  boy  he  launclied  into  the  most 
wild  and  ungovernable  excesses,  till  by  the 
time  he  reached  his  twentieth  year  he  was 
one  of  the  most  finished  of  libertines.  Often 
would  he  leave  his  parents  for  days  and 
even  weeks  together  without  their  knowing 
what  became  of  him,  nor  could  he  ever  be 
prevailed  on  to  mingle  in  any  other  society 
than  that  of  libertines  like  himself,  who 
would  promote  and  share  in  all  his  irregula- 
ties.  His  parents  saw  these  things  with  the 
most  heart-piercing  sorrow,  often  reproach- 
ing themselves  with  their  former  repinings 
at  the  want  of  an  heir ; — but  to  correct  the 
evil  w^as  impossible.  Prayers,  admonitions, 
remonstrances,  w^ere  ahke  disregarded;  nay 
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a  single  word  that  implied  any  thing  like 
disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  was  sufficient 
to  drive  him  away  from  the  house,  till  fatigue 
and  the  necessity  of  some  repose  from  his 
libertine  courses  brought  him  home  again  j 
— so  that  at  length  his  parents  began  to 
think  that  no  hope  remained  of  his  reforma* 
tion  but  from  time,  and  endeavoured  to  arm 
themselves  with  patience  and  resignation  to 
support  so  painful  an  idea. 

*'  In  one  of  his  rambles  from  home  be 
was  riding  with  two  of  his  companions,  on  a 
delicious  summer's  evening,  along  the  bank» 
of  the  river  Murviedro,  when  they  came  to 
abeautiful  little  villa,  in  so  sweet  and  roman- 
tic a  situation  that  they  could  not  forbear 
stopping  to  admire  it.  They  had  not  stop- 
ped many  minutes  before  they  perceived  at 
a  little  distance  an  elderly  gentleman  and  a 
young  woman  seated  upon  the  grass  by  the 
river  side.  As  the  evening  was  hot,  the  lady 
had  thrown  aside  her  veil,  supposing  herself 
entirely  unobserved,  which  discovered  a  face 
of  such  exquisite  beauty  that  AlphonsoV 
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heart  was  instantly  in  a  flame ;  and  he  said 
eagerly  to  his  companions,  '  I  must  possess 
her  or  perish.'  His  companions,  unaccus- 
tomed to  thwart  him  in  any  thing,  only  an- 
swered, *  Command  our  services  in  effecting 
your  purpose.' 

"  Tlie  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  inform 
themselves  who  the  lady  and  gentleman 
were,  since  the  arrival  at  a  knowledge  of 
their  situation  was  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  maturing  the  plans  which  were  now  re- 
volving in  Alphonso's  head  for  the  ruin  of 
his  victims.  Upon  inquiries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  learned  that  the  owner  of 
the  house  (the  elderly  gentleman  whom  they 
had  seen)  was  Don  Guzman  de  Padilla; 
that  he  had  been  many  years  in  the  service, 
but  at  length  losing  a  leg  was  obliged  to 
quit  it,  and  had  retired  to  this  spot  with  his 
daughter,  an  only  child,  whose  mother  had 
been  dead  many  years ;  that  in  his  retire- 
ment, the  instruction  of  this  daughter  and 
the  formation  of  her  mind  was  his  darling 
occupation,  while  her  docile  temper  united 
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With  a  competence  of  talent  to  make  the 
progress  in  her  studies  and  improvements 
equal  to  his  most  sanguine  wishes. 

"  Such  were  the  victims  Alphonso  now 
doomed  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  licentious 
passions.     The  first  question  to  be  deter- 
mined was,  how  to  gain  admittance  under 
Guzman's  roof  : — when  it  was  determined 
that  Alphonso  should  feign  a  fit,  and  since 
there  was  no  other  house  of  any  conse- 
quence near,  they  might  solicit  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  owner  till  he  was  recovered ; 
and  when  an  acquaintance  was  thus  com- 
menced, they  did  not  doubt  of  being  able 
to  prosecute  and  enlarge  it  at  their  pleasure. 
The  plan  thus  formed  was   executed  with 
complete  success,  and  the  doors  of  the  un- 
suspecting Guzman — never  closed  against 
the  calls  of  humanity — ^were  eagerly  thrown 
open  to  receive  the  future  destroyer  of  his 
peace.  Alphonso  was  so  consummate  a  prac- 
titioner in  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  and  acted 
his  part  so  well,  that  no  suspicion  could 
be  entertained  that  he  was  merely  acting. 
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All  proper  remedies  were  applied,  and  in 
due  time  his  senses  returned;  when  he 
evinced  the  utmost  astonishment  at  finding 
himself  in  a  place  where  every  object,  except 
his  two  companions,  was  strange  to  him, 

"  The  latter  now  entered  on  an  elaborate 
explanation  of  all  that  had  passed,  when  he 
made  the  warmest  acknowledgements  to 
Don  Guzman  for  his  kindness  and  hospita- 
lity, and  affected  to  take  his  leave.  Guzman 
was,  however,  so  much  charmed  with  that 
elegance  of  address  and  manner  which  he 
but  too  well  knew  how  to  assume,  that  he 
entreated  their  acquaintance  miglit  not  be 
thus  hastily  terminated  ; — his  guests,  he 
said,  must  at  least  remain  with  him  for  that 
night ;  after  such  an  attack  it  would  be  un- 
safe for  the  young  man  to  attempt  pursuing 
his  journey  without  a  longer  repose.  This 
was  all  that  Alphonso  wished  ;  and  he  was 
without  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  the 
invitation,  making  many  apologies  for  the 
trouble  he  occasioned. 

**  The  evening  passed  off  much  to  the  sa- 
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tisfaction  of  all  parties.  Mariana  (which 
was  the  name  of  the  young  lady)  was  per- 
mitted to  be  present,  and  she  was  not  a  lit- 
tle gratified  with  the  attentions  shown  her 
by  the  false  Alphonso.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  three  friends  were  about  to  depart, 
that  deceiver  renewed  his  acknowledgements 
for  Guzman's  kindness  with  so  insinuating 
a  manner  and  so  elegant  an  address,  tliat 
the  fascination  of  both  the  father  and  the 
daughter  was  completed,  nor  would  they 
part  with  him  till  he  had  promised  that 
his  visit  should  soon  be  renewed.  Alphonso 
failed  not  to  make  the  promise  requested, 
and  parted  with  them  in  the  full  intention, 
— ^which  was  not  always  the  case  with  his 
promises, — that  it  should  be  strictly  per- 
formed. He  told  them  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Segorba,  and  being  indulged  by 
his  father  in  all  his  wishes,  no  obstacle 
would  be  raised  to  his  spending  as  much 
time  there  as  might  accord  with  their  mu- 
tual inclinations. 

c  5 
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"  Charmed  with  being  thus  far  successful, 
Alphonso  did  not  long  delay  visiting  his  de- 
voted victims ;  when  he  contrived  so  well  to 
confirm  the  favourable  impression  he  had  at 
first  made  upon  them,  that  he  entertained 
no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  success.  The  heart 
of  the  guiltless  Mariana  he  was  convinced 
was  favourably  disposed  towards  him,  and 
he  sought  by  all  the  most  insinuating  arts 
to  increase  this  favourable  disposition,  till 
at  length  he  plainly  saw  that  the  empire  he 
had  obtained  over  her  was  unbounded.  He 
now,  therefore,  only  thought  of  putting  the 
last  finishing  stroke  to  his  baseness   and 
treacher)' ;  and  with  this  view  he  sought  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mariana  alone, 
when  he  made  the  most  ardent  professions 
of  inviolable  and  unalterable  attachment  to 
her,  saying  that  he  could  never  know  an- 
other moment's  happiness  unless  she  would 
solemnly  pledge  her  faith  that  she  never 
would  accept  any  other  hand  than  that  which 
he  offered  her.     At  the  same  time  he  must 
candidly  acknowledge,  he  said,  that  there 
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were  obstacles  to  their  union, — that  the  af- 
fair could  not  be  concluded  as  smoothly  and 
satisfactorily  as  they  might  wish ;  but  these 
obstacles^  he  added,  were  by  no  means  in- 
surmountable ;  they  might  be  vanquished  by 
time  and  perseverance,  particularly  if  she 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  his 
views. 

"  After  this  exordium,  throwing  himself 
ardently  at  her  feet,  and  taking  her  hand, 
which  he  pressed  earnestly  to  his  bosom, 
*  Can  my  adored  Mariana,'  he  said,  *  for- 
give the  deceit  I  have  practised  ? — Oh  yes, 
she  must,  she  surely  must  forgive  a  trea- 
chery which  arose  from  the  most  pure  and 
ardent  passion  that  ever  inspired  the  breast 
of  man !  Hear  me  then  while  I  confess  that 
having  adored  you  even  from  the  first  mo- 
ment when  I  was  blessed  with  a  sight  of 
that  angel  face,  I  was  led  to  assume  a 
name  and  character  not  my  own,  fearful 
that  under  my  own  our  intercourse  might 
be  forbidden.  I  am  not  of  the  humble 
sphere  I  described  myself,  the  son  of  a  mer» 
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chant  of  Segorba ;  but  the  heir  to  the  an- 
cient and  illustrious  family  of  Velasco,  one 
of    the   most   distinguished   and  powerful 
in  Spain.     Fearful  that  the  knowledge  of 
my  rank  might  raise  scruples  in  the  breast 
of  Don  Guzman  which  would  impede  my 
visits  to  the  idol  of  my  soul,  I  assumed  a 
character  not  liable  to  such  objections,  and 
have  found  with  deliglit  this  borrowed  form 
secure  me  a  favourable  reception.     I  can- 
not, however,  permit  myself  longer  to  con- 
tinue such  deceit  towards  one  who  hence- 
forward must  be  the  sole  mistress  of  my 
heart  and  all  my  actions.     To  her  I  must 
own  my  name,  and  tell  her  frankly  that  I 
dare  not  mention  my  passion  to  my  father, 
who  is   negotiating  another  marriage  for 
me,  according  to  his  ideas  more  suited  to 
mv  rank.     But  what  is  rank  to  me  in  com- 
parison with  possessing  such  an  object  as 
Mariana! — Oh,  the  wealth  of  worlds,  the 
most  exalted  rank,   could  not  for  one  mo- 
ment be  put  in  competition  with  her. — 
Mariana ! — beloved  Mariana  I' 
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''  Here  his  heart  seemed  almost  bm'sting: 
he  seemed  so  wholly  overwhelmed  with 
agony,  that  Mariana,  moved  with  compas- 
sion at  sufferings  of  which  she  firmly  be- 
lieved herself  the  cause,  could  not  forbear 
bursting  into  tears.  This  was  all  the  trea- 
cherous deceiver  wished ;  and  he  proceeded 
in  the  most  artful  terms  to  represent  that 
unless  she  would  immediately  yield  to  the 
gratification  of  his  wishes  there  could  be  no 
hope  for  them.  If,  trusting  to  his  honour, 
she  would  consent  to  bless  him,  the  pride 
of  his  intended  bride  would  receive  so  deep 
a  wound  from  learning — as  he  would  take 
care  she  should — that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  a  clandestine  connexion  with  another 
woman,  even  while  the  treaty  was  going  for- 
wards with  her,  that  she  would  herself  spurn 
the  alliance  in  which  she  now  placed  her 
glory.  His  own  father  then,  he  said,  Don 
Antonio  de  Velasco,  though  perhaps  in- 
censed at  what  had  happened,  had  so  high 
a  sense  of  honour,  that  he  would  even  in- 
sist upon  his  repairing  the  fault  of  which  he 
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had  been  guilty,  by  making  the  woman  he 
had  injured  his  wife. 

**  Mariana,  shocked  at  the  bare  suggestion 
of  such  an  idea  as  her  sacrificing  honour  to 
passion,  started  up  at  first,  and  was  ready 
to  leave  the  room  abruptly,  resolving  never 
again  to  see  the  man  who  was  capable  of 
making  such  a  proposal.  But  he,  who  felt 
well  assured  of  the  influence  he  had  obtain- 
ed over  her,  assailed  her  with  so  many  plau- 
sible arguments,  intermixed  with  such 
strong  representations  of  his  passion  and 
the  misery  he  must  endure  separated  from 
her,  that  her  senses  became  wholly  bewil- 
dered; and  hardly  knowing  what  she  did, 
she  suffered  him  to  triumph  over  her,  ra- 
ther than  consented  to  his  wishes.  This 
one  sacrifice  made,  and  his  passion  seeming 
to  the  infatuated  girl  but  to  increase  with 
possession,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  repetition  of  his  pleasures,  as  long 
as  sufficient  novelty  remained  to  give  them 
relish  :  but  the  moment  that  the  inclination 
began  to  diminish,  he  barbarously  quitted 
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the  house  without  any  notification  of  his 
intentions,  or  bidding  a  word  of  adieu  to 
either  father  or  daughter. 

"  Strange  as  his  conduct  must  appear,  and 
much  as  it  naturally  must  excite  astonish- 
ment in  Guzman,  not  the  remotest  suspi- 
cion of  the  truth  ever  entered  his  mind : 
he  had  indeed  observed,  as  he  thought,  a 
mutual    inclination  between  the  supposed 
young  merchant  and  his  daughter  ;  but  so 
favourable  was  his  opinion  of  the  former, 
that  he  saw  it  with  pleasure,  and  looked 
forward  with  delight  to  the  gratifying  hope 
of  seeing  his  only  child  happy  in  an  union 
with    a    deser\'ing    young  man — the  man 
too  of  her  own  free  and  unbiassed  choice. 
What  now  could  he  think  ?  The  worst  he 
ever  supposed  was,  that  this  favoured  man 
was  capricious,  and  had  grown  tired  of  the 
object  which  at  first  seemed  to  please  him 
so  much :  this  he  did  suppose,  and  regretted 
his  disappointed  hopes  of  seeing  his  daugh- 
ter happily  settled; — ^he  never  harboured  a 
thought  of  the  complicated  baseness  and 
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treachery  which  was  one  day  to  be  unfolded. 
Still  he  knew  not  how  to  account  for  his 
quitting  the  house  so  abruptly ;  he  might 
have  intimated  his  intention,  and  taken 
leave  ; — as  he  had  never  compromised  him- 
self so  far  as  to  make  any  direct  overtures 
to  ISIariana,  what  motive  could  there  be  for 
wishing  to  conceal  his  departure  ? 

'*  If  to  Guzman  this  conduct  appeared 
extraordinary,  what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  Mariana  !  In  vain  did  she 
endeavour  to  account  to  herself  for  it,  to 
find  some  excuse  for  it, — none  could  she 
find  in  any  way  satisfactory.  Still,  deter- 
mined rather  to  believe  any  thing  than  that 
the  man  to  whom  she  had  sacrificed  every 
thing,  to  whom  her  guileless  heart  was  so 
extravagantly  devoted,  could  have  deserted 
her,  she  persuaded  herself  that  his  sudden 
departure  had  some  cause  which  he  would 
one  day  return  and  develop,  when  his  pro- 
mises would  be  fulfilled,  and  she  should  be 
happy.  Day  after  day,  however,  passed  on 
in  fruitless  expectation ;  while,  as  the  com- 
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pletion  of  her  sorrows,  she  found  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  long  to  con- 
ceal the  indiscretion  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty,  that  the  effects  of  it  would  be  but 
too  palpable.  Losing  at  length  all  hopes 
of  ever  seeing  her  pretended  lover  again, 
and  overwhelmed  with  the  idea  of  the  shame 
she  must  incur  when  her  fatal  secret  was 
known,  she  sunk  into  a  deep  melancholy. 
This  occasioned  the  utmost  uneasiness  to 
her  affectionate  parent,  who  had  no  doubt 
that  Alphonso  was  the  cause  of  it,  though 
he  never  guessed  how  cruelly  he  was  the 
cause.  He  often  urged  her  to  unbosom 
herself  to  him  as  to  a  friend  who  would  par- 
take in  her  sorrows,  intimating  his  suspi- 
cions that  they  arose  from  attachment  to 
Alphonso ;  adding  that  if  this  was  the  case, 
he  thought  a  little  reflection  must  convince 
her  how  unworthy  of  her  affections  that 
man  must  be,  who  after  having  experienced 
such  hospitality  from  them  could  treat  them 
at  length  with  so  much  rudeness  and  insult. 
Mariana  did  not  deny  how  nmch  her  heart 
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was  devoted  to  Alphonso,  nor  the  justice  of 
her  father's  reasoning  on  his  unworthiness, 
and  how  much  it  ought  to  excite  her  indig- 
nation ;  yet  it  was  evident  that  her  mind 
became  every  day  more  and  more  depressed, 
till  Guzman  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed 
for  the  consequences.  At  length  a  cruel 
suspicion  of  what  had  passed  was  awakened 
in  his  mind ;  when  watching  his  opportunity- 
he  one  day  urged  her  so  forcibly,  yet  so  ten- 
derly, upon  the  subject,  that  she  confessed 
the  whole  truth. 

''  Hq\y  much  soever  the  unhappy  father 
was  shocked  at  receiving  this  fatal  confir- 
mation of  his  suspicions,  he  forbore  all  re- 
proaches :  he  saw  that  she  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  too  guileless  heart,  and  that  her 
own  feelings  were  the  most  severe  reproach 
she  could  experience ;  he  thought  only  of 
administering  every  consolation  in  his  pow- 
er, and  of  sheltering  her,  in  the  best  manner 
that  the  fond  affection  of  a  parent  could 
suggest,  from  the  reproach  and  contumely 
which  her  conduct  if  known  must  bring  upon 
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her  from  the  world  at  large.  His  first  ob- 
ject was  to  discover  who  the  impostor  really 
was  that  had  thus  ruined  the  peace  of  him- 
self and  his  child,  since  he  had  now  no  doubt 
that  the  last  character  under  which  he  had 
represented  himself  to  Mariana  was  equal- 
ly false  with  his  being  the  son  of  a  merchant 
of  Segorba.  In  this  he  was  soon  confirmed; 
since,  on  procuring  inquiries  to  be  made  re- 
specting the  family  of  Don  Antonio  de  Ve- 
lasco,  he  found  that  the  heir  of  that  house 
had  been  already  five  years  a  husband,  and 
there  was  only  one  son  besidesj  who  had 
been  three  years  absent  in  Spanish  America, 
where  he  was  likely  long  to  continue.  Hav- 
ing thus  ascertained  who  the  impostor  cer- 
tainly was  not,  the  next  thing  was  to  trace, 
if  possible,  who  he  was.  In  this  search  we 
will  leave  him,  and  turn  to  Alphonso. 

"  Hardened  as  his  mind  had  appeared,  he 
could  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  vil- 
lany  without  being  visited  by  feelings  of 
deep  remorse.  These  he  at  first  endea- 
voured to  repel,  while  his  triumph  over  the 
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unfortunate  Mariana  was  made  the  subject 
of  boasting  and  exultation  at  his  meetings 
with  his  dissipated  companions.  Soon, 
however,  he  found  that  the  reproaches  of 
his  conscience  on  these  occasions  were  too 
eager  to  be  silenced  by  any  mirth  or  revelry, 
till  his  agitation  became  at  length  so  great, 
if  the  subject  was  but  mentioned,  that  he 
was  obliged  himself  to  observe  a  strict  si- 
lence upon  it;  nay,  when  revived  on  some 
occasion  by  his  companions,  he  was  forced 
to  feign  a  sudden  sickness  and  leave  them, 
since  the  emotions  of  his  frame  were  too 
evident  to  be  concealed.  From  this  moment 
a  total  change  took  place  in  all  his  manners 
and  habits  :  instead  of  the  gay  libertine 
living  in  jthe  midst  of  riot  and  tumult,  he 
passed  whole  days  in  his  own  apartment  re- 
fusing to  see  any  one.  The  injured  form 
of  Mariana  was  incessantly  before  his  eyes ; 
not  such  as  he  had  first  beheld  her,  in  all  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  but  faded  with 
anguish,  sinking  into  the  grave  which  he  had 
prepared  for  her.  He  had  recourse  to  books ; 
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but  the  form  of  Mariana  filled  every  page, 
while  the  letters  flitted  from  before  his  eyes. 
Sometimes  he  would  rove  about  the  fields  ; 
but  in  every  bush,  in  every  tree,  he  still  be- 
held nothing  but  Mariana  pale  and  ghastly, 
Mariana  sinking  into  the  grave. 

"His  parents,  astonished  beyond  measure 
at  the  alteration  they  witnessed,  pressed  him 
earnestly  to  impart  the  cause  of  so  sudden 
and  total  a  change.  The  only  answer  they 
could  for  a  while  obtain  was,  that  he  was 
the  most  wretched  of  human  beings,  and 
never  could  be  otherwise.  At  length  the 
anguish  he  endured  became  so  insupporta- 
ble to  him  that  he  resolved  on  disclosing 
the  whole  tale  of  treachery  to  his  father, 
and  entreating  his  consent  to  making  the 
only  atonement  in  his  power,  and  fulfilling 
his  promises  by  becoming  the  husband  of 
Mariana. 

'*  Don  Lewis  was  exceedingly  shocked  at 
hearing  the  story,  but  rejoiced  to  see  such 
tokens  of  contrition  and  reformation  in  a 
mind  which  he  had  feared  was  wholly  lost 
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in  vice.  Having  a  nice  sense  of  honoui*, 
he  saw  that  what  his  son  proposed  was  the 
only  honourable  path  to  pursue,  and  he  he- 
sitated not  a  moment  in  consenting  to  his 
wishes;  although  not  without  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  in  seeing  an  alliance  formed 
by  his  only  son  so  much  below  what  was  to 
be  expected  for  the  heir  of  an  ancient  and 
illustrious  house.  He  however  pleased  him- 
self with  the  idea,  that  the  retirement  into 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  union  must 
almost  inevitably  lead  him  for  some  time, 
would  complete  the  reformation  thus  hap- 
pily begun ;  and  that  he  should  see  him  ere 
long  entirely  reclaimed  from  his  vicious 
courses,  and  proving  an  ornament  to  his 
rank  and  family. 

"  Alphonso,  having  obtained  this  consent 
from  his  father,  delayed  not  a  moment  to 
set  out  for  the  house  of  Guzman — the  place 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  former  vil- 
lany,  but  which  was  now  the  destined  thea- 
tre of  his  repentance  and  reformation.  Judge 
what  he  must  feel  when  on  arriving  there  he 
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was  informed  that  the  unhappy  Mariana  had 
about  a  fortnight  before  ended  her  wretched 
existence,  and  that  her  father  left  the  place 
immediately,  nor  did  any  one  know  whither 
he  was  gone.  This  intelligence  was  like  a 
stroke  of  thunder  to  the  soul  of  Alphonso : — 
if  before  his  heart  had  reproached  him  bit- 
terly, what  must  it  do  now,  when  he  could 
appear  to  himself  in  no  other  light  but  as 
the  murderer  of  innocence,  of  virtue  !  for, 
that  Mariana  had  died  the  martyr  to  his 
treachery  it  was  impossible  to  doubt.  Half 
frantic,  he  hastily  formed  the  resolution  to 
quit  a  kingdom  which  he  said  he  had  con- 
taminated by  his  vices,  and  to  endeavour, 
in  seeking  voluntary  hardships,  to  atone  for 
his  past  misconduct  and  reconcile  himself 
to  an  offended  Deity.  This  resolution,  has- 
tily formed,  was  as  hastily  executed.  He  set 
out  that  evening  for  Carthagena,  from 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  father,  informing 
him  of  the  fatal  news  he  had  heard,  and  of 
the  resolution  he  had  taken  in  consequence; 
entreating  him  and  his  mother  to  console 
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themselves  for  his  absence,  in  the  assurance 
that  they  would  receive  him  at  his  return 
more  worthy  of  them  and  of  the  illustrious 
houses  from  which  they  were  descended. 
He  then  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
for  the  Levant,  not  regarding,  and  indeed, 
in  the  extremity  of  his  anguish,  scarcely 
even  knowing,  whither  he  was  going.  His 
parents  were  at  first  exceedingly  distressed 
at  hearing  of  the  resolution  he  had  taken; 
but  after  a  little  reflection  they  derived  great 
consolation  from  perceiving  that  so  much 
sense  of  virtue  still  remained  in  the  bosom 
of  their  son,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  vo- 
luntary penance  he  had  imposed  upon  him- 
self might  at  length  effect  in  him  a  thorough 
reformation. 

*' The  vessel  in  which  Alphonso  embarked 
had  not  been  long  at  sea  before  it  was  at- 
tacked by  an  Algerine.  After  a  desperate 
engagement  the  Spanish  ship  was  sunk, 
and  all  the  crew  perished  except  himself 
and  four  others,  who  were  taken  up  and 
carried  prisoners  to  Algiers.     This  event 
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liappened  just  at  the  moment  when  Horuc 
Barbarossa,  the  elder  of  the  two  celebrated 
Corsair  brothers,  had  made  himself  master 
of  that  fortress,  and  the  Spanish  prisoners 
cotisequently  became  his  slaves,  Alphonso, 
who  was  not  wanting  in  the  means  of  pleas- 
ing wherever  he  wished  to  recommend  him- 
self, soon  insinuated  himself  exceedingly 
into  the  favour  of  his  new  master,  who  by 
degrees  relaxed  so  far  in  the  severity  to 
which  the  Christian  captives  are  generally 
doomed  in  the  African  states,  that  his  cap- 
tivity was  little  irksome.  Indeed  he  him- 
self regarded  all  that  had  passed  rather  as 
a  blessing,  since  his  mind  was  deeply  im- 
j)ressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  only  by 
severe  sufferings  his  guilt  could  ever  be 
atoned. 

**The  successful  career  long  run  by  the 
two  Barbarossas,  Home  and  Hayradin,  and 
the  number  of  Christians  of  various  nations 
who  were  made  captive  by  their  vessels,  is 
well  known.  Horuc  would  not  unfrequently 
rally  his  captive  and  favourite,  as  he  was 
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now  become,  upon  his  insensibility  to  the 
female  sex,  for  which  the  latter  always  ex- 
cused himself  in  urging  that  this  apparent 
indifference  arose  only  from  too  keen  a  re- 
collection of  one  object  from  whom  he  was 
severed  for  ever  by  the  hand  of  death .  At 
length  his  heart  was  once  more  charmed 
by  an  English  woman  who  was  brought  in 
as  a  captive;  and  mentioning  his  inclination 
to  Horuc  he  immediately  gave  them  both 
their  liberty,  with  the  permission  to  marry 
if  they  were  so  disposed  :  and  the  female 
readily  accepting  the  tender  of  Alphonso's 
hand,  they  were  soon  after  united. 

"  Alphonso,  however,  though  now  libera- 
ted, retained  so  much  sense  of  Home's  gene- 
rous conduct  towards  him,  that  he  would  not 
immediately  quit  his  service,  but  remained 
still  at  Algiers  rendering  him  many  good  of- 
fices as  a  friend  which  could  no  longer  be 
exacted  from  him  as  a  slave.  Not  very  long 
after  his  marriage  he  lost  his  original  be- 
nefactor; but  the  death  of  Horuc  made  no 
other  difference  to  him  than  a  change  of 
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patrons ;  since  he  enjoyed  equal  favour  from 
Haymdin,  the  younger  brother,  to  whom  the 
sovereignty  of  Algiers  now  devolved. 

"  For  a  while  the  union  he  had  formed 
seemed  to  tranquillize  his  mind :  and  if  the 
idea  of  Mariana  would  still  occasionally  in- 
trude upon  him,  it  was  with  less  tumul- 
tuous feelings  than  at  first ; — repentance  had 
formed  his  mind  to  resignation;  and  the 
amiable  qualities  of  his  wife  seemed  to  pro- 
mise, that  resignation  might  in  the  end  lead 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  still  higher  good; — 
that  negative  might  be  finally  exchanged 
for  positive  happiness.  Soon,  however,  sad 
experience  proved  to  him  that  these  fair 
prospects  were  not  to  be  realized;  that,  hav- 
ing spurned  the  happiness  he  might  have 
enjoyed — had  he  not  early  chosen  to  barter 
it  for  false  ideas  of  pleasure — it  was  now  no 
longer  attainable.  In  less  than  a  year  after 
his  marriage  his  wife  died  in  bringing  into 
the  world  a  daughter",  the  unfortunate  Isa- 
bella whom  you  now  see  before  you. 

*'  Tliis  loss  threw  every  thing  around  him 
d2 
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again  into  a  cloud; — in  mourning  the  death 
of  a  wife  whom  he  had  learned  tenderly  to 
loTe,  tlie  thought  of  another  who  ought  to 
have  been  his  wife  was  renewed  with  feel- 
ings of  even  increased  anguish,  and  Spain 
itself  seemed  less  insupportable  to  him  than 
Algiers  had  become.  He  thought  too  of  the 
affliction  inwhich  his  parents  must  be  plunged 
from  his  fate  being  unknown  to  them ;  and 
reflecting  upon  the  new  charge  which  was 
imposed  on  him,  in  being  left  sole  parent  of 
an  infant  daughter  for  whose  education  he 
must  provide,  he  thought  there  was  no  one 
in  whose  hands  she  could  be  so  properly 
placed  as  in  those  of  his  mother.  All  these 
considerations  led  him  to  look  towards 
Spain  as  the  polar  star  to  which  his  wishes 
ought  to  point,  and  he  began  seriously  to 
think  of  returning  thither. 

*' \Vlien  he  mentioned  his  ideas  and  wishes 
to  Hayradin,  the  generous  Corsair,  though 
reluctant  to  part  with  one  who  had  enjoyed 
so  high  a  degree  of  favour  both  from  him- 
self and  his  brother,  yet  would  not  oppose 
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Ilis  departure,  and  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  embrace  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity  presented  for  effecting  his  purpose. 
As  he  could  not  go  directly  fram  Algiers 
to  any  Spanish  port,  he  took  advantage  of  ai 
vessel  about  to  sail  for  Constantinople ;  since 
when  arrived  at  the  Turkish  capital  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting  with  ves-- 
sels  bound  for  Spain,  in  which  he  could 
procure  a  passage.  I  vv-as  accordingly  em-< 
barked  with  my  father  on  board  this  vessel, 
being  then  about  two  years  old.  When  we 
were  got  pretty  near  the  island  of  Candia, 
a  violent  storm  arose,  against  which  our 
vessel  stmggled  for  a  long  time ;  but  since 
it  became  evident  at  length  that  she  could 
not  ride  it  through,  the  boats  were  ordered 
out  and  most  of  the  crew  got  onboard  them  ; 
among  the  first  were  my  father  and  myself^ 
We  had  not  quitted  the  ship  many  minutes 
when  a  plank  started,  and  she  instantly 
sunk.  Our  boat,  after  tossing  about  for  two- 
days,  was  discovered  by  an  Alexandrian  ves- 
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sel,  which  took  us  on  boai'd,  and  in  two  days 
more  we  arrived  safe  in  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria. 

*'  Here  we  continued  four  years,  my  fa- 
ther all  the  time  experiencing  a  succ*ession 
of  hardships  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate.  Often  did  he  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure a  passage  in  some  ship  bound  for  the 
Levant,  but  without  success,  till  at  length 
he  joined  a  caravan  of  merchants  going  to 
Aleppo,  thinking  that  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive country  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
getting  to  that  place.  But  the  adverse  for- 
tune which  had  pursued  him  ever  since  he 
quitted  Spain  was  not  yet  wearied  out;  for 
in  the  journey  the  whole  caravan  were  made 
prisoners  by  a  party  of  wandering  Arabs. 
This  fresh  misfortune  almost  overcame  my 
father's  spirits ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him 
say  that  he  believes  he  should  have  sunk  un- 
der it,  had  not  the  recollection  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  should  be  left  if  any  thing 
were  to  happen  to  him,  operated  as  a  con- 
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staiit  spur  to  his  fortitude,  and  made  him 
]).ear  up  against  his  calamities  with  ahnost 
more  than  mortal  resolution. 

**  Not  to  weary  your  patience  with  a  detail 
of  all  the  sufferings  to  which  we  were  con- 
demned under  these  new  masters,  I  shall 
only  say  that  seven  years  were  passed  in  this 
cruel    captivity   hefore  it  was   possible    to 
escape  from  it.     At  length  this  great  object 
was  accomplished;  and  joining  a  caravan 
going  to  Constantinople,  we  arrived  at  that 
city  more  than  twelve  years  after  the  time 
that  we  had  originally  embarked  for  it.     A 
body  of  Turkish  troops  were  at  this  moment 
about  to  depart  for  Tunis  to  assist  Hayradin 
Barbarossa,  whom  the  Spaniards  were  pre- 
*  paring  to  attack  in  that  town.     Gratitude 
for  all  the  kindness  shown  him  by  the  Cor- 
sair brothers,  induced  my  father  to  join  these 
troops,  although  he  plainly  saw  that  it  would 
hazard  the  retarding  his  long-wished-for  re- 
turn to  Spain;  but  he  felt  so  strongly  the 
kindness  he  had  experienced  under  circum- 
stances when  perhaps  it  was  least  to  be  ex- 
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pected,  that  he  could  not  dispense  with  him- 
self from  embracing  such  an  opportunity  as 
might  never  again  be  presented  for  evin- 
cing his  sense  of  it. 

"  The  event  of  the  Emperor's  celebrated 
expedition  against  Goletta  is  too  u^ell  known 
to  render  any  details  concerning  it  neces- 
sary  in  this  place; — 'tis  sufficient  that  I  men* 
tion  the  fate  of  my  father  and  myself.  We 
were  left  in  the  fort  after  the  retreat  of  Sinan 
and  his  garrison,  consequently  became  pri- 
soners to  the  Spanish  army.  It  was  our 
lot  to  be  placed  imder  the  guard  of  a  young 
officer,  who  appeared  scarcely  more  thai> 
twenty  years  of  age,  whose  countenance  be- 
spoke the  utmost  sweetness  and  gentleness, 
snd  whose  manners  and  conduct  were  in 
perfect  unison  with  that  appearance.  This 
young  man,  as  he  afterwards  informed  us, 
was  son  to  Leonora  de  Gonzaga,  the  v/idow 
of  a  Spanish  officer  who  fell  in  a  conflict 
with  the  Moors  only  six  months  after  their 
marriage:  thus  our  captor  was  born  an  or- 
phan, and  had  been  educated  wholly  by  his 
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motlier.  Oh,  pardon,  sir!  but  the  thought 
of  that  moment — the  thought  of  this  young 
man " 

Here  the  fair  narrator,  overcome  v/ith  the 
painful  recollections  which  now  crowded  on 
her  mind,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
was  for  some  minutes  unable  to  speak;  but 
recovering  herself  after  a  time  she  proceeded 
thus  : 

''  From  the  moment  that  we  became 
prisoners  to  the  young  Sebastian,  he  showed 
us  every  possible  attention  and  indulgence 
that  our  situation  would  admit  of.  Scarcely 
was  he  ever  absent  from  us ;  and  often  when 
we  endeavoured  to  express  our  sense  of  his 
goodness  he  repelled  our  acknowledgements, 
saying,  that  in  all  he  did  he  was  only  grati- 
fying himself,  since  he  took  no  common  in- 
terest in  our  fate.  Thus  a  reciprocal  par- 
tiaUty  grew  among  us ;  we  seemed  as  if  we 
were  each  the  nearest  and  dearest  connec- 
tions to  the  other.  Wlien  our  story  was 
made  known  to  the  Emperor, — which  it  was 
very  soon  through  the  intervention  of  our 
D  5 
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young  hero, — he  ordered  us  to  be  set  at  li- 
berty immediately,  and  gave  us  free  permis- 
sion to  return  to  Spain  the  first  opportu- 
nity.     Ardently,    however,    as    my   father 
wished  to  revisit  his  native  country,  from 
which  he  had  been  so  many  years  estranged, 
he  still  suffered  his  return  to  be  delayed 
awhile,  in  the  hope  that  he  was  contribu- 
ting to  the  happiness  of  a  daughter  who, 
from  having  been  the  sharer  for  so   many 
years  in  his  adverse  fortunes,  was  more  than 
commonly  dear  to  him.     Alas!  how  short- 
sighted are  mortals ! — What  this  affection- 
ate parent  intended  solely  for  my  happiness, 
involved  me  in   a  scene  of  wretchedness, 
from  the  recollection  of  which  my  soul  even 
at  this  moment  recoils,   and  which  never 
can  be  less  vivid  in  my  memory  till  effaced 
with  my  last  sigh. 

"  He  saw  very  plainly  that  the  amiable 
manners  and  tender  assiduities  of  Sebastian 
had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  heart, 
and  rightly  judged  that  I  should  feel  a  se- 
paration from  him  at  that  moment  as  one 
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of  the  heaviest  calamities  which  could  beful 
me.  He  saw  equally  that  Sebastian  s  heart 
was  not  insensible  to  the  few  attractions  I 
possessed,  and  he  looked  forward  with  the 
warmest  satisfaction  to  uniting  my  hand 
with  that  of  one  whose  merits  he  so  highly 
esteemed. 

**  As  our  intimacy  with  Sebastian  increas- 
ed, my  father  came  at  length  to  learn  that 
Leonora  de  Gonzaga  his  mother  lived  very 
near  the  present  residence  of  Don  Lewis 
and  Donna  Elvira  de  Valencia,  and  learned 
the  following  particulars  concerning  them. 
That  about  ten  years  before,  they  had  quit- 
ted their  family  estate  near  Valencia,  and 
retired  to  a  villa  which  they  purchased  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Donna  Elvira  s  fa- 
mily, and  very  near  the  spot  where  Donna 
Leonora  had  resided  from  the  time  that  she 
became  a  widow.  He  had  frequently,  he 
said,  heard  Don  Lewis  mention  a  son,  the 
only  child  he  ever  had,  respecting  whose 
fate  he  was  uncertain,  though  he  believed 
that  he  had  become  a  prey  to  the  waves. 
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All  he  knew  was,  that,  on  account  of  a  hea^y 
calamity  he  had  experienced,  which  seemed 
almost  to  have  deprived  him  of  his  reason, 
he  had  resolved  on  quitting  the  country,  and 
sailed  from  Carthagena  in  a  vessel  which 
was  never  after  heard  of :  it  was  therefore 
concluded  that  from  some  mischance  she 
had  foundered  at  sea,  and  that  all  the  crew 
had  perished.  He  added,  that  Don  Lewis 
had  been  a  father  to  him  and  his  widowed 
mother  ever  since  he  came  to  reside  near 
them,  that  it  was  through  his  kindness  he 
had  been  enabled  to  enter  into  the  service, 
for  which  his  own  slender  means  could  not 
have  sufficed. 

V  You  will  easily  imagine  that  my  father 
experienced  no  small  gratification  at  finding 
that  the  man  whom  he  had  selected  as  his 
son-in-law  enjoyed  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
father's  friendship.  I  believe  indeed  this 
circumstance  contributed  much  to  hasten- 
ing our  nuptials;  it  is  certain  that  my  fa- 
ther from  this  time  shov/ed  even  more  eager- 
ness for  the  marriage  than  before.     Our 
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hands  were  therefore  soon  joined,  and  we  now 
only  waited  till  Sebastian  could  accompany 
us,  to  accomplish  the  object  after  which 
my  father  had  so  long  sighed, — the  revisit- 
ing his  parents  and  his  native  land.  An 
accident  which  Sebastian  soon  after  met 
with  contributed  towards  hastening  our  de- 
parture. As  he  was  one  day  occupied  in 
the  survey  of  some  works  which  were  car- 
rying on  for  securing  the  fort  more  effec- 
tually, a  ball  from  some  unknown  hand  was 
lodged  in  his  side  and  he  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground.  He  was  instantly  attended  by 
a  surgeon  who  extracted  the  ball,  assuring 
us  that  though  his  recovery  would  probably 
be  slow,  there  was  no  reason  to  entertain 
any  apprehension  for  his  life.  Disabled, 
however,  by  this  means  from  attending  to 
his  military  duties,  he  obtained  permission 
to  return  home  for  awhile  in  order  to  per- 
fect his  recovery. 

"Quitting  Africa  then  as  soon  as  he  could 
be  moved,  we  landed  in  a  short  time  at  Car- 
thagena  after  a  very  favourable  passage;— 
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and  here  my  father  hoped  that  he  was  arrived 
at  the  end  of  all  his  toils  and  troubles .  Alas ! 
too  fatally  he  found  that  more  heart-rending 
troubles  attended  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  than  any  he  had  experienced  du- 
ring his  absence  from  it.  We  immediately 
hastened  to  the  house  of  Don  Lewis  and 
Elvira,  whose  transports,  at  once  more  fold- 
ing  in  their  arms  a  son  whom  they  had  sup- 
posed lost  to  them  for  ever,  are  easier  to 
be  imagined  than  described;  while  to  me, 
when  I  was  presented  to  them  and  to  Se- 
bastian, they  were  scarcely  less  lavish  of 
their  caresses. 

'*  As  soon  as  the  first  transports  of  this 
meeting  began  somewhat  to  subside,  Se- 
bastian hastened  to  his  mother  to  inform 
her  of  all  that  had  passed,  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Don  Lewis,  to  bring  her  to  be  a 
sharer  in  the  general  happiness.  He  re- 
turned in  a  short  time ;  and  entering  the 
apartment  where  we  were  all  assembled, 
with  his  mother  leaning  on  his  arm,  what 
was  our   astonishment  and  consternation, 
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when,  instead  of  the  renewed  transports  we 
expected,  we  saw  my  father  and  Leonora  fix 
their  eyes  instantly  on  each  other ;  while  she 
uttering  a  piercing  shriek  fell  senseless  on 
the  bosom  of  her  son,  and  my  father  who 
had  risen  from  his  seat,  sunk  back  into  it  with 
his  features  all  wild,  and  his  countenance 
pale  and  ghastly  as  a  corpse.     Don  Lewis 
and  Elvira  flew  to  the  assistance  of  Leo- 
nora, while  I  hastened  up  to  my  father ; — 
'  Support  me/  he  said,  '  thou  only  treasure 
of  my  soul!  here  I  cannot  stay.' — So  saying 
he  rose  up  and  staggered  out  of  the  room 
leaning  on  my  arm. 

**  J^'or  a  long  time  every  effort  to  recover 
the  unhappy  Leonora  was  ineffectual ;  but 
at  length  opening  her  eyes  she  cast  them  on 
Sebastian  with  such  a  look  of  unutterable  an- 
guish as  spoke  some  dreadful  secret  labour- 
ing in  her  soul.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
clasping  her  hands  together,  cried  with  a 
look  and  tone  of  convulsive  agony,  *  Sup- 
port me,  Heaven  !  give  me  power  to  know 
the  truth ! ' — then  turning  to  Sebastian  she 
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said,  with  a  broken  and  faltering  voice, 
*My  son — Oil  my  sou — is — is  that  stranger 
I  saw  on  entering — is  he  the — the  father — 
of  your  wife  ?"  The  last  word  was  scarcely 
audible,  it  seemed  to  be  pronounced  with  a. 
severer  struggle  than  if  the  soul  had  been 
parting  from  the  body. 

"  *What  means^  my  mother  ?'  said  Se- 
bastian, terrified  at  her  manner  of  making 
this  inquiry,  and  at  the  agony  in  which  he 
had  seen  her : — *  Yes,  he  is  the  father  of 
my  Isabella,  the  long-lost  son  of  our  bene- 
factors, Don  Lewis  and  Donna  Elvira.' 

*'  *No,  no,  no,  he  is  not — he  cannot  be! 
— stab  me  to  the  heart,  but  do  not,  do  not 
say  he  is  her  father.' 

"  *My  dearest  mother,  speak — what  am  I 
to  think  of  this  ? — what  can  you  mean  ?' 

"  *  Gh  unhappy  youth  ! — Oh  miserable, 
oh  unfortunate  Sebastian  ! — Oh  wicked,  oh 
wretched  Mariana ! — hear  me — hear  me — 
for  thou  must  know  it,  though  it  strike  thee- 
dead  at  my  feet, — he  is — ^he  is — ' 

*'  *  Speak — speak — let  me  know  the  worst.' 
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**  ^ Thy  father  too!' — Sebastian  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  her  hke  one  horror-stricken,  but 
was  unable  to  utter  a  word.      '  Yes,'  she 
proceeded,  *  thou  unfortunate  victim  of  il- 
licit passion,   thou  art  too  surely  v/edded  to 
thy  sister. — My  brain  burns — niyheadgrows 
giddy — let  me  tell  thee  all  while  sense  and 
recoll'jction    still   are  mine — they    cannot 
long  stand  this  shock. — Why  did  not  I  re- 
veal the  secret  of  your  birth,^  before  I  suf- 
fered you   to  go  forth  into  the  Vv^orld,   that 
you  might  be  upon  your  guard  against  every 
casualty  ? — thus  would  the  snare  in  which 
you  are  now  involved  have  been  avoided. — 
But  I  trifle  time  away,  and  my  senses  will 
be  gone  ere  half  the  horrid  tale  be  told.' — 
She  then  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  which 
seemed  to  give  some  relief  to  her  mind,  and 
proceeded  to  relate  the  story  of  her  seduc- 
tion by  my  father,  as  I  have  related  it  to  you, 
adding  ;  *  Notwithstanding  the  diligent  in- 
quiries made  by  my  father,  never  could  we 
discover  the  name  and  rank  of  my  seducer, 
till  at  length  we  abandoned  the  pursuit  as 
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hopeless.  At  my  earnest  intreaty  we  then 
quitted  our  residence  and  retired  hither, 
spreading  a  report  of  my  death,  hoping  that 
by  this  means  my  shame  and  my  misfor- 
tunes might  remain  unknown.  Still  better 
to  favour  the  deception,  I  assumed  the  name 
I  have  so  long  borne,  and  gave  myself  out 
as  the  widow  of  an  officer;  nor  did  the 
truth  of  this  story  ever  seem  doubted  by  any 
one.  My  father  died  within  a  }^ar  after  our 
settling  in  this  retreat ;  and  thus  my  secret 
resting  wholly  with  myself,  I  never  had  the 
courage  to  reveal  it  to  you,  my  Sebastian  ; 
the  story  is,  however,  wiitten  over,  since  I 
could  not  suffer  it  to  die  with  me, '  but  was 
resolved  that  you  should  one  day  know  the 
tragic  circumstances  of  your  birth.  Ah! 
little  did  I  think,  little  did  Don  Lewis  think, 
midst  all  the  kindness  he  showered  upon  u<, 
that  it  was  to  a  grandson  his  bounty  was 
extended.' 

*'  Such  was  the  dreadful  tale  to  which 
Sebastian,  Don  Lewis,  and  Donna  Elvira, 
were  doomed  to  listen.     The  heart  of  Se- 
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hastian  was  too  full  to  make  any  reply  ;  he 
sat  stiff  with  astonishment  and  horror,  till 
he  was  roused  by  beholding  his  mother 
again  in  strong  convulsions  : — her  bodings 
were  but  too  just ;  from  these  she  recovered 
only  to  the  ravings  of  phrensy,  nor  were  her 
senses  ever  restored  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life.  Don  Lewis  and  Donna  Elvira 
supported  this  scene  with  a  fortitude  scarce- 
ly to  be  expected  at  their  advanced  age,  and 
they  now  persuaded  Sebastian  to  let  the  care 
of  his  mother  be  consigned  to  a  trusty  do- 
mestic, while  he  endeavoured  to  compose 
his  mind  so  as  to  meet,  with  becoming  dig- 
nity, the  dreadful  scenes  he  had  yet  to  en- 
counter— the  interviews  with  his  father,  and 
— I  scarcely  know  how  to  pronounce  the 
word —  wife. 

*'  For  Alphonso,  after  we  had  quitted  the 
room  he  still  remained  silent  for  some  time, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  mournfully  upon  me  ; 
but  at  length  rousing  himself  on  a  sudden, 
he  said — *  ^Vhy  do  I  suffer  my  heart  to  be 
thu^  mmianned  ! — Oh  guilt !  guilt  1 — what 
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hast  thou  made  of  me  ! — No,  this  is  not  a 
time  to  give  way  to  weakness,  'tis  a  moment 
to  call  forth  all  my  fortitude,  to  awaken 
every  spark  of  resolution.'  Then  taking  me 
affectionately  in  his  arms,  he  proceeded  i — 
'  Isabella,  my  poor  Isabella,  you  know  not 
what  a  monster  you  now  behold  ; — I  have 
ruined  thee — I  have  ruined  thy  Sebastian 
— I  have  ruined  his  wretched  mother ; — 
why  does  not  the  earth  open  and  swallow 
up  such  a  wretch ! — Isabella,  my  child,  can: 
you  bear  to  hear  the  horrible  tale  ? — -can 
that  innocent  heart  which  never  knew  one 
impure  thought,  bear  to  be  wounded  with 
the  sad  recital  of  a  father's  crimes — can  it 
without  breaking  bear  to  hear — ' 

*'  '  For  Heaven's  sake,,  my  father,'  I  here 
interrupted  him,  *  keep  me  not  in  this  cruel 
suspense  : — let  me  know  the  worst — Oh,  I 
see,  I  know  too  plainly  what  I  must  hear — 
yet  confirm  my  most  fatal  suspicions — tell 
me  that — ' 

^*  *  Yes  my  Isabella,  call  up  every  spark 
of  fortitude  and  resolution  which  thou  canst 
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coinniaiid — thy  soul  has  been  inured  to  mis- 
fortune— yet  a  tale  Hke  this — thou  art — 
thou  art — I  see  that  it  is  so — the  wife  of 
thy  brother.'  He  then  proceeded  to  relate 
to  nie  the  same  story  that  Mariana  had  been 
repeating  to  her  son,  and  concluded  with 
saying :  *  Oh  my  child,  I  see  that  it  is  so, 
Mariana's  agony  spoke  in  terms  too  plain 
to  be  mistaken,  I  see  that  thy  Sebastian  is 
the  offspring  of  my  guilt.' 

**  I  heard  him  out,  and  then  sunli  sense- 
less on  his  bosom.  When  I  recovered  from 
my  swoon-  J  found  the  unhappy  Sebastian 
by  my  side  ; — his  countenance  was  pale  and 
ghastly,  but  in  its  expression  it  was  the  pic- 
ture of  grief,  of  fortitude,  and  of  resigna- 
tion. He  took  my  hand  : — '  Isabella,'  he 
said,  *  you  know  our  fate — I  cannot,  dare 
not,  say  much — we  must  be  separated  for 
ever  ;  we  have  loved  too  well  ever  to  see 
each  other  with  that  pur^  and  innocent  af- 
fection which  alone  must  now  be  ours — 
our  virtue  can  only  hcf  secured  by  absence. 
Think  of  me  as  a  brother,  let  that  guileless 
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heart  still  be  interested  for  me  as  such,  and 
trust  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven  for  the  pardon 
of  our  involuntary^  crime. — Farewell ! — may 
Heaven  send  peace  to  that  spotless  soul, 
aud  shower  down  every  blessing  upon  you ! 
— now  is  the  time  to  show  all  your  forti- 
tude ; — though  my  love  is  undiminished, 
you  see  that  I  am  calm,  take  example  from 
me. — Once  more  farewell. — So  saving,  he 
quitted  my  hand  which  he  had  held  till  then, 
and  casting  on  me  one  parting  look  of  the 
most  affectionate  tenderness,  mingled  with 
the  most  exalted  fortitude,  left  the  room. 
My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  till  I  could  see 
him  no  more,  when  I  again  fell  senseless  on 
my  father's  breast. 

"I  awoke  from  my  trance  to  sensations  too 
dreadful  to  think  of. — Excuse  me  if  I  can- 
not dwell  on  this  part  of  my  stoiy,  if  I  run 
over  hastily  what  remains  to  be  related.  A 
violent  fever  and  delirium  ensued,  during 
the  continuance  of  which  I  was  delivered  of 
a  son,  happily,  as  I  must  think — Oh  wretch- 
ed fate  of  a  mother,  to  be  obliged  to  think 
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SO  t — Still-born.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
I  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  entirely  sensi- 
ble of  the  horrors  of  my  situation.  When 
my  recollection  did  fully  return,  my  first 
anxiety  was  to  know  the  fate  of  the  differ- 
ent sufferers  in  this  complicated  scene  of 
woe.  I  then  learnt  that  Mariana  continued 
a  decided  maniac,  nor  was  ever  likely  to  be 
otherwise,  and  that  my  poor  unfortunate 
Sebastian  was  no  more.  The  wound  in  his 
side,  which  occasioned  his  return  to  Spain, 
broke  out  afresh  from  the  agitation  he  had 
suffered,  and  brought  on  a  fever  which  car- 
ried him  off  in  three  days ; — he  breathed  his 
last  imploring  Heaven  to  bless  and  console 
the  sufferers  he  left  behind. 

The  unfortunate  IMariana  was  now  placed 
by  my  father  in  a  situation  suited  to  her  me- 
lancholy state,  where  she  died  in  about  three 
years,  never  having  enjoyed  any  thing  like 
an  interval  of  reason .  For  myself,  as  I  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  remaining  in  a  spot 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  sorrow, 
I  was,  at  my  own  request,  removed  to  a  small 
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Jiouse  belonging  to  Don  Lewis,  in  a  remirte 
part  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  where  I  lived 
wholly  secluded  from  the  world.  My  father, 
worn  out  with  toils,  with  calamities,  and 
self-reproach,  died  in  two  years  from  this 
time,  and  neither  Don  Lewis  nor  Donna  El- 
vira long  survived  their  son.  Thus  was  I 
left  alone  in  the  world,  with  a  very  ample 
fortune  ;  for  though  the  family  estates  went 
to  a  distant  branch  of  our  house,  my  grand- 
father, never  having  spent  his  income,  had 
j»aved  a  very  considerable  property,  the  whole 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  trifling 
Jegacies,  was  bequeathed  to  me. 

Not  having  now  a  connexion  remaining 
which  could  bind  me  to  any  spot,  and  being 
«very  where  surrounded,  while  I  remained 
in  Spain,  with  objects  which  recalled  some 
painful  recollection,  I  determined  to  quit  the 
country  probably  for  ever.  I  accordingly  set 
out  accompanied  only  by  a  man  and  woman, 
who  had  long  been  domestics  in  the  family, 
and  on  whose  fidelity  I  felt  confident  that  a 
fi.rm  reliance  mightbeplaced,never  to  disclose 
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my  name  or  the  particulars  of  my  story. 
For  about  five  years  I  continued  to  travel 
from  place  to  place,  till  at  length  coming 
hither  I  was  pleased  with  the  town  and  its 
situation  ;  above  all  the  church  struck  my 
imagination,  and  seemed  to  awaken  in  my 
soul  feelings  of  devotion  which  soothed  it 
into  a  calm  hitherto  unknown  to  me.  Here, 
therefore,  I  have  continued  ever  since,  of- 
fering up  my  daily  prayers  and  thanksgiv- 
ings in  the  temple  where  first  I  began  to 
experience  something  like  tranquillity  of 
mind.  Never  have  I  been  able,  however, 
to  endure  the  thoughts  of  mingling  in  so- 
ciety, but  have  maintained  a  life  of  pro- 
found seclusion:  books  are  my  principal 
amusement,  and  I  have  endeavoured  by 
charities,  extended  to  the  utmost  limits  my 
fortune  will  allow,  to  make  some  atonement 
for  the  guilt  into  which  I  was  involuntarily 
led. 

"  Such,  sir,  is  the  short  sketch  I  pro- 
mised you  of  a  life  which  I  think  you  will 
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allow  has  been  singularly  inured  to  misfor- 
tune ;  all  proceeding  from — oh  thought  too 
painful ! — a  father's  guilt.     Aly  early  years 
were  spent  in  hardships  and  captivity ;  and 
when  these  were  at  length  terminated,   and 
a  prospect  was  opened  to  me  of  more  smi- 
Ijng  days  to  come,  a  cruel  blast  intervened, 
driving  before  it  a  horrible  mass  of  cloud 
which  darkened  all  the  sunshine,  and  left 
nothing  but  a  dreary  scene  of  desolation  all 
around  me.     Ah,  my  Sebastian  ! — for  so  I 
fain  would  call  you, — take  warning !  who 
can  tell  what  consequences  may  follow  in  the 
train  of  e\'en  the  shghtest  deviation  from  the 
straight  path  of  rectitude  ?     Could  my  vm- 
happy  father  have  seen  to  its  full  extent  the 
gulf  into  which  he  was   about  to  plunge, 
when  first  he  suffered  himself  to  be  governed 
by  a  lawless  passion  ;  libertine  as  he   then 
was,  he  probably  would  have  paused  and 
turned  aside  from  it.  From  what  I  have  ob- 
served, I  believe  your  heart  to  be  yet  un- 
tainted ;- — oh  preser\'e  it  so !  or,  if  ever  it 
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should  appear  in  danger  of  yielding  to  strong 
temptation,  think  on  my  story,  then  surely 
you  will  stop  ere  it  be  too  late." 

Isabella  here  paused. — -Ferdinand  had 
listened  to  her  story  with  more  than  common 
attention  ;  yet  at  the  conclusion  not  a  word 
of  thanks  for  the  trouble  she  had  taken — 
not  a  note  of  astonishment  at  the  extraor- 
dinary history  he  had  heard — not  a  breath 
of  sympathy  at  the  sufferings  detailed, 
escaped  from  him.  He  fixed  his  eyes  ear- 
nestly upon  her  as  she  uttered  the  last  so- 
lemn and  affectionate  warning,  as  if  to  ask 
why  this  strong  appearance  of  interest  for  a 
stranger  ? — then  looked  at  the  picture  of 
Sebastian,  as  seeming  to  find  in  his  likeness 
to  that  the  sufficient  explanation.  For  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  this  mute  scene  conti- 
nued, when  Ferdinand  hastily  rose  up  and 
departed,  without  even  a  word  of  adieu  to 
the  fair  narrator ; — without  any  expression 
of  gratification  at  being  made  acquainted 
e2 
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with  a  story,  concerning  which  he  had  ma- 
nifested so  much  anxiety. 

He  hastened  to  the  inn,  where  he  found 
Alcantara  reading.  He  threw  himself  into 
a  chair,  while  every  muscle,  every  feature 
of  his  countenance,  was  quivering  with  agi- 
tation. "  Tell  me,  Alcantara,"  he  said,  **  I 
conjure  you  tell  me,  whose  son  am  I  ?'' 

A  question  so  unexpected,  one  which  the 
tutor  was  so  ill  prepared  to  answer,  threw 
him  into  the  utmost  consternation,  and 
wholly  deprived  him  for  some  moments  of 
the  power  of  speech  :  he  could  only  fix  his 
eyes  eagerly  on  his  pupil,  as  if  to  ask  whence 
could  arise  so  extraordinary  a  speculation. 
— "  Nay  then,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  I  see  that 
it  is  even  so:  the  mystery  which  has  hung 
over  my  fate  is  unravelled ;  I  have  listened  to 
a  mother's  warning  voice :  deeply  is  the  les- 
son here  engraven — never,  never,  shall  it  be 
forgotten.  Yes,  pious  angel,  it  was  indeed 
your  own  Sebastian  you  were  addressing — 
henceforward  his  life  is  devoted  to  your  ser- 
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Vice,  proud  to  have  found  a  parent  in  one 
who,  however  she  may  condemn  herself,  is 
in  his  eyes  a  model  of  virtue  and  piety." 

Alcantara  looked  at  him  more  earnestly 
than  before.  "  AMience  come  you  ?''  he  said, 

"  From  the  house  of  Isabella  de  Va- 
lencia." 

"  Ha  !— what  is  it  I  hear  ?" 

*'  Yes,  from  the  house  of  my  mother,  of 
Isabella  de  Valencia." 

"  Assuredly  then  it  is  so.  But  come, 
speak  plainly,  for  I  perceive  that  the  time  is 
come  when  all  myster\^  must  be  at  an  end 
— ^Vhat  has  detained  you  thus  long  ? — how 
is  it  that  you  say  you  come  from  the  house 
of  your  mother  Isabella  de  Valencia.^" 

**  I  am  to  blame,  I  have  been  too  hasty. 
I  had  given  my  ^vord  not  to  reveal  what  I 
have  heard,  and  the  secret  should  have  been 
sacred  in  my  bosom .  Yet  I  persuade  my- 
self that  I  shall  reveal  no  more  than  is  known 
to  you  already.  Are  the  names  of  Don 
Leu  is  de  Valencia,  of  Donna  Elvira  his  wife, 
of  Alphonso  their  son,  and  Isabella  their 
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grandaughter,  unknown  to  you  ? — are  they 
not  rather  names  with  which  you  are  per- 
fectly famihar? — Speak,  answer  me  sin- 
cerely." 

"  They  are." 

**  And  you  know  that  the  unfortunate 
Isabella  was  deceived  in  supposing  her  son, 
the  issue  of  her  fatal  connexion  with  Sebas- 
tian, v/as  stiUbor?i9''* 

-  True." 

**  You  know  too  that  I  am  that  son  .^" 
'  *'  Indeed,  even  so. — ^But  now  I  must  con- 
jure you,  my  dear  Ferdinand,  answer  me  sin- 
cerely. What  has  led  to  your  arriving  at  this 
important  secret? — though  I  think  I  see 
that  our  incognita  at  the  great  church  is  the 
unfortunate  Isabella  herself,  and  that  by 
some  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances she  has  been  led  to  make  her  story 
known  to  you." 

"  'Tis  true.  Now  listen  to  me." — Ferdi- 
nand then  related  to  his  tutor  all  that  had 
passed  with  Isabella,  and  how  she  was  led  to 
impart  her  story  to  Jiim.     When  he  had 
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concluded,  he  said  :  "  Thus  you  see,  Alcan- 
tara, I  already  know  so  much  that  further 
cx)ncealment  would  be  idle :  tell  me  then  all 
particulars  relating  to  my  fate, — how  my  ex- 
istence has  remained  unknown  to  my  mo- 
tlier  ?  why  I  have  passed  as  the  last  remnant 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Tolosa  ?" 

**  You  shall  know  all.  But  first  let  me 
ask,  has  any  thing  transpired  by  which  the 
unfortunate  Isabella  could  be  led  to  suspect 
that  you  are  her  son  ?" 

"  Nothing. — My  strong  likeness  to  my 
father  seems  to  have  led  her  on  irresistibly 
to  disclose  her  story  to  me  ;  but  I  could  not 
perceive  that  any  suspicion  of  her  child 
being  alive  v/as  harboured  by  her.  When 
she  talked  of  its  being  stillborn,  it  was  in  a 
manner  as  if  fully  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  what  she  related,  as  if  no  shadow  of  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject  had  ever  entered  her 
mind  ;  nay,  she  mentioned  it  as  a  cause  of 
thankfidness  to  Providence,  that  one  so  un- 
fortunately circumstanced  had  not  lived  to 
curse  the  authors  of  his  being,  in  the  con- 
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tumely  which  he  must  have  had  fo  encoun- 
ter from  a  harsli -judging  world, — ^Ah  !  as- 
suredly, when  she  kneels  at  the  altar,  a 
gi'ateful  acknowledgement  of  this  kind  dis- 
pensation of  the  Almighty  forms  a  constant 
part  of  her  devotions. — Now  proceed,  tell 
me  all  you  know." 

"  Attend  then,"  said  Alcantara.  "  From 
the  relation  given  you  by  Donna  Isabella, 
vou  know  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  delirium 
at  the  time  of  your  birth.  In  the  ravings 
of  her  malady  she  dwelt  so  constantly  upon 
the  recollection  of  her  crime, — for  so  she 
always  seemed  to  consider  her  unfortunate 
connexion  with  Sebastian, — and  seemed  to 
feel  such  an  inward  horror  at  the  idea  of  the 
curses  which  must  be  poured  by  her  child 
upon  the  heads  of  its  parents,  when  it 
should  be  of  an  age  to  be  sensible  of  its  own 
situation  ; — her  mind  seemed  to  dwell  with 
so  much  horror  on  these  ideas,  that  it  was 
agreed  by  Don  Lewis,  Donna  Elvira,  and 
their  son,  in  the  hope  of  somewhat  tranquil- 
lizing her  mind,  to  persuade  her  that  her 
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child  had  died  in  coming  into  the  world, 
and  that  she  was  thus  kindly  spared  hy  Pro- 
vidence some  of  the  horrors  she  had  so  pain- 
fully anticipated. 

"  But  now  an  important  question  arose, 
WTiat  was  to  be  done  with  the  child  ?  Born 
of  an  illicit  connexion,  it  could  not  inherit 
the  patrimony  of  Valencia ;  that  must  de- 
scend to  the  next  legal  male  heir  :  all  that 
could  be  done  was  for  Don  Lewis  to  make 
as  ample  a  provision  for  him  as  could  be 
spared  from  his  personal  property  :  and  a 
circumstance  which  happened  just  at  this 
time,  inspired  the  idea  of  your  being  edu- 
cated as  the  last  remnant  of  the  house  of 
Tolosa.  Of  that  family  was  Donna  Elvira, 
the  mother  of  Alphonso  ;  and  a  nephew  of 
hers,  Don  Ferdinand  by  name,  was  now  the 
only  male  remaining  of  it.  This  nephew 
had  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  had  mar- 
ried, and  in  three  months  from  her  mar- 
riage became  a  widow.  In  three  months 
more  Don  Ferdinand  himself  died;  and  thus 
no  male  heir  remaining  to  the  family,  the 
e5 
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estates,  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  de- 
volved to  the  Crown.  The  daughter  of  Don 
Ferdinand    dying    in    child-birth,   and  her 
child   dying  when  only  two  days  old,  sug- 
gested to  Donna  Elvira  the  idea  of  intreat- 
ing  the  widow  of  Don  Ferdinand,  a  lady  of 
exemplary  goodness   and   benevolence,    to 
conceal  the  death  of  her  grandson,  and  per- 
mit you  to  take  his  place,  which  could  be 
done  without  injury  to  any  one.    You  could 
not  lay  claim  to  the  estates,  being  a  descen- 
dant only  in  the  female  line  ;  no  objection 
therefore  on  this  ground  could  be  urged  to 
the  plan ;  and  being  really  a  descendant  of 
the  family,  though  not  in  the  manner  you 
appeared   to   be    ostensibly,  no  one  could 
have  a  stronger  claim  than  yourself  to  the 
notice  of  the  only  individuals  now  remain- 
ing of  it.     Thus  this  deception,  which  un- 
der some  circumstances  might  have  been 
open  to  the  strongest  objections  as  a  base 
fraud,  seemed  in  the  prjesent  case  perfectly 
innocent,  if  ever  deception  can  be  so.    It  is 
almost  needless  to  observcj  that  to  this  lady 
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I  was  distantly  related ;  you  have  always 
known  me  as  her  relation,  and  believed  me 
your  own. 

**  You  were  then  consigned  to  the  care  of 
Don   Ferdinand's    widow,    passing  as  her 
grandson,   and  were  baptized  (after  her  de- 
ceased liusband)  by  the  name  of  Ferdinand, 
while  as  a  surname  she  called  you  Tolosa ; 
— not  that  you  could,  even  in  right  of  your 
supposed  mother,  have  any  claim  to  it,  but 
that  both  she  and  Donna  Elvira  took  a  plea- 
sure in   calling  you  thus,   that  the  family 
name  might  not  be  entirely  lost.  Nor  could 
it  appear  unnatural  to  the  world,  consider- 
ing the  relationship  you  were  supposed  to 
bear  to  Don  Lewis,  Donna  Elvira,  and  Don 
Alphonso,  that  they  should  all  feel  a  deep 
interest  for  you ;  and  that  living  near  the 
amiable  lady  who  had  the  care  of  you,  they 
should  delight  to  have  you  often  with  them. 
Perhaps  had  Donna  Isabella  remained  with 
them,  they  might  not  have  ventured  to  take 
the  same  notice  of  you,  lest  any  suspicions 
should  be  awakened  in  her  mind ;  especially 
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since  the  strong  resemblance  to  yout  father^ 
which  occasioned  such  warm  emotions  in 
lier  bosom,  was  striking  from  your  infancy. 
^ut  she,  as  }  ou  know  from  herself,  removed 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  immediately 
on  recovering  from  her  confinement,  and 
from  the  delirium  which  had  preceded  it. 

**  You  also  know,  from  the  story  you 
liave  so  recently  heard,  that  neither  Don 
Lewis,  Donna  Elvira,  nor  Don  Alphonso, 
long  survived  this  period.  Don  Lewis  was 
the  last  survivor  of  the  three.  As  he  pro- 
posed dividing  what  property  was  in  his  dis- 
posal between  his  grandaughter  and  your- 
self, but  did  not  like  to  have  your  name  ap- 
pear in  his  will,  he  made  over  the  half  of 
liis  fortune,  before  his  death,  to  your  sup- 
posed grandmother  and  myself,  in  trust  for 
you,  recommending  that  the  care  of  your 
education  should  b€  consigned  to  me.  This 
matter  was  transacted  with  such  privacy 
that  no  suspicion  of  it  got  abroad  in  the 
world;  and  the  fortune  left  to  Isabella  was 
so  considerable,  that  every  one  was  satisfied 
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It  was  all  Don  Lewis  had  to  dispose  of; 
while  as  a  relation  of  your  grandmother, 
nothing  could  appear  more  natural  than 
that  in  all  things  connected  with  her  grand- 
son she  should  place  entire  confidence  in 
me.  To  Don  Lewis  I  first  became  known, 
when  he  and  Donna  Elvira,  quitting  their 
family  mansion,  from  the  affliction  occasion- 
ed by  ignorance  of  their  son's  fate,  came  to 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Donna  Elvi- 
ra's family;  and  even  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  our  acquaintance  I  was  ho- 
noured with  a  large  share  of  his  friendship 
and  esteem.  On  his  death-bed  he  intreated 
that  I  never  would  quit  you,  and  that  I 
would  endeavour  to  train  you  up  in  such 
sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue  that  you 
might  avoid  falling  into  the  same  errors  and 
misfortunes  which  had  so  cruelly  visited  his 
house.  Indeed  anxiety  for  you  was  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment,  which  seemed  to  cling  to 
his  bosom  while  the  smallest  spark  of  sen- 
timent or  recollection  remained. 

**  The  same  injunctions  were  repeated  to 
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me  by  Donna  Clara  your  supposed  grand- 
mother, when  she  found  her  end  approach- 
ing.   She  had  educated  you,  she  had  watch- 
ed with  anxious  care  over  your  infant  years ; 
first  from  compassion  at  your  forlorn  situa- 
tion,  and  regard  for  those  by  whom  you 
were  entrusted   to    her, — till  she  had  ac- 
quired all  the  affection  for  you  that    she 
could  have  felt  for  one  really  standing  in  the 
relationship  to  her  that  you  were  presumed 
to  do.     The  time  of  her   death  is  within 
your  recollection,  as  you  were  then  six  years 
of  age.     At  that  period  Donna  Isabella  had 
quitted  her  retirement  in  the   Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  nor  could  we  ever  learn  what  was  be- 
come of  her.     This  occasioned  many  an 
uneasy  moment  both  to  Donna  Clara  and 
myself;    and  we  frequently  deprecated  the 
mystery  thrown  around  your  fate,  to  which 
we  had  ourselves  partly  contributed.     The 
misfortunes  of  your  father  and  mother,  we 
often  agreed,  ought  to  have  been   a  suf!i« 
cient  warning  to  all  connected  with  them  to 
avoid  deception  and  mystery  in  future ;  yet 
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they  had  been  so  infatuated  as  to  plunge  a 
second  time  into  the  dangerous  gulf.  As 
grief,  however  poignant,  will  yield  to  time, 
there  was  no  saying,  ignorant  as  Donna  Isa- 
bella was  that  she  had  a  son  living,  whether 
she  might  not  have  formed  some  other  con- 
nexion; and  how  then  could  we  be  secure 
that  you  might  not  be  involved  inadvertent- 
ly in  even  a  more  cruel  situation  than  were 
she  and  your  father  H 

**  All  that  remained  possible  to  be  done, 
under  circumstances  so  embarrassing,  you 
know,  my  dear  young  man,  I  have  done.  I 
have  uniformly  endeavoured  to  gain  that  in- 
terest in  your  heart,  and  that  influence  over 
your  mind,  that  my  advice  might  never 
seem  to  come  from  an  austere  monitor,  but 
from  one  anxious  alone  for  your  happiness. 
In  this  I  have  succeeded:  I  truly  believe 
that  till  this  moment,  every  thought,  every 
emotion  of  your  soul,  has  been  known  to  me 
from  the  moment  of  its  rising :  even  now, 
notwithstanding  your  promises,  habit  has 
been  more  powerful  than  the  silence  they 
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would  have  imposed,  and  I  am  still  your 
confident.  You  know  how  earnestly  I  have 
always  warned  you  to  be  cautious  in  the 
disposal  of  your  heart :  I  have  found  you 
ready  to  listen  to  me  ;  and  such  being  the 
case,  I  have  been  unwilling  to  wound  your 
ears  with  the  recital  of  your  story,  while  no 
necessity  of  revealing  it  yet  appeared.  These 
only  have  been  the  motives  for  a  secresy, 
which  cannot  now  be  maintained  any  longer. 
I  thank  Providence,  which  has  at  last  brought 
us  to  a  knowledge  of  your  mother's  fate,  and 
revealed  it  to  us  with  circumstances  which 
bring  an  assurance  that  nothing  of  what  we 
have  so  cruelly  apprehended  need  be  feared 
any  longer." 

**  Heaven  —  Heaven  be  thanked,  in- 
deed !  "  exclaimed  Ferdinand .  Better — 
better  far  is  it  to  know  the  worst,  than  to  be 
racked  with  the  vain  surmises  by  which  I 
have  been  so  long  harassed." 

"  Vain  surmises! — what  am  I  to  un- 
derstand from  those  words  .^  A  strange 
light  seems  to  dawn  upon  my  mind.     You 
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asked  but  now  with  such  extreme  impetuo- 
sity ivhose  son  you  luere  9 — you  seemed  to 
catch  so  eagerly  at  the  idea  that  Donna  Isa- 
bella was  your  mother,^^ — Is  it  possible  that 
your  mind  should  previously  have  been  led 
to  harbour  doubts  concerning  your  birth,-— 
that  any  hesitation  should  ever  have  arisen 
whether  they  who  were  reputed  your  pa- 
rents were  so  in  reality  ?" 

**  I  will  own  that  I  have  long  had  such 
doubts." 

"  Heaven  and  earth!  whence  could  they 
arise  r 

"  Yes,  all  mystery  is  from  this  moment 
at  an  end.  Now  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
inquire  and  to  impart: — Was  not  my  nurse 
Jacintha  acquainted  with  your  secret  .^ " 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  always 
lived  in  the  belief  that  after  the  death  of 
Donna  Clara  it  was  confined  to  me  alone." 

"  Be  assured,  then,  you  are  mistaken ; 
she  must  have  known  it." 

**  I  cannot  guess  by  what  means:  she 
must  liave  obtained  her  knowledge  surrepti- 
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tiously ;  I  think  I  can  venture  to  affirm  it 
never  was  confided  to  her  by  any  of  the  par- 
ties concerned." 

"  I  know  not  that.  But  look  at  this  pic- 
ture— Is  it  not  Hke — my  mother  ?  "  And 
so  saying,  he  diew  from  his  bosom  a  small 
picture,  set  in  gold,  of  a  lady  of  exquisite 
beauty,  which  he  presented  to  Alcantara. 

The  preceptor  looked  at  it  earnestly. 
**  Whence  had  you  this  ?  "  he  said.  **  It  is 
indeed  like  your  mother,  but  it  is  not  your 
mother." 

*'  AVho  is  it  then  ?  "  said  Ferdinand  ea- 
gerly.     **  Tell  me  instantly,  for " 

**  Nay,  be  not  too  eager.  This  is  the  pic- 
ture of  Donna  Elvira,  the  mother  of  Al- 
phonso :  it  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  your 
mother,  her  descendant,  should  resemble  it. 
But  how  came  it  in  your  possession  ? — how 
has  it  happened  that,  being  in  your  posses- 
sion, it  was  never  shown  to  me  ?  I  remem- 
ber well  that  not  long  before  Don  Lewis's 
death,  this  picture  was  lost,  no  one  could 
conjecture  how ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
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possible  search  was  made  for  it,  never  could 
be  found.  Say,  then,  was  it  from  Jacin- 
tjia  you  had  it  ? — if  so,  it  must  have  been 
stolen  by  her,  though  from  what  motive 
cannot  easily  be  conjectured." 

"  Hear,  then,  all  that  I  know  concern- 
ing it.  You  will  recollect  that  about  six 
years  are  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Ja- 
cintha,  and  that  she  died  rather  suddenly ; 
'. — you. will  also  recollect  that  she  always  re- 
tained that  strong  affection  for  me  which  is 
commoflly  a  remarkable  feature  in  nurses 
towards  their  foster-children  : — and  further, 
you  will  recollect  that  I  was  always  in  the 
habit  of  making  her  occasional  visits,  alike 
when  I  advanced  towards  manhood  as  while 
I  was  still  an  infant. 

"One  day — it  was  not  above  three  weeks 
before  her  death — when  I  went  to  visit  her, 
I  found  her  with  a  little  casket  open  upon 
the  table  by  her,  and  several  papers  and 
other  things,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  casket,  scattered  over  the 
table.     Among  them  was  thi?  picture:  it 
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caught  my  eye  immediately,  as  the  effigy  of 
one  of  the  most  lovely  women  I  had  ever 
beheld ;  nor  could  I  forbear  snatching  it  up, 
and  asking  eagerly  who  it  was. — Jacintha 
coloured  extremely,  and  endeavoured  to 
snatch  it  from  me,  being  evidently  in  great 
con/usion.  'No,'  said  I,  'this  is  mine: 
What  should  an  old  woman,  like  you,  do 
with  the  likeness  of  so  lovely  a  creature  ?  'tis 
a  prize  for  a  young  man ;  and  here  it  shall 
live  henceforward ! ' — So  saying,  I  thrust  it 
into  my  bosom^  which  throbbed  with  an 
emotion  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before^  and 
cannot  describe. 

^^  '  Ah\  rogues-face/  she  said,  ^  you  be- 
gin your  pranks  betimes. — But  that  lady's 
no  bread  and  butter  for  you^  so  give  me  the 
picture  again.' 

'^  ^  Never,'  I  said.  ^  I  do  not  part  with  it 
till  I  find  the  original :  so,  my  good  mother^ 
tell  me,  if  you  can,  where  she  is  to  be  found  .^' 

"  ^  Mother ! '  she  retorted,  in  rather  a 
short  and  abrupt  manner;  'I  say[mother, 
indeed.       'Tis   not  every  man  that  knows 
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his  own  mother  any  more  than  his  own 
father.' 

"  ^  Alas !'  I  said,  ^  do  not  raise  up  such 
cruel  recollections  in  my  mind  ! — Unhappy 
that  I  am,  I  never  knew  either  father  or 
mother  l' 

^' '  True  enough  ; — and  better  sometimes 
that  neither  father  nor  mother  should  be 
known.' 

"  '  Whsit  d'ye  mean  ? '  I  replied  angrily, 
— '  I  hope  you  don't  pretend  to  insinuate 
this  of  my  parents  !  For,  look  ye,  Jacin- 
tha,  I  can  bear  a  great  deal  from  you ;  but  any^ 
reflections  upon  them  you  shall  find  I  can- 
not bear.  I  have  often  heard  my  grandmo- 
ther and  my  tutor  say  that  there  never  were 
better  people  in  the  world ;  and  no  one, 
therefore,  shall  venture  to  utter  a  syllable  to 
the  contrary  in  my  hearing.' 

"  '  Lord  love  ye ; — as  to  your  grandmother,' 
said  Jacintha: — 'Well,  well,  there  are  folks 

in  the  world '    Here  some  one  came  in, 

and  our  conversation  was  interrupted. 

'^  I  again  therefore  took  out  the  picture, 
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aiid  fixed  my  eyes  upon  it,  when  the  recol- 
lection of  your  exhortations  to  beware  how 
I  suffered  my  heart  to  be  engaged^  which 
had  then  been  recently  given  me  for  the  first 
time^  crossed  my  mind ;  and  returning  the 
picture  into  my  bosom^   I  ran   out  of  the 
house,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  about, 
or  what  v/ere  my  intentions.     Jacintha  at- 
tempted to  run  after  me:  but  how  could 
aged  limbs  like  hers  hope  to  overtake  the 
active  ones  of  a  stripling  of  sixteen  ?     She 
called  after  me  intreating  me  to  come  back ; 
it  was  all  in  vain :  sooner  would  I^  at  that 
moment,  have  parted  wsXks.  my  life  than  with 
the  picture.     I  hastened  to  the  little  wood 
near  our  dwelling  ;  I  threw  myself  on  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  a  tree ;  I  drew  out 
the  picture ;    I  gazed  upon  it  eagerly ;  I 
kissed  it  a  hundred  times ;  I  thought  I  could 
never  sufficiently  admire  it ;  and  I  secretly 
vowed  that  my  hand  should  never  be  joined 
ki  wedlock,  unless  I  could  find  out  the  ori- 
ginal.    Your  admonitions  recurred  to  me 
m  vain ;  I  regarded  them  as  the  effusions 
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of  frigid  age,  and  thought  of  nothing  but 
yielding  up  my  whole  soul  to  the  new  senti* 
ment  implanted  there.  All  my  anxiety  was 
to  keep  the  matter  concealed  from  you, — all 
my  apprehension  was,  lest  Jacintha  should 
complain  to  you  of  the  robbery  I  had  com- 
mitted ;  nor  did  I  venture  to  go  near  her, — 
though  anxious  to  a  painful  degree  to  make 
her  explain  what  she  meant  by  the  sort  of 
reflection  she  seemed  to  cast  upon  my  pa- 
rents,— lest  she  should  demand  the  picture, 
which  I  was  resolved  nothing  should  force 
irom  me. 

**  Day  after  day,  however,  passed  on  :  I 
retained  possession  of  my  prize  ;  nor  found 
any  demands  made  upon  me  to  restore  it, 
till  I  began  to  persuade  myself  that  Jacin- 
tha intended  to  let  it  remain  peaceably  in 
my  possession.  At  length  I  received  a  mes- 
sage that  she  was  very  ill ;  that  her  end  was 
probably  near  ;  and  that  she  had  intimated 
an  earnest  desire  to  see  me,  having  some- 
thing of  importance  to  communicate,  wliich 
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must  not  be  made  known  to  any  one  but 
myself.  I  hastened  to  her^  not  doubting 
that  I  should  now  hear  what  I  so  ardently 
wished  to  know,  both  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  picture  and  the  allusions  she 
had  made  to  my  parents.  She  had  been 
seized  with  a  paralytic  affection,  by  which 
she  was  so  far  deprived  of  speech  that  she 
could  scarcely  utter  a  connected  sentence, 
in  a  manner  to  be  understood. 

"  The  first  words  she  said  on  seeing  me 
were  ^  The  picture  ! ' 

"  ^  Jacintha,'  I  said,  ^  I  hope  you  do  not 
mean  to  ask  me  to  restore  that  ? — never, 
never,  while  I  live  will  I  part  from  it.' 

"  '  No,  no,'  she  said  very  distinctly :  and 
then  began  to  attempt  giving  me  a  detail, 
which  I  supposed  was  the  history  of  it ;  but 
from  which  nothing  connected  could  be  mi- 
derstood  :  sire,  however,  many  times  repeat- 
ed the  word  mother  i  and,  as  appeared  to 
me,  combined  with  the  picture.  This  led 
me  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  picture  of  her 
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whom  I  had  always  been  taught  to  consider 
as  my  mother^  the  daughter  of  Don  Ferdi- 
nand and  Donna  Clara.  '  I  understand,' 
said  I^  '  'tis  my  mother's  picture.' 

"  ^  No,  no/  again  she  said,  with  evident 
signs  of  impatience  tliat  I  did  not  under- 
stand her,  continuing  to  make  efforts  to  ren- 
der herself  intelligible,  yet  to  no  purpose. 
She  dwelt  upon  the  word  mother  very  strong- 
ly : — once  I  could  plainly  distinguish  the 
name  of  Alphonso ;  but  still  nothing  con- 
nected^ so  that  I  could  comprehend  what 
she  was  saying.  At  length,  exhausted  with 
these  fruitless  efforts,  she  made  a  sign  for 
me  to  go,  and  said '  Tomorrotu^  which  I  un- 
derstood to  mean  that  she  wished  me  to  re- 
turn the  next  day.  Before  the  next  day  ar- 
rived, however,  she  had  breathed  her  last ; 
and  thus  I  was  left  in  hopeless  ignorance 
of  what  I  wished  so  ardently  to  know. 

**  From  that  time  I  have  constantly  worn 
the  picture  in  my  bosom,  worshipping  it 
with  an  almost  saint-like  adoration,  existing 
but  in  the  hope  of  one  day  discovering  the 
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original.  Sometimes  I  have  reproached 
myself  with  keeping  this  matter  a  secret 
from  you  ;  it  seemed  like  ingratitude  for  all 
your  affectionate,  your  almost  more  than 
paternal  care  and  kindness.  But  again,  I 
was  afraid  of  unburthening  my  heart,  lest 
the  passion  I  felt  should  be  condemned  by 
you  as  wild  and  romantic ;  nay,  I  persuaded 
myself  that  to  cherish  this  enthusiasm  to- 
wards an  inanimate  object  was  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  guarding  my  heart  against 
^ny  deep  impression  from  an  animate  one 
•^^ and  this  you  had  taught  me  to  consider 
as  a  thing  to  be  wholly  deprecated. 

'*  ^Vllen  the  idea  of  our  travelling  over 
the  continent  of  Europe  was  first  suggested, 
you  may  remember  with  what  strong  ex-» 
pressions  of  transport  I  caught  at  the  pro- 
posal. You  thought  them  the  effusions  of  a 
young  and  ardent  mind  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  the  world ;  but  the  real 
feeling  of  my  heart  was  the  delightful  hope 
that,  in  going  from  place  to  plae£  fortune 
ttiight  ^t  le?igth  conduct  me  to  the  spot 
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where  the  object  of  my  wishes  would  be 
found.  I  know  not  what  struck  me  so 
much  in  the  first  sight  of  my  mother  as  she 
was  going  into  the  church,  since  she  was 
then  veiled,  except  that  there  is  undoubt- 
edly somewhat  more  than  commonly  ma- 
jestic and  commanding  in  her  figure;  but 
never  can  I  forget  my  feelings  when  her 
veil  was  thrown  aside,  and  I  first  saw  her 
countenance.  I  found  a  resemblance  to  the 
picture,  which  could  not  fail  to  strike;  and 
my  mind  seemed  lightened  of  a  burthen 
which  had  been  sometimes  almost  insup- 
portable to  me.  True,  the  countenance  I 
beheld  was  older  than  that  represented  in 
the  picture ;  yet  that  might  have  been  paint- 
ed while  she  was  a  younger  woman;  or, 
perhaps,  she  might  be  the  mother  of  my 
charmer. 

"  From  this  moment  all  my  thoughts 
and  ideas  were  centered  in  this  sole  object; 
and  I  was  determined,  even  though  it  should 
occasion  an  interruption  of  our  friendship — 
one  of  the  heaviest  calamities  I  could  expe- 
f2 
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rience — never  to  quit  the  place  till  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  this  extraordi- 
nary woman;  for  so  I  could  not  help  im- 
mediately considering  her.  How  I  have  at 
length  attained  my  ohject,  you  know ;  but, 
oh,  what  a  disclosure  has  it  proved  to  me! 
Combining  her  narrative  with  the  sort  of 
mystery  in  which  I  have  been  led  to  consi^ 
der  my  own  story  as  enveloped,  ever  since 
you  first  cautioned  me  to  beware  of  bestow- 
ing my  heart  rashly,  and  the  dark  hints 
dropped  by  Jacintha — I  had  no  doubt  that  I 
had  found  in  the  unfortunate  Isabella,  not 
only  the  lovely  original  of  my  picture,  but 
also  a  mother.  Oh  Providence!  Provi- 
dence! mysterious  are  thy  ways;  far,  far 
beyond  all  human  comprehension .  In  one 
instance  I  am  right — I  have  found  a  mo- 
ther ;  but  for  the  original  of  my  picture  I 
learn  that  I  have  been  worshipping  a  form 
which  no  longer  exists,  which  has  many 
years  been  the  tenant  of  the  silent  tomb." 

'*  Indeed,"  said  Alcantara,    "  it  is  even 
so.     This  picture  I  well  know;  it  is  that  of 
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Donna  Elvira,  painted  just  before  she  mar- 
ried, for  her  future  husband  Don  Lewis. 
Often  have  I  seen  it  in  Don  Lewis's  posses- 
sion ;  and  I  was  witness  to  the  regrets  he 
manifested  when  it  was  missing  and  he  so 
long  searched  for  it  in  vain.  Like  you  I 
was  struck,  when  I  first  saw  Donna  Isabella, 
with  her  likeness  to  the  picture;  and,  well 
aware  of  the  probabiHty  that  she  was  still 
alive,  the  idea  that  the  person  before  us  was 
that  unfortunate  lady  immediately  struck 
my  mind  very  forcibly.  Unknown  to  you 
I  have  therefore  been  endeavouring  to  col- 
lect all  the  information  that  was  to  be  ob- 
tained respecting  her;  but  my  endeavours 
have  been  less  successful  than  yours.  I 
have  felt,  however^  from  the  veil  of  mystery 
which  I  saw  evidently  about  her,  a  moral 
conviction  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my 
surmises,  and  that  has  rendered  me  doubly 
anxious  to  get  you  away  from  the  place. 
Now,  all  that  remains  is  to  consider  what 
further  is   to  be  done — You  will  not,  my 
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dear  Ferdinand^  make  yourself  kno^^    to 
her?" 

"  Never. — Could  I  see  the  calm,  the  pa- 
tient, the  resigned  satisfaction  with  Vv-hich 
she  told  me  that  her  son  was  stillborn — and 
then  stab  her  to  the  heart  by  telling  her  that 
this  son  is  living;  that  she  has  seen  him; 
that  'tis  to  him  she  has  confided  the  sor- 
rows which  she  thought  were  revealed  to  a 
stranger !  Yet  I  must  see  her  once  more. 
I  parted  from  her  this  morning  abruptly; 
my  heart  was  so  overwhelmed  uith  the  tu- 
iTiult  of  new  ideas  and  new  sensations  which 
crowded  upon  it,  that  I  had  no  power  of 
speech;  and  I  must  take  one  last  sad  part- 
ing look  of  a  being  who  is  rendered  almost 
sacred  to  me  by  her  piety  and  misfortunes, 
no  less  than  by  the  near  and  tender  con- 
nexion which  I  know  to  exist  between  us.*' 

^*  Alas,  my  young  friend !  will  not  this 
interview  be  dangerous.^  Can  you  com- 
mand yourself.^" 

^'  Trust  me. — For  the  remainder  of  this 
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day  I  will  compose  my  spirits  for  the  task : 
to-morrow,  after  she  has  performed  her  de- 
votions at  the  altar  of  the  great  Creator,  my 
filial  devotions  shall  be  rendered  to  her ; 
and  I  then  bid  adieu  to  this  place, — Oh, 
with  what  feelings  !  " 

**  Excellent  young  man  I — how  much  I 
at  once  admire  and  pity  you !" 

At  the  usual  hour  the  next  morning  Don 
Ferdinand  repaired  to  the  door  of  the  great 
church :  but  instead  of  seeing  his  mother, 
as  he  expected,  he  was  accosted  by  a  wo- 
man in  a  long  veil,  who  thrusting  a  letter 
into  his  hand,  darted  down  a  narrow  pass- 
age close  by,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant.  He  was  for  some  moments  so 
astonished  and  confounded,  that  he  knew 
not  what  to  do,  or  v.^hich  way  to  look;  but 
recovering  himself,  he  w^ent  into  the  churchy 
expecting  there  to  find  Isabella.  But  Isa- 
bella was  not  there:  he  waited  and  waited — 
still  she  came  not ;  when  after  an  hour  of 
fruitless  expectation  he  repaired  to  her 
house,  which  he  found  shut  up.    Still  more 
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and  more  perplexed,  he  inquired  of  the 
neighbours  what  was  become  of  the  lad)? 
who  had  inhabited  that  house;  when  they 
told  him  that  she,  with  her  two  domestics, 
had  set  off  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night, 
and  no  one  knew  whither  they  were  gone. 

Ferdinand  now  thought  of  the  letter; 
and  hastening  to  the  inn,  threw  himself  in- 
to a  chair,  without  speaking  to  Alcantara; 
when  tearing  it  open,  he  impetuously  read 
as  follows : 

**  Marvel  not,  young  stranger,  when  you 
hear  of  my  abrupt  departure  from  a  town 
where  a  painful  existence  has  been  dragged 
on  for  so  many  years; — but  pity  sorrows 
which  you  must  see  no  time  can  ever  heal. 
Long  have  I  thought  that  they  could  as  little 
be  aggravated:-— ala&!  the  sad  experience 
of  the  last  two  days  has  convinced  me  that 
there  was  one  pang  which  might  be  added 
to  all  I  had  previously  suffered.  I  dare  not 
assure  myself  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
my  suspicions:  the  suspense  in  which  my 
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future  days  will  be  passed  is  heaven  to  me 
in  comparison  of  what  I  should  endure  on 
finding  my  suspicions  confirmed.- — Surely, 
surely,.  I  must  have  been  deceived  when  L 
supposed  that  I  had  been  a  mother  only  in: 
embryo  ? — that  face,  that  voice,  so  like 
those  of  my  Sebastian5,yaur  age,.so  corre- 
spondent with  those  hours  of-  anguish,,  the 
recollection  of  which  drives  me  almost  ta 
phrensy, — all,  all  assure  me  that  I  am  even 
now  a  mother  in  reality ;  that  it  is  to  a  son 
I  have  related  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of 
those  from  whom  he  is  descended;  that  it 
is  to  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Sebastian, 
the  grandson  of  the  guilty  Alphonso,  I  have 
delivered  my  solemn  admonitions  to  shun 
the  paths  of  vice,  in  which  all  the  brilliant 
prospects  that  opened  upon  his  grandfather  at 
his  birth  were  wrecked;  which  rendered  him 
the  cruel  murderer  of  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  his  own  children. — ^Yes,  those  powerful 
emotions  which  I  felt  at.  the  first  sight  of  you, 
could  be  no  other  than  the  strong  feelings 
of  a  mother  awakened  within  me! — dread- 
t5 
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fal  fate,  which  compels  me  to  repress  them  f 
which  imperiously  commands  me  to  shun 
him  whom  I  would  fain  clasp  to  my  bosom 
with  all  a  mothers  fondness.  But  the 
struggle  is  past — my  resolution  is  taken.— 
When  on  our  first  interview  I  desired  you 
to  quit  me,  and  return  the  next  day,  I 
ivanted  time  for  reflection ;  I  wanted  time 
to  collect  my  hurried  and  scattered  thoughts, 
and  determine  what  was  to  be  done.  I 
knew  not  how  to  persuade  myself  that  the 
likeness  to  my  Sebastian  could  be  the  effect 
of  accident  alone^  and  I  called  to  mind 
that  before  I  quitted  Spain  there  was  once 
a  moment  when  a  doubt  was  awakened  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  what  I  had  been 
told  concerning  my  child ; — that  the  hap- 
less infant's  eyes  were  never  unclosed  to  the 
light  of  the  sun ;  that  he  was  born  only  to 
return  the  same  moment  to  the  dust  whence 
he  came.  This  doubt  was,  however,  in^ 
stantly  dispersed;  and  perhaps  would  ne- 
ver tnore  have  been  thought  of,  had  I  not 
seen  the  living  image  of  my  dead  Sebastian 
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presented  before  me.  Was  it  possible,  un^ 
der  sueb  circumstances,  not  to  recur  to  it? 
Yes,  I  revolved  it  over  and  over :  many 
little  circumstances  came  to  my  recollec- 
tion, which  strengthened  my  suspicions ;  till 
at  length  I  resolved  rather  to  hazard  the 
telling  my  story  to  a  stranger,  than  not 
giving  my  son  the  solemn  warning  to  be 
derived  from  the  fate  of  his  parents.  Equally 
did  I  resolve  that,  my  story  once  told,  I 
would  remain  on  the  spot  no  longer ;  that 
I  would  carry  into  execution  a  purpose  to 
which  I  have  long  been  inclined,  and  re« 
tire  into  a  cloister  for  the  remainder  of  my^ 
days.  My  son — if  indeed  you  are  so — ^you 
know  your  mother's  fate :  she  has  told  you 
the  strict  truth  :  she  has  led  a  life  of  chas- 
tity ever  since  the  cruel  moment  that  com- 
manded her  separation  from  your  father. 
If  you  are  not  my  son,  I  cannot  regret  hav- 
ing made  you  the  confident  of  my  story,  in 
the  prospect  that  an  useful  lesson  may  be 
drawn  from  it  by  one  who  I  am  convinced 
possesses  all  those  qualities  which  can  create 
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a  claim  upon  the  interest  of  hearts  capable 
of  feeUng.  Adieu  ! — adieu  ! — adieu  ! — 
Whoever  you  aie,  coiitinue  to  pity^  may  I 
not  add  to  respect^ 

'*  The  unfortunate 

"  Isabella." 

"  And  is  it  even  so!"  exclaimed  Ferdi- 
nand, kissing  the  letter  ardently,  and  hand- 
ing it  to  his  tutor.    "Look  here,  Alcantara." 

Alcantara  read  it  with  astonishment. 
"  How!"  said  he;  "  she  is  gone .^— -she  has 
quitted  Antwerp  ^  " 

**  At  twelve  last  night,  without  imparting 
the  place  of  her  retreat.— Oh,  Alcantara  1 
what  a  ksson  is  here  for  rae ! — ^Listen  then 
to  my  resolves,  and  oppose  them  not,  for 
they  are  not  to  be  shaken.  She  has  taught 
me  the  only  course  for  one  so  unhappily 
circumstanced  to  pursue; — to  retire  from  a 
world  whicl^  can  offer  no  balm  equal  to  heal- 
ing a  spirit  thus,  wounded,  and  seek  con- 
solation where  only  it  is  to  be  found — in 
the  bosom  oi  our  Creator  and  Redeemer  >: 
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A  cloister ! — yes,  suffering  saint,  your  bright 
example  shall  be  followed  by  your  son^ — 
Alcantara,  you  have  never  yet  refused  me 
any  thing  in  reason  ;  I  have  but  one  last  re- 
quest to  make — Be  present  at  the  awful  mo- 
ment when  I  take  the  vow  which  seals  me 
a  recluse  for  ever." 

"  Yet  think  a  moment " 

**  No,  my  resolution  is  fixed.     Take  this 
picture; — 'tis  a  vain  shadow  which  I  have 
worshipped,  but  that  has  deadened  my  heart 
to  every  other  feeling  which  living  beauty 
might  else  have  awakened:     I  do  believe 
Hieaven  in  his  mercy  placed  it  in  my  way 
as  an  adamantine  shield  to  guard  my  heart 
against  surprise.     Tliat  office  is   now  no 
longer  needed:  Take  it  then — this  shall  rest 
in  its  place."     So  saying,  with  one  hand 
he  gave  the  picture  to  Alcantara,  and  with 
the  other  placed  Isabella's  letter  in  his  bo- 
som.— In  a  very  short  time  a  cloister  re- 
ceived him;  and  in  their  respective  retire- 
ments the  unfortunate  mother  and  son  end- 
ed their  days. 
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A    TALE    OF    LORRAINE: 


CouKT  Kronfeldt,  the  only  remaining 
descendant  of  a  very  ancient  family  in  one 
of  the  northern  principalities  of  Germany, 
had  for  several  years  enjoyed  the  honoura- 
ble post  of  ambassador  from  his  own  Court, 
first  to  the  Court  of  Sardinia  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  Naples.  Weary  at  length  of  pub- 
lic life,  he  resigned  his  employment,  and 
returned  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  his  native  countr}\  His  fortune  was  very 
ample,  inherited  principally  from  a  maternal 
uncle  who  adopted  him  after  his  father's 
death,  when  he  settled  his  whole  property 
upon  him,  desiring  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  assume  his  name. 
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The  count  soon  after  his  return  resolved 
on  making  a  tour  to  visit  his  various  es- 
tates:   he  wished    to   see    how   they  had 
been  managed  during  his  absence,  and  to 
make  some  necessar}^  arrangements  for  re- 
siding  upon    each    occasionally  in  future. 
The  splendour  of  his  more  important  pos- 
sessions,— that  is  to  say,  those  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  uncle, — could  not  alienate 
his  affections  from  a  small  estate  endeared 
to  him  alike  as  his  paternal  inheritance,  as 
the  place  where  he  was  born,  and  as  that 
where  the  happy  years  of  his  childhood  had 
been  chiefly  passed.    This  estate  was  there- 
fore very  naturally  the  first  place  he  visited 
in  his  proposed  tour;  and  he  thought  of  re- 
turning to  it,  after  so  long  an  absence,  with 
all  that  warmth  of  fueling  by  which  we  are 
inspired  at  the  idea  of  once  more  seeing  a 
long  absent  friend.    His  emotions  on  arriv- 
ing there  fully  kept  pace  with  the  delight 
expected  by  anticipation  : — every  bush,  every 
tree,  every  little  hill  and  dale,  reminded  him 
of  some  joyous  scene  of  early  Ufe, — of  that 
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delightful  period  when,  beyond  any  other 
of  our  existence,  every  object  in  nature  ap- 
pears with  a  superior  degree  of  attraction, 
and  a  brighter  sun  seems  to  shine  around 
us. 

If  the  sight  of  these  inanimate  objects 
renewed  so  vividly  in  his  mind  the  de^ 
lightful  impressions  of  his  childish  years, 
with  how  much  greater  pleasure  did  he  see 
again  all  the  faithful  dependents  of  his  fa- 
ther. With  still  greater  pleasure,  with  a 
high  degree  even  of  affection  and  veneration, 
did  he  embrace  his  old  tutor  the  pastor  of 
the  parish  : — this  might  truly  be  called  the 
climax  of  his  happiness.  Towards  this  man 
he  had  ever  entertained  sentiments  of  the 
liveliest  esteem  and  gratitude  ;  nor  could  too 
much  be  shown  for  the  invariable  attention 
he  had  always  paid  him  while  charged  with 
the  care  of  his  education. 

The  report  of  the  count's  intended  visit 
having  been  circulated  in  the  parish  some 
days  before  his  arrival,  it  was  the  good  old 
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Constantine's  intention  (such  was  the  pas*- 
tor's  name)  to  make  a  little  village  festival 
in  honour  of  the  occasion.  The  preparations 
for  it  were  already  begun: — ^but  it  would 
be  tedious  here  to  detail  the  particulars,  the 
rather  as  the  count's  journey  having  been 
performed  with  greater  expedition  than  came 
into  the  pastor's  calculations,,  these  prepay- 
rations  were  by  no  means  completed  before 
his  entrance  took  place;  This  was  a  grievous 
'disappointment  both  to  the  young  and 
the  old  people ;  since,  like  all  who  project 
similariestivities,  .they  expected  great  effects 
to  be  produced  by  their  labours.  The 
count,. however,  consoled  them  by  his  kind 
looks,  and  by  the  assurance  that  their  intent 
tions  were  no  less  grateful  to  him  than  if 
they  had  been  fully  executed:  He  further 
promised,  that  whatever  they  had  planned 
should  be  carried  into  effect  on  some  future 
day,  when  he  would  give  a  general  festival 
to  the  whole  village; — but  this,  he  said,  must 
be  deferred  for  the  present ;  since  after  so 
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long  an  absence  some  little  time  would  be 
requisite  to  get  every  thing  in  readiness 
conformably  with  his  wishes. 

The  good  old  pastor  was,  as  it  happened, 
particularly  pleased  at  this  delay.  As  he 
wished  the  joy  of  the  family  on  the  count's 
arrival  to  be  testified  in  the  very  best  man- 
ner possible,  he  was  desirous  that  his  eldest 
son  should  undertake  the  conduct  of  the 
.lejoicings,  and  he  was  unfortunately  absent 
at  the  moment.  Without  his  direction  the 
father  would  not  have  been  satisfied  that 
any  thing  projected  would  be  properly  ear- 
ned into  execution. 

When  the  crowd  of  visitors  who  came  to 
welcome  the  count  on  his  arrival  had  some- 
what subsided,  and  the  throng  of  people  who 
resorted  from  every  part  of  his  estate  to 
get  a  sight  of  their  gracious  master,  began 
to  cease,  so  that  he  found  hunself  somewhat 
at  liberty  to  attend  to  other  matters,  his 
hours  of  business  were  eonsecrated  to  look- 
ing into  his  affairs,  while  those  of  leisure 
were  very  much  devoted  to  enjoying  the  so- 
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ciety  of  the  pastor  and  his  family.  This 
worthy  old  man  s  mind  was  not  less  stored 
with  knowledge  than  his  heart  was  with  be- 
nevolence, so  that  the  count  found  in  him 
a  companion  extremely  suited  to  his  taste. 
He  had  a  wife,  a  sensible  amiable  woman, 
and  seven  children  (some  boys,  some  girls), 
who  were  all  extremely  well  educated.  As 
the  pastor  was  occasionally  troubled  with 
a  flying  gout,  and  was  now  confined  with  it, 
it  was  necessarily  at  his  house  that  he  and 
the  count  met. 

On  the  first  visit  at  the  parsonage  the  il- 
lustrious guest  observed  there  a  beautiful 
girl,  who  seemed  to  be  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  whom  he  did  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  before.  He 
was  exceedingly  struck  \\'ith  her,  nor  could 
contemplate  her  without  a  secret  emotion, 
arising  no  less  from  her  extreme  loveliness 
than  from  the  strong  resemblance  she  bore 
to  one  who  had  formerly  been  very  dear  to 
him.  As  she  perceived  that  he  examined 
her  vary  attentively,  an  involuntary  blush 
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overspread  her  countenance  vvliich  rendered 
it  still  more  interesting ;  while  his  attention 
excited  in  her  bosom  an  emotion  scarcely 
less  strong  than  what  he  himself  felt. 

In  a  subsequent  visit  the  count,  after 
looking  at  her  very  attentively,  could  not 
forbear  saying  to  his  old  friend,  "  Where 
did  you  meet  with  this  charming  creature  ? 
— she  cannot  surely  be  your  daughter ! 
since,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  you  had 
only  a  son  by  your  first  wife,  and  you  cannot 
have  a  child  of  her  age  by  your  second  mar- 
riage." 

*'  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  the  pastor ; 
^*  she  is  not  my  child  by  birth  ;  but  she  is 
the  child  of  my  heart  and  of  my  adoption." 
**  Yes,  indeed,"  added  madam  Constan- 
tine,  "  she  is  no  less  dear  to  us  than  our 
own  children,  and  she  is  tndy  deserving  of 
all  our  love." 

'*  She  is  the  consolation  and  joy  of  my 
age,"  said  the  pastor. 

"  All  the  domestic  oeconomy  of  my  house 
rests  on  her,"  said  the  wife. 
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^'  She  is  the  general  instructress  ol  our 
children,"  said  the  pastor. 

"  Fanny  is  indeed  a  pattern  for  the  fe- 
male sex,"*  said  the  wife.  "  She  sets  her 
pupils  a  perfect  example  of  true  pietr,  con- 
tent, and  diligent  application  -to  all  the  du- 
ties of  her  station.'^ 

The  sweet  girl  here  feU  upon  the  neck  of 
madam  Constanthne,  and  blushing  deeply 
said  :  ''  O '.  do  not  make  me  ashamed  of  mv- 
self ;  say  only  what  I  wish  to  be — I  would 
fain  be  much  more  than  I  am,  ^t  I  might 
better  repay  your  kind  protection  T — so  say- 
ing she  left  the  room,  though  the  pastor 
and   his  wife  would  fain  have  called  her 

"  Let  her  go,**  said  the  count :  "if  she 
could  hear  your  enthusiastic  praises  with 
indifference,  I  should  think  she  had  much 
more  vanity  than  real  goodness.  Indeed 
I  am  ^lad  she  is  gone,  since  I  have  a 
great  curiosity  to  know  by  what  chance  she 
became  a  member  of  your  fuiiily,  and  good 
manners  would  forbid  my  makiBg  inquiries 
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concerning  her  in  her  presence.  Tliere  is  a 
something  in  the  loveliness  of  her  counte- 
nance, in  the  modesty  of  her  demeanour, 
ar.d  in  the  encomiums  you  have  lavished 
%4>on  her,  that  creates  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest in  my  bosom.  I  feel  convinced  that 
these  encomiums  must  be  founded  in  truth, 
equally  from  her  manners  and  from  the  as- 
surance that,  considering  the  scantiness  of 
your  income,  you  would  not  have  made 
such  an  addition  to  your  family  if  she  could 
justly  be  styled  an  incumbrance." 

"  An  incumbrance  r  exclaimed  both  the 
husband  and  the  wife, — "  Oh  no  !  Heaven 
bestowed  a  blessing  upon  us  when  it  placed 
her  in  our  arms.  Though  the  accident 
which  brought  her  hither  seemed  at  first  as 
if  it  had  thrown  a  burthen  upon  us  which 
we  could  ill  support,  a  short  time  showed  us 
how  much  we  may  be  deceived  by  a  first 
impression." 

**  But  now,"  interrupted  the  count,  *'tell 
me  who  this  Fanny  is,  and  whence  she 
comes  ?     I  feel  an  uncommon  interest  about 
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her,  though  I  scarcely  know  why.  And 
yet,  who  could  avoid  being  interested  by  so 
much  grace  and  beauty,  united  with  so  much 
excellence  ?" — ^The  other  children  were  now 
sent  out  of  the  room,  when  the  pastor  re- 
lated her  story  as  follows  : 

*'  About  four  years  ago,  two  peasants 
came  late  one  evening  in  the  autumn  to  in- 
form me  that  a  carriage  had  just  been  over- 
turned at  the  foot  of  the  pine-tree  moun- 
tain. In  it,  they  said,  was  an  elderly  lady^ 
who  was  so  much  terrified  at  the  accident, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  much  injured,  that 
she  appeared  almost  dying.  How  the  acci- 
dent happened  they  could  not  positively  say, 
but  they  believed  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  driver.  I  hastened 
i  immediately,  accompanied  by  several  other 
persons,  to  offer  my  assistance  to  the  lady 
and  her  companions,  purposing  to  bring 
them  to  my  house,  where  they  could  receive 
all  the  assistance  which  their  situation  re- 
quired.    When  we  came  to  the  spot  we 
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found,  besides  the  elderly  lady,  who  was  the 
only  person  injured,  the  charming  Fanny 
with  whom  you  have  been  so  much  struck, 
a  female  servant,  and  a  man  of  a  gentle- 
manlike appearance,  who  seemed  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

*'  I  had  the  whole  party  immediately  con- 
veyed to  my  house,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon 
to  examine  the  injuries  the  lady  had  re- 
ceived : — it  was  now  discovered  that  she  had 
sustained  a  dangerous  fracture  of  the  hip- 
bone. Her  state  of  health  we  learned  also 
was  very  precarious,  from  a  complaint  she 
had  long  had  in  the  chest,  and  which  had 
increased  very  much  of  late,  so  that  there 
seemed  altogether  little  hopes  of  her  reco- 
very. Her  companions,  in  mentioning  the 
increase  of  her  chronic  malady,  ascribed  it 
to  the  fatigues  she  had  been  obliged  to  go 
through  in  travelling. 

"  I  soon  learnt  from  the  gentleman  that 

this  lady  was  the  widow  of  a  person  of  rank  in 

Alsace,  and  that  she  was  now  a  fugitive  from 

her  own  country  ;  that  the  young  lady  was 
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her  grandaiighter,  and  that  he  hhnself  was 
an  emigrant  French  priest.  More  than  this 
he  would  not  disclose. — In  the  night  the  old 
lady  sunk  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  apparently 
the  effect  of  extreme  weakness  :  in  this  she 
lay  till  towards  noon  the  next  day,  and  only 
then  seemed  roused  from  it  by  the  extreme 
pain  she  endured  from  the  fracture, 

*'  A  physician  was  now  called  in,  who 
gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  she  was 
not  likely  to  live ; — ^hesaid,  that  even  if  there 
were  a  prospect  of  her  recovering  from  the 
accident  in  her  hip,  the  complaint  in  her 
chest  appeared  drawing  to  an  inevitable  cri- 
sis. When  she  became  aware  of  her  dan- 
ger, she  evinced  the  greatest  uneasiness  at 
not  being  able  to  pursue  her  journey  :  this 
uneasiness  was  evidently  increased  by  the 
delay  having  taken  place  in  a  Protestant 
country ;  and,  what  was  still  worse,  from 
her  being  in  the  house  of  a  Protestant  cler- 
gyman. She  even  felt  so  much  irritation  at 
the  latter  idea,  that  she  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  removed  to  an  inn.    Her  con^- 


p\nioivs,  however,  particularly  father  Xavier,. 
tlie  French  priest,  representing  to  her  in 
very  strong  terms  the  danger  she  must  incur 
in  being  moved,  as  well  as  the  inconveni- 
ence she  must  experience  at  an  inn  from  the 
want  of  quiet  and  proper  attendance ;  and 
I  adding,  that  she  was  at  perfect  liberty  to 
have  any  religious  ceremonies  she  wished 
performed,  according  to  the  rites  of  her  own 
church,  she  became  tolerably  satisfied,  and 
consented  to  remain  v/here  she  was. 

"  The  same  reasons,  however,  not  sub- 
sisting for  detaining  father  Xavier  under  my 
roof,  he  insisted  upon  not  being  troublesome 
to  me,  and  would  find  himself  a  lodging 
elsewhere  :  he  also  suggested  to  the  old  lady 
that  my  house  being  small,  it  would  lessen 
the  inconvenience  they  occasioned  me  if  a 
lodging  out  of  the  house  were  engaged  foT 
the  female  servant : — to  this  she  readily  con- 
sented. It  seemed,  however,  in  the  sequel 
that  anxiety  to  lessen  the  burthen  of  so  many 
guests  to  me  was  not  the  leading  motive 
which  led  him  to  wisli  th\^  arrangement.  At 
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first  he  came  regularly  every  day  to  see  his 
spiritual  patient,  though  his  visits  were  com- 
monly short ;  but  after  a  few  days  both  he 
and  the  domestic  absented  them.selves  some- 
times for  a  whole  day  together,  without  any 
one  knowing  what  v/as  become  of  them. 
On  two  occasions,  besides,  when  the  father 
came,  he  was  so  intoxicated  that  we  were 
obliged  to  take  him  away  from  the  old  lady's 
bedside. 

"  This  conduct  overpowered  my  unfortu- 
nate guest  even  more  than  her  bodily  suffer- 
ings, while  at  the  same  time  it  increased  her 
confidence  in  me  and  my  family  ;  our  at- 
tentions were  also  redoubled  from  finding 
her  thus  neglected  by  two  of  her  own  train. 
I  consoled  her  according  to  the  precepts  of 
my  religion,  yet  always  showing  due  respect 
to  hers,  and  carefully  avoiding  whatever 
might  shock  the  prepossessions  of  her  mind. 
She  seemed  deeply  affected  by  this  beha- 
viour, and  often  in  the  warmth  of  her  grate- 
ful feelings  intreated  pardon  of  the  Almighty 
for  the  animosity  she  had  been  accustomed 
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to  feel  towards  all  who  professed  the  Pro- 
testant faith  ;  and  the  support  she  had  given 
in  her  native  country  to  many  acts  of  op- 
pression practised  towards  individuals  of  that 
profession.  The  antipathy  with  which  the 
idea  of  a  Protestant  had  inspired  her,  was 
indeed  in  the  end  so  much  softened,  that  she 
more  than  once  expressed  a  lively  regret  in 
the  thought,  that  any  human  being  could  so 
far  forget  the  general  sentiments  of  huma- 
nity, which  ought  to  unite  all  mankind  to- 
wards one  another,  as  to  persecute  a  fellow- 
creature  for  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  ; — 
this  she  observed  was  the  more  strange,  and 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  the  Lord  of 
all  is  so  forbearing  as  to  give  his  sun  to  shine 
alike  upon  all,  of  whatever  faith  or  profes- 
sion they  may  be. 

"  The  state  of  her  health  becoming  every 
day  more  calamitous,  the  physician  said  at 
last,  without  any  reserve,  that  supposing  she 
could  recover  from  her  fractured  limb,  the 
complaint  in  her  chest  was  now  so  evidently 
dropsy,  that  a  cure  was  entirely  out  of  the 
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question.  The  conviction  of  her  approach- 
ing dissolution,  and  the  frequent  absence  of 
her  priest,  induced  her  to  open  her  heart  to 
me  more  and  more  every  day.  Of  this  I 
took  advantage  to  draw  from  her  by  degrees 
the  particulars  of  her  history,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  her  present  journey,  which  I  shall 
give  you  as  she  related  them  to  me. 

"  She  said  that  she  belonged  by  birth  to 
a  noble  family  in  the  province  of  Lorraine, 
and  was  married  early  in  life  to  the  Baron  de 
Morand,  a  French  nobleman  of  considera- 
ble property  in  Alsace,  by  whom  she  had  one 
daughter.  To  her  inexpressible  grief  and 
misfortune,  the  baron  her  husband  was  much 
addicted  to  gaming,  which  led  him  to  pass  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  among  the  officers 
in  garrison  in  a  neighbouring  town.  She,  on 
the  contrary — who  had  been  placed  in  her 
early  years  in  a  nunnery  for  education,  and 
had  afterwards  lived,  till  her  marriage,  with 
a  very  pious  aunt — was  wholly  devoted  to 
serious  occupations.  Her  time  was  di- 
vided principally  between  the  offices  of  re- 
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llgion,  and  administering  works  of  charity 
and  benevolence  among  her  poor  neigh- 
bours, while  she  endeavoured  by  every  pos- 
sible means  to  instil  the  same  dispositions 
into  her  daughter. 

"  In  this  she  was  extremely  crossed  by 
the  baron,  whose  sole  view  was  to  form  a 
splendid  alliance  for  Mademoiselle,  to  which 
he  thought  her  entitled  equally  from  her 
beauty  and  her  fortune.     In  order  to  for- 
ward this  idea,  he  proposed  placing  her  un- 
der the  care  of  a  female  relation  of  his  at 
Verdun,  where,  he  said,  she  would  receive 
a  polish  which  would  enable  her  to  make  a 
better  figure  in  the  world;  and  thus  she 
would  be  put  in  a  train  which  might  con- 
duce to  the  end  he  uished.     All  that  the 
baroness  could  urge  against  this  plan  was 
of  no  avail,  for  the  baron  would  never  recede 
in  any  point  whatever  from  being  absolute 
lord  and  master  in  his  own  house.     To 
Verdun,  therefore,  the  young  lady  was  sent; 
whence  accounts  were  perpetually  dispatch- 
ed of  the  rapid  progress  she  made  in  the 
g5 
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sole  studies  to  which  her  attention  u-as  di- 
rected— the  attainment  of  showy  accom- 
plishments. Her  being  thus  devoted  to 
idle  worldly  vanity  gave  her  mother  very  se- 
rious concern;  since  she  considered  it  as  in- 
terfering in  every  way  with  the  duties  of 
the  female  character,  and  as  wholly  inimi- 
cal to  domestic  happiness. 

*'  When  Theresa  arrived  at  an  age  pro- 
per to  be  introduced  into  society,  she  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished women  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. To  her  personal  charms  was  added 
the  far  greater  recommendation  of  a  very 
amiable  disposition,  which  promised,  when 
some  tittle  girlish  levities,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  her  education,  were  passed  away, 
and  she  had  attained  sufficient  experience  to 
judge  what  qualities  were  the  real  orna- 
ments of  her  sex,  to  make  her  a  very  valua- 
ble woman.  Within  the  first  two  years  of 
her  being  introduced  into  the  world,  a  regi- 
ment came  into  garrison  at  Verdun,  most 
of  the  officers  of  which  were  foreigners. 
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Among  them  was  a  young  lieutenant,  who 
early  became  acquainted  with  Theresa;  and 
as  he  was  reported  to  have  a  considerable 
fortune,  besides  large  expectations  at  the 
death  of  an  uncle,  his  visits  were  much  en- 
couraged by  her  aunt : — thus  a  mutual  incli- 
nation soon  arose  between  them. 

"  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
their  acquaintance,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  this 
young  man  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Baron  de  Morand  in  disentangling  himself 
from  an  unpleasant  and  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstance which  happened  at  the  gaming- 
table : — thus  the  esteem  of  the  father  w^as 
most  liberally  bestowed  upon  him,  while 
the  kindness  he  had  shown  the  parent  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  daughter's  heart. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  ba- 
ron's sanction  to  their  increasing  attach- 
ment; so  that  a  solemn  engagement,  rati- 
fied by  him,  soon  took  place  between  them. 
Tlie  lieutenant,  however,  being  a  Protestant, 
it  was  judged  expedient  that  the  affair 
should  be  concealed  from  the  baroness,  ^nd 
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much  pains  was  taken  to  tins  effect.  A 
rumour  of  it  notwithstanding  reached  her ; 
when  all  her  maternal  zeal  was  exerted  to 
put  an  end  to  it — but  exerted  ineffectually ; 
^ince  the  baron  chose  on  this  occasion,  as 
he  had  often  done  on  others,  to  assert  his 
supreme  authority  in  all  family  concerns. 

"  About  this  time  the  young  lieutenant 
was  sent  for  home  in  great  haste  upon  the 
death  of  his  father.  This  separation  was  a 
heart-breaking  stroke  to  the  lovers: — to  con- 
sole them  under  it  as  much  as  possible,  the 
baron  consented  to  their  being  privately 
married;  and  this  ceremony  took  place  not 
many  days  before  the  new  bridegroom's  de- 
parture. At  the  moment  of  parting  he 
made  a  solemn  promise  to  his  Theresa  that 
he  would  return  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  his 
inheritance  could  be  settled,  when  their 
marriage  should  be  made  public.  From 
unavoidable  delays,  however,  he  found  no 
possibility  of  returning  with  the  expedition 
he  had  flattered  himself ;  and  thus  so  long 
an   interval  elapsed  that  the  situation  of 
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Tlieresa,  about  to  become  a  mother,  was 
very  apparent.  On  this  account  her  father 
judged  it  expedient  to  carry  lier  back  to  his 
own  house  in  the  country,  and  relate  to  her 
mother  what  had  happened. 

"  From  what  has  been  already  said  of 
the  baroness's  bigotry,  her  anger  at  hearing 
that  her  daughter  was  married  to  a  Pro- 
testant may  easily  be  imagined  :  it  rose  in- 
deed to  a  height  which  rendered  her  little 
less  than  frantic.  One  morning,  after  a 
most  violent  altercation  between  her  and 
the  baron  upon  this  subject,  the  latter,  to 
get  away  from  her,  went  and  joined  a  hunt- 
ing party.  The  chase  wiis  a  severe  one; 
and  the  baron  overheating  himself  ex- 
ceedingly by  hard  riding,  this  corporeal 
exertion  acting  upon  the  irritated  state  of 
his  mind,  had  such  an  effect  upon  him 
that  a  material  blood-vessel  broke,  and  he 
died  in  a  few  hours. 

*'  The  baroness  was  far  from  being  in- 
consolable at  this  event;  on  the  contrary, 
she  pleased  herself  exceedingly  with  the 
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idea  that  she  might  be  able  now,  by  means 
of  contrivances  and  persecutions,  to  effec- 
tuate a  separation  between  the  unfortunate 
Theresa  and  her  husband.  With  this  view 
she  kept  her  daughter's  pregnancy  closely 
concealed,  contriving  at  the  same  time  to 
mthhold  from  her  all  the  letters  that  came 
from  her  husband;  and  then  made  his  ap- 
parent silence  a  reason  for  reproaching  her 
as  having  connected  herself  with  a  man  by 
whom  she  was  deserted.  She  succeeded 
but  too  well  in  her  inhuman  purpose.  Poor 
Theresa,  worn  out  with  the  idea  that  she 
was  forsaken  by  the  man  she  loved,  and 
harassed  by  the  constant  reproaches  of  her 
mother,  to  which  she  added  exhortations  to 
consent  to  an  application  to  Rome  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  ; — worn  out  with 
these  things,  it  w^as  not  surprising  that  she 
had  not  strength  to  go  through  the  period 
of  her  deliveiy,  but  died  in  bringing  into 
the  world  our  darling  Fanny. 

"  It  was  not  till  the  misguided  mother 
saw  her  daughter  expire  in  her  arms,  that 
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^he  was  awakened  to  reflection  upon  the 
share  that  she  herself  had  in  bringing  on 
that  daughter's  fate.  When  she  did  see  it, 
bitter  indeed  were  her  self-reproaches ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  she  could  satisfy  herself  that 
her  guilt  would  be  in  some  degree  atoned 
by  having  saved  her  little  grandaughter 
from  being  brought  up  in  the  errors  of  he- 
resy :  and  that  this  might  be  effectually  se- 
cured, that  the  father  might  be  prevented 
from  ever  claiming  his  child,  she  sent  the 
young  lieutenant  word  that  both  mother  and 
child  were  dead.  She  then  carried  the  in- 
fant Fanny  into  her  own  native  country  of 
Lorraine,  where  she  placed  her  under  the 
care  of  a  German  peasant  and  his  wife,  ex- 
acting from  them  a  solemn  engagement  to 
fix  her  in  a  convent  as  soon  as  she  was 
old  enough,  and  have  her  educated  with  a 
view  to  her  taking  the  veil.  The  engage- 
ment was  punctually  fulfilled,  according  to 
the  account  I  have  received  from  our  sweet 
Fanny  herself.  But  this  part  of  her  story, 
my  dear  count,  you  shall  hear  from  her  own 
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mouth,  which  will  give  it  a  two-fold  in- 
terest." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  count,  "  I  shall  re- 
joice in  such  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  this  charming  girl." 

"  Besides,"  said  the  wife,  "  if  my  hus- 
band begins  talking  of  Fanny,  he  will  forget 
her  grandmother  entirely,  and  eveiy  thing 
connected  with  her;  and  Heaven  knows 
when  we  may  arrive  at  the  remainder  of  her 
itory." 

*'  Well  then,"  the  pastor  continued,  *'  we 
will  leave  her  in  the  convent,  where  she  re- 
mained till  the  doors  of  all  such  institutions 
were  thrown  open  by  the  French  revolution, 
and  her  grandmother  was  obliged  reluc- 
tantly to  take  her  home.  The  baroness  was 
now  involved  in  a  series  of  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances, which  obliged  her  at  length  to 
sell  her  property,  in  order  to  settle  her  af- 
fairs, and  retire,  with  what  little  remained, 
to  some  other  place.  The  conduct  of  this 
affair  was  entrusted  to  father  Xavier;  and 
what  more  she  had  was  placed  in  his  hands 
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till  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  their  desti- 
luition.  It  was  upon  this  journey  that  the 
accident  happened  whicli  detained  her  at 
mv  house. 

"  These,  sir,  are  the  circumstances  which 
I  learned  from  the  baroness  respecting  her- 
self and  her  grandaughter. — It  soon  be- 
came obvious  that  her  dissolution  could  not 
be  very  distant,  as  her  health  visibly  declined 
every  day.  It  was  probably  somewhat  has- 
tened by  the  additional  vexation  she  expe- 
rienced from  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the 
man  whom  she  had  chosen  as  her  confiden- 
tial friend.  One  morning  when  father  Xu- 
vier  was  expected  as  usual  to  perform  mass 
with  her,  he  did  not  appear;  nor  was  her 
servant  any  where  to  be  found.  iVfter  wait- 
ing in  anxious  expectation  for  them  till 
evening, — supposing  that  they  might  only  be 
gone  to  a  neighbouring  town,  which  the  fa- 
ther had  frequented  very  much  of  late,  and 
whence  he  had  commonly  returned  exceed- 
ingly intoxicated, — all  hope  of  seeing  them 
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that  day  was  at  length  abandoned.     The 
next  day  was  the  same — nothing  did  we  see 
or  hear  of  them.     A  third  passed  in  the 
like  manner ;  till  at  length  it  became  evi- 
dent that  they  had  eloped  together ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  that  Xavier  had  carried 
away  the  money  confided  to  his  care,  which 
was    nearly  all  that  remained  to   the  ba- 
roness:  they  had  also  stolen  a  casket  con- 
taining many  valuable  jewels.     Serious  as 
this  loss  was  to  her,   yet,   strange  to  say, 
from  a  feeling  of  reverence  to  the  sacred- 
ness — for  so  she  still  considered  it — of  his 
character,  she  would  not  suffer  any  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  for  pursuing  the  fugitives, 
or  recovering  the  plunder  of  which  they 
had  possessed  themselves.     Any  detection 
of  the  robbery  would  have  brought  a  re- 
flection, as  she  conceived,  upon  the  priest- 
hood in  general ;  and  this  would,  in  her  eyes, 
have  been  an  act  of  little  better  than  pro- 
faneness.     What  she  seemed  the  most  to 
regret  was  the  loss  of  his  spiritual  conso- 
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lation  iir  a  place  where  she  could  hardly 
expect  to  meet  with  another  Catholic 
priest. 

"  This  event  almost  necessarily  led  to 
her  placing  a  still  increased  confidence  in 
me  and  my  wife :  indeed  our  unwearied  at- 
tentions at  length  won  upon  her  so  far  as 
almost  to  convince  her  that  there  might  be 
good  people  in  the  world  not  of  the  Catho- 
lic persuasion.  A  few  days  before  her 
death,  she  placed  in  my  hands  a  purse  con- 
taining fifty  Louis-d'or,  and  an  elegant  little 
casket.  The  latter,  she  said,  had  belonged 
to  her  daughter,  and  she  believed  it  con- 
tained letters  from  her  lover;  but  she  had 
never  opened  it,  and  indeed  did  not  know 
how  to  do  so,  without  breaking  it  to  pieces. 
This  she  desired  might  be  preserved  for  her 
grandaughter,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
her  mother;  and  she  strictly  enjoined  me 
not  to  let  it  be  injured  by  any  attempt  to 
force  it  open,  but  that  I  v/ould  wait  till 
some  means  might  be  found  of  opening  it 
v.ithout  violence.     Of  the  money  she  de- 
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Sired  I  would  retain  sufficient  to  reimburse 
myself  the  expenses  they  had  occasioned 
me,  and  that  I  would  keep  the  remainder 
for  Fanny.  At  the  same  time  she  earnestly 
requested  that  this  charming  girl  might  be 
replaced  in  a  convent  the  first  possible  op- 
portunity. 

"  The  exertion  of  making  this  sort  of 
oral  will  was  so  great  to  one  in  her  debili- 
tated state,  thut  she  soon  after  sunk  into  u 
ki^id  of  senseless  torpor,  in  which  she  ex- 
pired, without  our  being  sensible  of  the 
actual  moment  of  her  decease.  The  fate 
of  this  poor  woman  excited>  my  compas- 
sion very  strongly,  and  I  have  never  ceased 
to  regret  in  her  the  sad  effects  produced  by 
bigotry.  Her  mind  was  simple,  and  she 
did  not  want  natural  goodness,  but  her  lur- 
derstanding  was  perverted  by  the  prejudices 
in  which  she  was-  educated.  Instead  of 
being  taught  to  look  to  the  grander  features 
of  virtue  and  morality  as  her  leading  rules 
of  conduct,  her  attention  had  been  princi^ 
pally  directed  to  gi  childish  observance  of  all 
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those  j>etty  ceremonials  with  which  ht-r 
Church  abounds,  till  she  finished  by  consi- 
dering the  observing  them  as  of  far  more 
importance  towards  accomplishing  the  great 
work  of  eternal  salvation,  than  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

**  During  the  whole  time  of  the  baron- 
ess's illness  and  death,  my  attention  wa* 
exceedingly  occupied  in  contemplating  the 
conduct  of  her  charming  grandaughter ;  and 
the  more  narrowly  I  observed  it,  the  more 
was  my  astonishment  excited.  Notwith- 
•standing  the  trifling  and  burthensome  kind 
■of  -devotion  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected through  the  narrow  bigotry  of  her 
grandmother,  and  which  in  many  youthfid 
minds  would  have  created  a  disgust  to  all 
religion,  I  never  saw  a  person  of  any  age, 
more  especially  one  so  young,  with  a  more 
rationally  pious  mind.  She  was  unwearied 
in  her  attention  to  the  baroness,  and  scarce- 
ly ever  quitted  her  bedside  :  she  performed 
for  her  all  the  offices  of  a  nurse  ;  prayed 
with  her,  and  bore  with  all  her  weaknesses. 
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in  a  manner  which  showed  her  a  perfect 
model  of  truly  Christian  patience.  It  was 
often  incomprehensible  to  me,  considering 
that  she  had  been  educated  amid  all  the 
petty  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  convent^ 
how  she  had  acquired  so  much  sound  un- 
derstanding, and  such  a  correct  judgement 
upon  almost  all  subjects.  But  her  short 
history,  when  you  hear  it,  sir,  will  some- 
what explain  this  phsenomenon. 

"  The  last  offices  had  scarely  been  ren- 
dered to  the  remains  of  the  baroness,  when 
Fanny  requested  of  me  to  let  her  attend  at 
the  religious  instruction  which  I  gave  at 
regular  stated  times  to  my  own  children  : 
not,  she  said,  that  she  intended  by  this  to 
pledge  herself  to  any  thing  ;  she  wished  to 
hear  both  sides,  and  then  range  herself  on 
that  which  appeared  the  most  satisfactory 
to  her  conscience.  I  told  her  of  the  baron- 
ess's having  desired  that  she  might  be  re- 
placed in  a  convent :  but  she  threw  herself 
on  her  knees,  and  entreated  me  earnestly 
not  to  compel  her  again  to  follow  that  course 
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of  life : — all  her  wish  in  this  world  was  to 
remain  with  me ;  and  she  was  ready  to  un- 
dertake even  the  most  humble  offices  in  my 
house,  provided  I  would  but  afford  her  a 
shelter  there.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how 
we  acted  upon  this  occasion  ; — her  presence 
here  speaks  for  us  sufficiently ;  and  we  can- 
not rejoice  too  highly  in  the  chance  that 
threw  such  a  treasure  into  our  hands." 

The  good  pastor  here  ceased  his  narra- 
tion, when  a  complete  silence  of  some  mi- 
nutes ensued.  It  was  first  broken  by  the 
wife,  who  said,  "  My  dear  husband,  you 
see  'tis  as  I  say, — ^when  you  begin  to  talk  of 
Fanny,  and  tell  the  chance  that  brought  her 
hither,  you  never  know  how  to  stop.  See, 
you  have  talked  till  the  count  is  quite 
wear)\" 

^*  Nay,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  count, 
somewhat  roused  by  her  observation,  '*  there 
is  no  ground  for  this  reproof ;  be  assured 
the  story  I  have  heard  has  interested  me 
deeply,  nor  will  you  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
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I  say,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  in  part  my 
own." 

''Yours !"  exclaimed  the  pastor  and  his 
wife — "  Impossible  !" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  count : 
'^  yet  before  I  pronounce  with  too  much  cer- 
tainty, I  must  get  the  fullest  explanation  I 
can  obtain  upon  the  subject.  Could  I  not 
see  your  lovely  charge,  and  question  her  re- 
specting the  particulars  of  her  life  ?  I  will 
then  explain  myself  further." 

"  Oh  certainly,"  said  the  pastor;  "  Fanny 
will  be  proud  to  relate  her  little  story  to 
you : — she  has,  I  know  not  how,  a  particular 
esteem  and  respect  for  Count  Kronfeldt." 

*<  Which  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  in- 
crease," said  the  count.  "  Let  me  see  her 
therefore  without  delay." 

**  That  you  shall  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure," said  the  wife :  and  she  went  hastily 
out  of  the  room,  returning  in  a  few  minutes 
with  Fanny. 

The  count  sprang  up  as  she  entered,  and 
by  an  involuntary  emotion  caught  l^er  «a- 
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gerly  in  his  arms,  exclaiming,  "My  child  1 
my  dear  dear  child !"  Fanny  looked  at  him 
with  the  utmost  astonishment.  ''  Ah !"  he 
continued,  still  pressing  her  to  his  bosom, 
"  how  sweet  is  the  name  of  child  to  him 
who  believes  himself  indeed  your  father : 
your  foster-parents  give  you  such  an  exaltr* 
ed  character,  that  every  one  would  be  proud 
to  call  you  child.  Come  then,  relate  all  you 
know  concerning  yourself,  and  pardon  tlie 
blunt  warmth  of  my  behaviour." 

''How!"  said  Fanny,  blusliing ;  *'you 
speak,  sir,  of  a  father !  but  I  have  never  known 
either  father  or  mother ;  I  cost  the  latter  her 
life,  and  my  father  forsook  both  his  wife  and 
child  even  before  I  was  born." 

''Oh  no,  no!  he  is  falsely  accused;  he 
did  not  forsake  them,  but  he  was  cruelly  de-. 
ceived.  Ah!  if  he  had  known  that  he  pos- 
sessed such  a  daughter,  would  he  not  have 
sought  her  out  at  the  remotest  corner  of  tiie 
world  though  oceans  had  separated  him  from 
her.^  Forsake  you! — no,  no;  he  never  knew 
that  such  a  treasure  was  his.'* 

VOL.  III.  H 
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"  Heaven,  however,  gave  me  parents  in 
tliis  excellent  couple." 

*'  So  that,  if  your  father  were  indeed  to 
claim  you,  you  could  never  love  him  as  you 
love  them  ?" 

"The  heart  is  capacious,  it  affords  space 
for  a  large  share  of  affection : — if  I  were  to 
find  a  father  who  would  love  me  as  they  do, 
I  have  affection  enough  to  bestow  on  all." 

"  Ah !  how  this  innocent  declaration  re- 
joices my  heart !  But  come,  dear  child,  I  have 
interrupted  you  in  the  relation  which  I  so- 
licited ;  now  proceed  in  your  story : — Your 
mother,  you  say,  died  in  giving  you  birth  ?" 

'*  Alas!  'tis  true. — Innnediately  after  my 
birth  my  grandmother  placed  me,  though 
I  know  not  why,  under  the  care  of  a  pea- 
sant and  his  wife  in  the  province  of  Lorraine. 
Of  the  period  of  my  life  passed  with  them 
I  have  little  to  say;  I  can  indeed  remember 
little  of  it,  except  the  last  two  years.  I  know 
that  I  was  very  happy^  that  my  nurse  was  a 
good  woman,  and  took  at  least  as  much  care 
of  me  as  of  her  cow,  her  goats,  her  chickens. 
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and  her  geese.  Of  her  worthy  husband 
much  stronger  recollections  are  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  and  I  cannot  recur  to  those 
recollections  without  feeling  a  strong  respect 
for  his  memory,  as  my  first  instructor  and 
my  constant  friend.  He  had  been  serjeant  in 
a  Franco -German  regiment,  with  which  he 
made  several  campaigns,  particularly  in  Ame- 
rica, till  at  length  from  repeated  wounds  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  service.  Oh^  how 
fond  was  I  of  him,  and  he  of  me ! — he  was 
perpetually  nursing  me  upon  his  knee  or 
leading  me  about  in  his  hand.  He  taught 
me  to  read,  and  inspired  me  v/ith  an  early 
piety — to  know  and  to  reverence  the  great 
Creator  of  all  things,  alike  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  in  bis  revealed  will.  Often  would 
be  relate  to  me  stories  of  the  adventures  he 
had  met  with  in  his  campaigns,  and  many 
little  drawings  did  he  make  from  memory 
of  remarkable  places  which  be  had  visited 
in  foreign  countries. 

"When  I  was  taken  from  these  people, 
the  good  man  seeing  me  in  tears  wept  over 
h2 
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me,  and  said  he  could  never  long  sur\  Ite 
this  separation  ;  I  had  lived  with  him  till  lie 
loved  me  as  his  own  child.  His  forebodings 
were  but  too  just:  he  came  twice  to  see  me 
at  the  convent,  which  was  only  nine  miles 
from  his  house;  and  in  less  than  two  months 
from  the  last  time,  I  heard  to  my  no  small 
regret  that  he  was  dead  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  violent  cold,  caught  perhaps  in 
visiting  me. 

**  At  first,  my  new  w^ay  of  life  suited  me 
so  ill  that  I  thought  I  should  soon  have  fol- 
lowed him.  I  had  hitherto  been  a  true  child 
of  Nature,  living  almost  entirely  in  the  gar- 
dens and  fields ;  the  confinement  of  a  cloister 
was  not  either  suited  to  my  taste  or  con- 
ducive to  my  health.  Youth  and  strength, 
however,  prevailed  over  the  ill  effects  it  first 
produced  upon  me  corporeally,  and  habit  at 
length  reconciled  my  mind  to  the  narrow 
boundaries  within  which  I  was  immured. 
One  thing  that  contributed  essentially  to  re- 
mo\dng  my  distaste  for  my  situation  was, 
that  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  under  the 
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charge  of  a  very  worthy  ahbess,  who  seem- 
ed studious  to  remove  the  chagrin  which 
at  first  preyed  upon  me  irresistibly.  There 
were  also  several  pupils  about  my  own  age, 
with  whom  I  could  associate  freely ;  and  I 
had  as  my  governess  a  nun  of  most  pleasing 
and  am.iable  manners,  who  had  very  good 
abilities  and  v/as  extremely  well-informed. 

"  She  was  not  educated  with  the  idea  of 
devoting  herself  to  a  religious  life,  and  took 
the  veil  rather  as  a  refuge  from  a  disappoint- 
ment experienced  in  early  life  than  from  in- 
clination ;  so  that  she  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  a  fund  of  information  on  other 
matters  than  those  belonging  to  religion, 
which  made  her  at  once  a  pleasing  compa- 
nion and  excellent  instructress.  From  her 
I  acquired  the  knowledge  of  several  lan- 
guages, and  many  other  attainments  both 
useful  and  agreeable;  and  she  lent  me  many 
\'aluable  books  wliich  she  had  contrived  to 
bring  with  her  into  the  convent.  In  short, 
to  the  amiable  Celestina  I  am  indebted  for 
every  thing  that  I  know  beyond  mere  read- 
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ing  and  writing ;  and  I  had  attached  myseL^ 
to  her  so  warmly,  that  I  could  without  much 
reluctance  have  become  a  nun .  The  Ahnighty 
was  however  pleased  to  make  a  kinder  dis- 
posal of  me  when  he  conducted  me  hither. 

''  Our  convent  doors  being  thrown  open 
by  the  French  revolution,  and  my  grand- 
mother being  obliged,  from  some  circum- 
stances which  she  never  explained  to  me, 
to  sell  her  property  and  retire  into  another 
country.,.." 

''  Enough,  dear  Fanny,"  said  the  pastor; 
*^  the  count  is  already  informed  of  the  acci- 
dent that  brought  you  to  our  house." 

**True,"  answered  Fanny ; ''  but  it  remains 
for  me  in  my  little  history  to  relate  the  ge- 
nerous reception  we  experienced  here,  and 
to  pour  out  the  gratitude  with  which  my 
heart  overflows  for  the  unbounded  kindness 
I  have  received  under  your  roof." 

"  Not  a  word  on  that  subject,"  said  the 
pastor;  "  our  kind  friend  the  count  shall  be 
judge  between  us.  Ought  not  the  gardener 
who  sees  himself  rewarded  for  the  care  he 
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has  bestowed  upon  a  fine  fruit- tree  by  a  plen- 
tiful crop  of  delicious  fruit,  to  be  asbamed 
of  arrogating  to  biniself  the  sole  credit  of 
what  he  has  received  from  the  Creator 
through  the  hands  of  nature  ?" 

*' And,"  added  the  wife,  '*  have  the  obli- 
gations been  greater  on  your  side  than  ours  ? 
If  we  have  sheltered  you,  have  you  not  in  a 
thousand  ways  assisted  us,  and.  added  to  our 
comfort  and  happiness  ?" 

*'  This  noble  contest,"  said  the  count, 
**  does  equal  honour  to  all  concerned  in  it. 
But  let  us  return,  my  Fanny,  to  your  inter- 
esting story : — there  is  a  very  important 
circumstance  to  be  inquired,  which  neither 
you  nor  my  old  friend  have  thought  proper 
to  mention  ; — this  is,  your  family  name  ?'* 

**  De  La  Serre,"  replied  Fanny. 

"  Justly  then  indeed,"  said  the  count, 
"  did  I  observe  that  I  had  been  listening  to 
my  own  story ; — yes,  all  doubt  is  now  re- 
moved, you  are — you  are  indeed  my  daughter, 
my  beloved  child :" — and  he  pressed  her  to 
his  bosom  vAth  redoubled  eagerness,  while 
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Fann}%  wholly  overcome,  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  burst  into  tears.  Tlie 
pastor  and  his  wife  at  the  same  time  raised 
their  hands  to  heaven,  and  said  to  each  other 
with  looks  of  the  utmost  astonishment,  *  *  The 
count  her  father ! — Fanny,  daughter  to  the 
count !" 

When  the  first  emotions  of  surprise  and 
joy  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  count  had 
a  thousand  questions  to  ask  ;  and  every  an- 
swer he  received  but  the  more  confirmed  to 
him  the  truth  of  his  discovery.  **  Oh  what 
a  happiness  it  is,"  he  said,  "  at  length  to 
have  found  my  daughter ! — and  such  a  daugh- 
ter !  A  daughter  alone  was  wanting  to  ren- 
der my  bliss  complete^  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  that  bliss  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  con- 
duct me  through  the  most  wonderful  laby- 
rinth. What  charming  prospects  open  to  me 
for  my  old-age ! — what  comforts  for  my  de- 
clining years !  How  will  my  dear  good  wife 
rejoice  when  1  carry  her  this  treasure^  the  ex- 
cellent child  of  an  excellent  mother,  and  the 
perfect  image  of  her  in  all  the  charms  of  her 
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person  and  manners!  God  forgive  your 
grandmother !  my  child — what  anguish  did 
slie  not  inflict  upon  me  ?  But  she  has  suffer- 
ed severely  for  her  misguided  conduct^  and 
I  have  found  you." 

If  wonder  and  delight  were  at  first  the 
sole  sensations  of  the  pastor  and  his  wife 
upon  this  discovery,  a  new  one  soon  arose 
to  mingle  itself  with  them,  which  was  re- 
gret, in  the  idea  that  they  must  now  look 
forward  to  a  separation  from  Fanny.  Not 
yet  however  fully  understanding  the  affair, 
the  pastor,  to  satisfy  himself,  said  with  some 
hesitation,  ''I  do  not  understand,  my  dear 
count " 

"  No,  certainly,  my  good  friend,"  said  the 
count,  interrupting  him,  *'  you  do  not  un« 
derstand,  since  neither  you  nor  any  of  my 
family  and  friends  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
tr)^  ever  heard  of  my  first  marriage.  But  it 
is  proper  now  to  relate  the  circumstances,  in 
order  to  complete  the  history,  and  authen- 
ticate the  legitimacy  of  my  dear  Fanny." 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  the  following 
h5 
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particulars. — ^^You   cannot  but  recollect, 
my  dear  pastor^   that  when  I  was  removed 
from  school  to  the  university  of  Leipsic,  you 
accompanied  me  to  the  latter  place,  and 
remained  with  me  a  year,  when  you  quitted 
me  to  take  possession  of  your  preferment 
here.     I  continued  at  the  university  two 
years^  at  the  expiration  of  \^hich  my  father 
sent  me  to  Strasbourg  to  perfect  myself  in 
the  French  language.     Here  I  formed  an 
intimacy  with  a  French  officer,  who  per- 
suaded me  to  take  a  commission  in  a  Ger- 
man regiment  in  the  French  service.     My 
father  gave  his  consent  to  my  doing  this,  on 
condition  that  I  should  relinquish  the  situa- 
tion at  the  end  of  two  years;  since  he  ex- 
pected at  that  time  to  obtain  a  place  for  me 
at  Court,  and  this  was  the  career  he  wished 
me  to  follow :  he  thought,  however,  that 
two  years  spent  in  the  army  would  be  a 
very  good  introduction  to  it:    The  regiment 
into  which   I   entered  as  a  lieutenant  was 
commanded  by  a  relation  of  the  French  of- 
ficer who  had  engaged  me  in  this  pursuit ; 
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and  it  was  while  in  gaiTison  with  this  regi- 
ment that  I  met  with  the  lovely  Theresa. 
All  that  relates  to  my  connexion  with  her 
you  know  already:  I  must,  however,  ac- 
knowledge that  our  private  marriage  was, 
on  my  part,  quite  the  act  of  unthinking 
youth,  since  however  indulgent  my  father 
might  be  in  most  respects  towards  an  only 
son,  yet  I  must  have  been  well-assured  that 
he  would  have  opposed  any  connexion  with 
a  person  of  a  different  religion  no  less  obs- 
tinately than  the  baroness  herself.  But  I 
rested  my  confidence  on  the  influence  of 
my  uncle,  who  was  so  excessively  fond  of 
me  that  he  would  always  have  promoted 
my  wishes,  whatever  they  might  be. 

*^  \Mien  called  home  upon  the  death  of 
my  father,  the  various  concerns  with  which 
I  was  then  occupied  prevented  my  return* 
ing  for  many  weeks  to  my  adored  Theresa, 
In  this  interval  her  father  died,  and  those 
other  circumstances  took  place  with  which 
you  are  already  acquainted.  The  principal 
part  of  them  were  communicated  to  me  by 
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tlie  friend  I  left  behind,  as  they  came  acci- 
dentally to  his  knowledge :  they  did  not^ 
however,  reach  me  in  sufficient  time  to  be 
of  any  avail  in  enabling  me  to  make  such 
exertions  as  might  have  been  effective  in 
saving  my  suffering  angel. 

"  The  affliction  into  which  I  was  thrown 
by  the  loss  of  her  was  only  diverted  by  the 
kindness  of  my  uncle,  who,  well  aw^are  that 
the  sole  remedy  for  it  ivas  to  direct  my  at- 
tention wholly  to  other  objects,  gave  up  to 
me  the  management  of  his  estates.  A  duty 
was  thus  imposed  upon  me,  which  I  felt  so 
strongly  that  I  could  not  help  yielding  to  it. 
Tlie  return  first  of  my  composure  of  mind, 
and  afterwards  of  some  enjoym^ent  of  life, 
fully  convinced  me  alike  of  the  wisdom  and 
kindness  of  his  conduct.  When,  not  long 
after,  he  chose  out  a  wife  for  me,  and  per- 
suaded me  to  marry,  I  must  oun  that  I  was 
exceedingly  averse  to  the  idea,  deeply  as 
the  remembrance  of  my  Theresa  was  still 
impressed  upon  my  mind.  My  respect  and 
affection  for  my  uncle,  however,  at  length 
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overcame  every  other  consideration ;  and  the 
very  pleasing  manners  and  excellent  quali- 
ties of  the  lady  he  selected  for  me  attached 
me  to  her  finally  so  sincerely,  that  I  may 
even  say  I  have  found  my  former  loss,  severe 
as  I  felt  it,  compensated  to  me.  I  wish 
others  would  avail  themselves  of  my  expe- 
rience to  resist  fruitless  grief  in  a  case  where 
no  regrets  or  lamentations  can  restore  the 
lost  object.  To  indulge  in  unavailing  sor- 
row is  not  only  injurious  to  ourselves,  but 
unjust  to  society,  to  which  we  are  all  bound 
by  relative  ties,  demanding  in  some  way  or 
other  our  active  exertion.  Such  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  world  is  constituted, 
through  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  our 
Almighty  Parent ;  and  it  is  by  submitting 
ourselves  patiently  to  his  decrees,  and  fol- 
lowing the  path  he  has  pointed  out  to  us, 
that  we  shall  render  ourselves  the  most 
worthy  of  his  favour  and  regard. 

**  I  had  not  been  long  married,  when  the 
death  of  my  uncle  put  me  into  possession 
of  the  whole  of  his  ample  property.     I 
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became  in  consequence  an  attendant  upon 
the  Court;  and  being  so  fortunate  as  to  en- 
gage a  large  share  of  my  sovereign's  favour, 
I  was  appointed  by  him  first  to  the  post  of 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Sardinia,  and 
afterwards  at  that  of  Naples.  I  was  made 
happy  also  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  after- 
wards our  family  was  further  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  daughter.  The  former  is  now 
in  the  army;  the  latter  we  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  lose  while  she  was  yet  an  infant. 
"  I  passed  several  years  at  the  Court  of 
Naples  :  indeed  I  am,  as  you  know,  but  re- 
cently returned  from  thence,  in  the- hope  of 
spending  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  my 
own  country.  Ah!  how  will  my  wife  re- 
joice when  I  present  to  her  a  jewel  who 
will  throw  a  new  charm  over  our  exist- 
ence 1  No  one  shall  rob  my  dearest  Fanny 
of  her  birthriglits :  she  shall  be  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  our  house,  and  an  amiable 
example  to  a  niece  of  my  wife's  who  lives 
with  us,  and  who  will  be  delighted  to  imi- 
tate her  virtues." 
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Fanny  cast  down  her  eyes  with  a  blush 
of  humility ;  and  while  her  tongue  was  elo- 
quent in  pouring  out  her  effusions  of  gi'a- 
titude  to  the  count,  for  thinking  her  worthy 
of  being  acknowledged  as  his  daughter,  she 
yet  stammered  out  a  petition  that  she  might 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  her  present  obscu- 
rity :  "  She  feared/'  she  said,  "  that  she 
should  never  be  able  to  assume  the  manners 
and  deportment  necessary  to  sustain  with 
propriety  the  rank  to  which  she  was  to  be 
elevated." 

"How!"  exclaimed  the  count,  extremely 
agitated,  "  are  you  averse  to  acknowledging 
me  as  your  father  .^" 

This  exclamation  closed  her  lips  :  she 
however  looked  at  the  good  pastor  and  his 
wife  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  secret 
distress  at  the  thought  of  being  separated 
from  them.  Their  countenances  expressed 
what  their  hearts  felt — a  mingled  emotion 
of  joy  at  the  unexpected  good  fortune  of 
their  beloved  foster-child,  and  regret  at  the 
idea  of  losing  her  for  ever.     They  congra- 
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tulated  both  father  and  daughter,  with  all  the 
self-command  they  could  assume;  while 
like  an  April  day,  bright  and  cloudy  by 
turns,  the  smile  of  delight  by  which  their 
faces  were  one  moment  illumined^  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  next  by  the  tears  that  glis- 
tened in  their  eyes. 

"  Come,  dear  pastor/'  said  the  count, 
"  now  let  us  examine  the  casket  with  the 
mysterious  fastening ;  it  may,  perhaps,  con- 
tain the  certificate  which  will  establish  my 
paternal  right  to  this  charming  foundling : 
I  must  tiy  whether  my  recollection  will  sup- 
ply the  key  to  it.  I  had  it  made  for  my 
adored  Theresa  by  a  very  curious  workman^ 
and  presented  it  to  her  on  her  last  birth- 
day." 

When  the  casket  was  brought,  the  count 
desired  them  all  in  their  turns  to  try  and 
open  it ;  but  not  one  succeeded  in  the  at- 
tempt. He  then  took  it  into  his  hand,  and 
touching  a  secret  spring  it  opened  imme- 
diately. Within  the  lid  was  a  miniature 
picture  of  himself,  set  in  gold ;  and  in  the 
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casket  were  several  little  trinkets  with  which 
at  different  times  he  had  presented  his  The- 
resa, and  a  sealed  letter  addressed  by  her  to 
him.  He  glanced  his  eye  over  the  writings 
and  wiping  awav  some  tears  that  stole  down 
his  cheeks  put  the  letter  in  his  bosom  with- 
out reading  it.  "  No,  my  dear  Theresa," 
he  said,  "  I  will  not  embitter  by  painful 
recollections  one  of  the  most  delicious  mo- 
ments of  my  life — that  in  which  I  recover 
my  long-lost  Fanny.  These  tears  are  my 
last  sacrifice  to  the  dead  ;  thy  blessed  spirit 
is  happy  in  the  enchanting  regions  which  it 
now  inhabits,  and  I  am  blest  in  the  trea- 
sure which  you  have  left  me."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Fanny,  he  said,  '^  Do  you  know  me, 
my  dear  child,  in  this  representation  .^" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Fanny,  throwing  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  **I  see  here  the  perfect 
resemblance  of  that  noble-minded  man  who 
condescends  to  place  me  in  the  full  rights  of 
his  child.  And  as  my  first  request  in  that 
quahty,  I  would  ask. . . ." 

"  I  see  vour  thoughts,"  said  the  count; 
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"  you  wish  this  picture,  which  belonged  to 
your  amiable  and  excellent  mother,  to  be 
transferred  to  her  no  less  amiable  child.  Ahl 
my  love,  be  your  wishes  fulfilled  ;  but  there 
is  another  which  must  not  be  separated  from 
it.  I  have  always  worn  it  hitherto ;  but 
since  the  resemblance  of  your  mother  is  all: 
that  you  ever  can  know  of  her,  be  that  at 
least  yours."  So  sapng,  he  drew  from  his. 
bosom  the  picture  of  his  Theresa ;  and  uni- 
ting it  with  his  own,  hung  them  both  round 
r«x"ny's  neck. 

**  On  a  further  examination  of  the  casket, 
the  count  found  the  greater  part  of  the  let- 
ters which  he  had  ever  written  to  his  unfor- 
tunate wife,  with  some  other  papers  belong- 
ing to  her.  He  took  them;  and  then  giving 
the  casket  to  Fanny  said  with  a  smile,  **  You 
may  perhaps  hereafter  want  some  trusty  de- 
posit for  your  love-letters.  Though,"  he 
added  with  a  graver  countenance,  "  in  any 
such  affair,  believe  me,  my  child,  you  could 
never  find  so  faithful  a  confident — and  I  must 
hope  so  discreet  an  one — as  your  father." 
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Fanny  cast  down  her  eyes,  while  a  deep 
bkish  spread  over  her  countenance ;  and  she 
was  seized  with  so  strong  and  visible  an 
emotion,  that  she  was  hastily  withdrawing 
out  of  the  room.  As  she  opened  the  door  a 
young  man  appeared,  who  stopping  her  said, 
"  Ah!  whither  so  fast^  my  dear  Fanny? — 
can  you  run  away  thus  and  refuse  me  a  wel* 
come?"  Seeing  the  count,  however^  he 
stopped  with  apparent  hesitation  ;  and  the 
pastor  not  a  little  confused,  said  to  his  guest, 
"  My  son,  count : — he  is  just  returned  from 
being  ordained  to  the  ministry,  to  qualify 
him  as  my  substitute  when  I  am  myself  dis- 
abled from  attending  to  my  parochial  du- 
ties."— Then,  turning  to  his  son,  he  said, 
**  Let  Fanny  go  ;  she  feels  her  happiness  too 
sensibly  not  to  want  a  short  interval  of  so- 
litude to  compose  her  mind  to  it." 

The  young  man,  supposing  that  his  father 
spoke  only  from  the  enthusiasm  of  delight 
at  seeing  again  his  old  friend  and  much  re- 
spected patron,  and  that  Fanny  was  a  little 
confused  at  the  presence  of  a  stranger  of  his 
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high  rank,  took  no  further  notice  of  what  had 
passed,  but  sat  down.  *'  My  dear  Charles," 
said  the  pastor,  "  I  indeed  find  my  old  friend 
again  in  the  count ;  but  our  beloved  Fanny 
finds  in  him  much  more,  —  she  finds  a 
father!" 

"  Yes,  my  son,"  Interrupted  the  wife, 
"  you  must  prepare  yourself  to  hear  won- 
ders. The  dear  girl,  so  I  must  still  call  her, 
: — pardon  the  freedom,  count,  I  cannot  forget 
that  she  was  one  of  our  children, — the  dear 
girl  is  that  excellent  man's  daughter." 

"No  apology  is  requisite,"  said  the  count; 
"she  shall  ever  be  your  child  as  well  as  mine ; 
I  should  even  be  angry  with  her  could  she 
forget  that  she  w^as  so.  But  for  the  present, 
my  good  friends,  I  must  request  you  not  to 
give  the  least  hint  to  any  one  of  v/hat  has 
passed :  I  would  not  have  the  story  known 
till  I  have  introduced  my  child  to  my  family ; 
and  in  doing  this  a  little  caution  will  be  ne- 
cessaiy,  on  account  of  the  prejudices  still  sub- 
sisting among  some  members  of  it.  I  would 
not  even  have  the  rest  of  vour  children  in- 
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foriaed  of  the  secret  till  my  plans  are  ar- 
ranged, and  every  thing  is  prepared  for  my 
depriving  you  of  the  possession  of  this  pre- 
cious jewel." 

Charles  listened  with  the  utmost  asto- 
nishment, and  cast  a  look  of  apprehensive 
inquiry  upon  his  parents,  without  venturing 
to  ask  directly  for  a  solution  of  the  grand  my- 
stery; while  his  parents  did  not  dare  at  that 
moment  to  answer  him  but  by  looks  equally 
expressive.  Fanny  soon  returned;  and  the 
evening  being  now  far  advanced,  the  count 
took  his  leave,  clasping  her  eagerly  to  his 
bosom,  and  inviting  the  whole  company  to 
dine  with  him  at  the  castle  the  next  day.  It 
was  now  that  Charles  ventured  to  desire  the 
explanation  he  so  much  wished.  But  the 
extraordinary  discovery  of  which  he  was  in- 
formed, and  which  had  communicated  so 
much  happiness  to  the  parties  concerned, 
appeared  to  him  only  as  the  wreck  of  his 
happiness  for  ever. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  anticipated 
that  this  young  man  and  Fanny,  living  con- 
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stantly  together,  could  not  have  remained 
insensihle  to  each  other's  merits  ;  and  in- 
deed a  strong  attachment  had  for  some  time 
subsisted  between  them.  Charles  united 
with  superior  talents  and  the  most  correct 
judgement,  the  firmest  principles  of  religion 
and  virtue.  From  his  father  he  received  an 
excellent  education,  having  passed  three 
years  at  the  University,  where  he  acquired 
a  strong  taste  for  literaiy  and  scientific  pur- 
suits, to  which  his  leisure  hours  were  now 
entirely  devoted.  On  leaving  the  Univer- 
sity he  had  the  advantage  of  travelling  for 
two  years,  as  companion  to  a  young  man  of 
fortune  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  came 
to  settle  with  his  father  and  prepare  himself 
for  the  ministry,  being  then  just  twenty-four 
years  of  age. 

Here  he  found  the  amiable  Fanny  do- 
mesticated in  the  family ;  and,  suited  as 
they  were  in  disposition  each  to  the  other, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  strongest 
union  of  hearts  should  not  be  the  conse- 
quence.    But  the  more  ardent  his  affection 
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was,  the  more  deeply  must  he  feel  the  shade 
that  the  discovery  of  his  beloved  orphan's 
birth  and  parentage  threw  over  his  pro- 
spects. He  had  too  powerful  a  sense  of  ho- 
nour not  to  feel  that  his  situation  placed  him 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  daughter  of 
Count  Kronfeldt  as  wholly  to  preclude  his 
urging  any  pretensions  to  her  hand.  He  had 
too  much  generosity  not  to  rejoice  at  a  cir- 
cumstance Vv'hich  in  a  worldly  point  of  view 
was  of  such  infinite  advantage  to  the  object 
of  his  adoration  ;  but  he  had  too  much  love 
not  to  feel  that  his  happiness  depended  on 
the  possession  of  Fanny ;  and  that  since  this 
happiness  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  on, 
his  prospects  in  life  were  for  ever  darkened. 
'Tis  true  that,  assured  of  Fanny's  affection, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  stroke  which  de- 
stroyed his  happiness  would  create  a  fatal 
chasm  in  hers ;  and  that  if  she  had  none  but 
herself  to  consider,  she  would  sacrifice  rank 
and  fortune  to  enjoy  a  humbler  station  with 
him.  But  she  must  see  that  there  were  now 
other  claims  upon  her;  nor  could  he  doubt 
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that  paternal  tenderness,  especially  the  ten- 
derness of  so  noble-minded  a  father,  whose 
whole  soul  seemed  to  overflow  with  delight 
at  finding  his  child, — ^he  could  not  doubt 
that  such  claims  would  chain  her  gi'ateful 
heart,  if  not  with  the  same  power  as  love,  at 
least  with  ties  so  strong  that  she  would  bend 
implicitly  to  the  rights  nature  had  given  him 
over  her. 

The  next  morning  Fanny  was  sent  for  by 
her  father  to  the  castle.  She  found  him 
engaged  in  looking  over  the  letters  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  casket.  "It  is  well, 
my  daughter,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  come: 
the  remembrances  these  papers  brought 
back  to  my  mind  of  the  happy  days  I  once 
passed,  and  which  were  so  cruelly  inter- 
rupted, had  filled  my  mind  with  such  deep 
regrets  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  my  pre- 
sent joys,  and  that  those  days  are  in  a  great 
measure  restored,  since  I  have  at  length 
found  you." 

Fanny  could  not  listen  to  these  effusions 
of  the  count's  paternal  affection  without  the 
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liveliest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  filial 
tenderness.  However,  therefore,  they  might 
be  adverse  to  the  wishes  of  her  heart,  she 
felt  strengthened  in  the  resolution  she  had 
formed  to  regulate  her  conduct  wholly  by 
their  guidance;  and  the  expressions  with 
which  she  answered  her  father  were  dictated 
solely  by  these  feelings. 

After  they  had  conversed  for  some  time 
he  presented  her  with  a  purse  of  money. 
On  her  evincing  a  wish  to  decline  it :  ^*  No, 
no,"  he  said,  ''  a  countess  has  great  occasion 
for  money ;  and  I  read  in  your  expressive 
countenance  that  there  are  many  objects  of 
compassion  known  to  you,  whom  your  be- 
nevolence will  be  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity 
of  relieving.  Gratify  this  disposition  to  its 
utmost  extent,  I  will  fill  the  purse  again 
whenever  it  is  emptied  :  I  shall  hencefor- 
ward have  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  com- 
municating pleasure  to  you." 

He  now  took  her  to  walk  about  the  gar- 
dens and  grounds  of  the  castle,  and  men- 
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tioned  several  alterations  which  he  proposed 
making  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
place.  In  doing  this  she  suggested  so  many 
ideas  for  still  further  increasing  its  beauty, 
that  he  at  length  exclaimed  with  transport, 
*' Ah!  what  true  taste  arises  from  the  sim- 
ple study  of  Nature ! — Y-es,  from  this  mo- 
ment you  shall  be  sole  directress  here.  This 
place  I  propose  to  make  my  principal  resi- 
dence, though  I  must  som<itimes  be  absent: 
I  trust  you  will  not  be  averse  to  spending 
much  of  your  time  in  a  spot  so  endeared  to 
you,  and  among  persons  from  whom  you 
have  experienced  so  much  kindness." 

*'  Ah!"  said  Fanny,  **  nothing  would  be 
so  great  an  alloy  to  my  present  happiness, 
as  the  idea  that  I  must  be  v^^holly  separated 
from  a  family  to  w^hom  I  owe  such  extensive 
and  lasting  obligations." — ^The  subject  of  the 
pastor's  family  being  thus  introduced,  Fanny 
took  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon 
.their  worth  and  their  kindness  to  her,  in  a 
manner  which  she  had  not  been  able  to  do 
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in  their  presence.  In  doing  this,  Charles 
was  not  forgotten :  she  had  even  gone  so 
far  in  his  panegyric,  that  had  she  not  been 
fortunately  interrupted  by  his  arrival  with 
his  father  and  mother,  perhaps  more  might 
have  escaped  her  than  she  wished  the  count 
to  understand. 

There  was  no  other  company  at  dinner. 
As  the  count  did  not  intend  that  the  secret 
of  Fanny's  birth  should  yet  be  made  known, 
he  would  not  subject  the  party  to  the  re- 
straint Vv'hich  must  have  been  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  company  of  strangers.  It  was 
evident  during  the  whole  of  the  day  that 
he  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  newly 
found  child:  had  he  not  been  so  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  her,  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
sometimes  struck  with  unguarded  looks  and 
expressions  into  which  Charles  was  betray- 
ed ;  and  which  if  duly  attended  to,  would 
have  laid  open  the  secret  of  his  heart  much 
more  than  he  himself  intended. 

In  the  evening  the  count  took  an  oppor- 
i2 
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tiinity  of  mentioning  that  he  purposed  set- 
ting off  at  the  end  of  the  following  week  on 
his  return  to  his  wife ;  and  that  he  should 
take  Fanny  with  him,  to  present  her  to  Ma- 
dame von  Kronfeldt  and  her  niece.  He 
added  that  he  proposed  carrying  her  the 
next  morning  to  the  nearest  town,  that  she 
might  be  equipped  for  her  journey  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  her  present  situation ;  pro- 
posing that  Charles  should  accompany  him 
in  an  open  carriage,  and  requesting  the 
pastor's  wife  to  go  with  Fanny  in  the  cha- 
riot, that  she  might  assist  her  in  making  the 
requisite  purchases. 

The  idea  of  a  separation  from  Fanny 
being  so  near  was  like  a  thunder-stroke  to 
the  good  pastor  and  his  family.  While  this 
event  was  only  to  be  contemplated  at  an  in- 
definite time,  it  seemed  like  a  thing  which, 
though  to  be  apprehended,  might  not  hap- 
pen ;  but  the  moment  that  a  time  was  fixed 
for  it  to  take  place,  it  wore  an  appearance 
of  certainty  to  which  they  knew  not  how  to 
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reconcile  their  minds.     Nothing  however 
was  said,  or  could  be  said,  upon  the  occa- 
sion, excepting  that  Fanny  earnestly  en- 
treated the  count  to  allow  her  time  to  con- 
form her  ideas  in  some  measure  to  her  new 
mode  of  life,  before  she  was  obliged  to  as- 
sume the  splendour  of  it.    A  person,  she 
urged,    brought   up  in  retirement  would, 
without  some  previous  preparation,  make 
but  an  awkward  figure  at  Court. — ^To  this 
the  count  replied  by  observing,  that  with 
her  good  sense  and  naturally  graceful  man* 
ner  she  w^ould  do  no  discredit  to  any  sta» 
tion  ; — that  the  truest  elegance  arose  from 
a  benevolent  disposition  ;  and  that  any  one 
possessing  that,   could  never  err  essentially 
against  true  politeness  and  good -breeding, 
however   unaccustomed   to    the   factitious 
forms   and  ceremonies  established  in  what 
is  called  high-life. 

The  count  was  extremely  pleased  with 
the  companion  he  had  chosen  for  himself 
in  this  expedition.     The  knowledge,  good 
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sense,  good  taste^  and  magnanimous  senti- 
ments, displayed  in  the  most  unaffected  and 
unassuming  manner  by  Charles  in  their 
conversation,  gained  him  his  utmost  esteem 
and  confidence.  At  the  same  time  the 
count's  true  generosity  of  heart,  and  the 
warmth  of  affection  he  displayed  in  talking 
of  Fanny,  won  so  much  upon  Charles's  re- 
spect and  veneration,  that  he  was  the  more 
strongly  confirmed  in  his  determination  to 
sacrifice  his  love  to  his  honour,  and  never 
to  indulge  a  thought  which  might  lead  to 
breaking  in  upon  the  repose  of  so  excellent 
a  man. 

On  these  terms  the  intercourse  among 
this  party,  who  were  continually  together, 
was  carried  on  till  the  decisive  day  of  part- 
ing approached  too  near  not  to  throw  an  in- 
voluntary gloom  over  every  face  but  the 
count's.  It  was  impossible  for  a  circum- 
stance thus  striking  to  escape  his  observa- 
tion; but  it  appeared  so  natural,  every  thing 
considered,  that  he  did  not  think  of  seeking 
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tny  other  cause  for  it  than  the  irresistible 
regrets  attendant  upon  the  approaching  se- 
paration. 

In  this  critical  moment  his  eyes  first  be- 
gan to  be  somewhat  opened  by  a  trifling  ac- 
cident which  arose  from  absence  of  mind  in 
Charles.  He  was  one  evening  smoking  a 
pipe — a  thing  not  unusual  with  him — when 
he  suffered  it,  as  he  got  earnest  in  converi* 
sation^  to  go  out.  Asking  Charles,  who  was 
sitting  by  him,  for  a  piece  of  paper  to  light 
it  again,  the  latter,  at  that  moment  wholly 
lost  in  thought,  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
letter,  and  tearing  a  piece  off  gave  it  to  him. 
The  count  re-lighted  his  pipe,  and  then 
threw  the  half -burnt  piece  of  paper  on  the 
hearth.  After  the  company  had  left  him 
he  took  a  book,  and  feeling  disposed  to  sit 
some  time,  fresh-filled  his  pipe ;  then  pick- 
ing up  the  piece  of  paper  he  had  thrown 
away,  as  he  was  going  to  light  it  the  word 
Fanny  caught  his  eye.  To  a  name  so  in- 
teresting he  could  not  be  inattentive ;  and 
wondering  what  it  could  have  to  do  there. 
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he  unfolded  the  paper  to  excimhie  Its  con- 
tents. The  scraps  contained  the  following 
half  lines,  the  other  part  having  been  torn 
ofF. 

soon  return  : 

an  excellent  man, 

will  love  you,  for  who  can 

- impatiently  expect  you 

Your  ever  constant 

and  affectionate, 

Fanny. 

These  remnants  showed  too  plainly  what 
the  manuscript  must  be  of  which  they  had 
been  a  part ; — that  it  was  a  letter  from 
Fanny  to  Charles,  written  probably  during 
his  late  absence,  after  tlie  arrival  of  the 
count,  but  previous  to  the  discovery  of  her 
birth. 

The  count  read  and  examined  the  impor- 
tant scrap  several  times  over,  and  every 
time  with  increased  astonishment  at  his 
own  want  of  penetration  in   never  having 
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suspected  the  secret  it  disclosed.  **  How 
could  I,"  said  he  within  himself,  "  be  so 
dull,  so  blind  ?  Ought  I  not  to  have  seen 
at  once  that  it  was  impossible  for  two  such 
young  people  to  remain  long  in  retirement 
under  the  same  roof,  without  imbibing  a 
strong  inclination  towards  each  other?— 
Fool !  was  it  possible  it  should  be  other- 
wise ! — and  yet  I  must  want  this  whimsical 
circumstance  to  open  my  eyes  to  a  thing  sa 
obvious  ! — x\h !  'tis  the  abominable  pride  of 
rank  which  made  me  thus  blind  :  I  saw  vi- 
sions of  coronets  floating  in  the  air,  ready 
to  light  upon  my  daughter's  head;  and  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  her  mind  being  fixed  on  things 
more  humble.  Yet  why  was  this  concealed 
from  me.'^ — why  had  they  not  confidence 
enough  in  me  to  suppose  that  I  might  be 
capable  of  a  generous  act  ? — did  they  want 
to  be  told  that  I  possessed  a  heart  not  desti- 
tute of  feeling  !  and  why  would  they  doubt 
the  lengths  to  which  that  feeling  might  be 
extended  ?  " 

i5 
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A  long  debate  now  arose  in  the  count's 
mind  how  he  should  act :  whether  he  should 
yet  wait  awhile,  and  leave  it  to  the  young 
people  first  to  open  their  minds  to  him  ? — 
No,  that  would  not  do ;  it  seemed  plain  that 
they  had  condemned  themselves  to  silence. 
Should  he  inclose  the  scrap  of  paper  and 
send  it  to  Charles  ?  that  would  open  a  way 
for  him  to  disclose  the  mighty  secret  of  his 
heart.  No,  it  would,  perhaps,  from  a  feel- 
ing of  shame,  seal  his  lips  more  closely 
than  ever.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  would  be  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
the  father : — he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
secret,  and  thus  the  shame  and  blushes  of 
the  young  people  would  be  spared. 

Amid  these  reflections  the  count  retired 
to  rest;  but  the  tumult  of  his  ideas  would 
scarcely  suffer  him  to  close  his  eyes  in  sleep 
during  the  whole  night.  In  the  morning 
he  rose  very  early,  and  ordered  his  break- 
fast to  be  prepared  in  a  small  room  within 
an  ancient  tower  at  one  angle  of  the  castle^ 
where  he  frequently  passed  his  mornings  at 
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this  fine  season  of  the  year,  on  account  of 
its  shady  and  retired  situation.  He  had 
not  been  seated  here  many  minutes  when 
he  saw  from  the  window  Charles  and  Fanny 
come  out  from  the  parsonage^  and  bend 
their  course  towards  a  small  wood  near,  in 
which  were  several  seats.  Having  his  head 
full  of  the  discovery  he  had  made,  he  was 
resolved  to  watch  tliem^  and  conceal  him- 
self if  possible  so  as  to  overhear  their  con- 
versation. He  accordingly  stole  into  the 
wood  by  a  circuitous  path,  and  got  in  safety 
behind  a  large  oak,  under  which  they  were 
sitting. 

At  the  moment  when  he  came  up,  Fanny 
was  endeavouring  to  persuade  Charles  that 
if  the  count  was  but  informed  of  their  at- 
tachment, his  heart  was  too  noble,  too  full 
of  affection  for  her,  not  to  consent  to  their 
union.  *'  Let  me  then/'  said  she,  **  throw 
myself  at  his  feet,  and  confess  all! — I  can- 
not, cannot  think  but  that  he  will  listen  to 
us  with  a  favourable  ear." 

*'  It  is  because  he  is  so  noble-minded 
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that  we  must  not  break  in  upon  his  happi- 
ness ; — for  his  sake,  no  less  than  your  o^'n, 
our  attachment  must  remain  an  eternal 
secret." 

"  For  my  sake ! — Charles,  you  do  not 
know  what  you  say? — For  my  sake! — in 
what  shall  I  be  a  gainer  ?  For  ever}^  appa- 
rent advantage  shall  I  not  be  a  loser  tenfold 
in  real  solid  good  ?  " 

"Is  it  nothing  to  have  such  a  man  as  the 
count  for  your  father  ? — to  be  acknowledged 
before  all  the  world  as  his  daughter  ?" 

"  I  were  insensible  indeed  did  I  not  feel 
all  the  value  of  having  such  a  man  for  my 
father; — ^but  can  its  being  proclaimed  to  the 
world  add  any  thii  ^  to  the  heartfelt  gratifi- 
cation of  knowing  myself  to  be  his  child  ? 
Will  he  love  me  less  ? — shall  I  love  and  ve- 
nerate him  less,  if  the  world  never  points 
at  me,  and  says.  She  is  called  the  daughter 
cf  Count  Kronfeldt,  but  nobody  knows  how 
that  can  be,  who  her  raother  was,  or  whence 
she  comes  9  What  honour  will  this  reflect 
upon  me  ?     Will  not  my  situation  be  far 
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more  honourable  appearing  as  the  wife  of  a 
man  of  sense  and  virtue  Uving  in  retire- 
ment, than  in  the  dubious  kind  of  character 
under  which  I  must  appear  in  the  world  ? 
When  my  father  views  the  matter  dispas- 
sionately, he  surely  must  think  so  himself. 
Nay,  Charles,  I  must  add,  that  from  his  man- 
ner towards  you  I  feel  assured  if  our  attach- 
ment were  made  known  to  him  that  it  would 
experience  no  opposition." 

"  Hold!  hold!  my  dearest  Fanny,  or  the 
pride  and  happiness  of  being  united  to  such 
a  woman  will  so  dazzle  me  that  I  shall  be- 
come a  traitor  to  my  principles.  What  can 
a  poor  village  pastor  like  myself,  with  no 
other  hopes  than  to  succeed  my  father  in 
his  humble  station,  contribute  to  your  hap- 
piness ? — Alas !  all  I  have  to  offer  is  a  heart 
capable  of  the  warmest  affection,  entirely 
devoted  to  you  ; — all  my  promises  must  be 
confined  to  the  simple  one  of  making  you  a 
kind  and  affectionate  husband." 

"And  is  not  that  every  thing  .^ — Is  not  a 
wife's  highest  happiness  to  be  found  in  the 
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affection  of  her  husband? — ^Is  it  not  her 
greatest  pride  and  boast  ? — Ah !  if  you  think 
I  can  prefer  to  this  sohd  good  the  empty 
show  and  vanity  of  the  world,  believe  me 
you  have  ill  read  my  heart ; — nay,  could 
you  think  it,  surely  you  must  yourself  de- 
spise me.  No,  I  have  been  educated  in  re- 
tirement ;  and  to  me  a  delicious  valley  with 
a  clear  sunshine  will  have  charms  far  more 
alluring  than  the  most  magnificent  mansion, 
the  most  splendid  drawing-room  glaring 
with  thousands  of  artificial  lights." 

"  Yet  think,  in  such  a  situation  how 
much  you  may  enjoy  the  enviable  happiness 
of  making  numbers  happy !" 

"  I  am  not  insensible  to  that  happiness  r 
yet  there  is  one  person  whom  I  would  ra- 
ther make  happy  than  all  the  world  besides. 
However,  Charles,"  and  here  she  fetched  a 
deep  sigh,  "  if  you  can  be  happy  without 
me — so  be  it." 

"Cruel  Fanny!  what  a  supposition! — 
Noj  believe  me,  'tis  duty  alone,  the  duty 
which  I  feel  due  from  me  to  your  excellent 
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father,  which  urges  me  to  make  this  con- 
quest over  myself.  Can  I  not  see  how 
much  his  heart  is  wrapt  up  in  you  ?  Can 
I  be  insensible  to  the  kindness  he  shows  me, 
nay  every  part  of  our  family ;  and  shall  I  re- 
pay all  this  by  basely  endeavouring  to  de- 
prive him  of  what  I  see  is  the  darling  object 
of  his  soul  at  this  moment — the  pride  and 
triumph  of  presenting  you  to  the  world  as 
his  daughter  ?  And  of  this  he  must  be  de- 
prived, or  he  must  become  the  ridicule  of 
the  Court  and  the  nobility,  in  presenting 
his  daughter  as  the  wife  of  a  husband  so  in- 
finitely beneath  her. — No,  no,  it  cannot, 
must  not  be !  One  effort,  my  dearest, 
dearest  Fanny  ;  'tis  but  one  effort, — and  the 
constant  reflection  of  having  followed  the 
path  of  duty  will  be  our  never-failing  sup- 
port through  every  pang  inflicted  by  our  se- 
paration. Nay,  would  he  even  do  justice 
to  himself  in  acknowledging  you  as  his 
daughter,   to   bestow  you  upon   me  as  a 

wife  r 
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"  The  story  of  my  birth  might  remain  a 
secret  to  every  one  but  him  and  ourselves." 

*'  Could  he,  think  you,  consent  to  that  ? 
— consent  to  relinquish  all  the  delight  and 
pride  he  has  felt  in  the  idea  of  your  appear- 
ing in  the  world  as  his  daughter  ? — all  the 
delightful  prospects  opened  to  the  evening 
of  his  life^  in  seeing  you  wedded  in  the 
sphere  to  which  you  were  born,  and  in  which 
he  has  always  moved — to  some  man,  in 
short,  of  high  rank  and  birth,  whom  he 
might  be  proud  to  call  his  son? — No,  Fan- 
ny, we  must  subi  nit  to  our  fate  ; — filial  du- 
ty and  affection  demand  it  of  you ;  and 
every  tie  of  gratitude  and  honour  demands 
it  of  me.  May  Heaven  shower  upon  you 
in  profusion  the  highest  blessings  it  can 
bestow  in  this  world,  as  surely  as  it  will 
reward  us  with  eternal  happiness  hereafter 
if  we  do  not  shrink  from  the  performance 
of  our  duty  1" 

It  was  not  without  considerable  struggles 
that  Charles  could  articulate  the  conclucUng 
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sentences.  He  had  resolved  indeed  to  bear 
his  disappointment  like  a  man,  but  he  could 
not  prevent  \\imse\:i  feeling  it  like  a  man. 
Fanny  remained  silent  for  some  moments, 
seeming  absorbed  in  deep  reflection,  while 
tears  stole  involuntarily  down  her  cheeks. 
At  length  making  a  great  effort,  she  said, 
*'  Yes,  Charles,  you  are  right — I  feel  that 
you  are  right;  and  whatever  it  costs  me, 
the  warmer  feelings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
sacrificed  to  filial  duty  and  affection.  But 
oh,  what  a  sacrifice  is  it  that  I  make ! — ^be- 
fore I  knew  my  father  I  loved  you :  I  have 
not  given  away  my  heart  in  opposition  to  my 
duty :  I  gave  it  when  I  knew  not  that  any 
living  being  had  paternal  claims  upon  me. 
Yet  on  one  thing  I  am  resolved, — that  even 
filial  obedience  shall  never  induce  me  ta 
give  my  hand  to  another." 

*'  Hold!  hold!"  said  Charles ;  "  mar  not. 
the  resolution  you  show  in  abandoning  one 
who  never  was  worthy  of  you,  by  making  so 
rash  a  determination.  To  the  delightful  re- 
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flection  of  having  performed  your  duty  as  a 
daughter,  you  must  look  for  support  in  a 
separation  which  you  flatter  me  by  consider- 
ing as  painful ; — let  then  that  duty  support 
you  throughout ;  and  when  an  alliance  is 
found  for  you  by  your  father  suited  to  youF 

rank  and  station " 

"  Never,  never,"  interrupted  Fanny.— 
*'  No,  Charles,  thus  far  filial  duty  demands 
of  me,  and  the  sacrifice  shall  be  made,  for 
it  can  be  made  without  injuring  any  one, 
since  he  whom  alone  it  could  injure  urges 
me  to  it.  But  I  hold  it  unpardonable  in  a 
woman  ever  to  give  her  hand  to  one  man 
while  her  heart  is  another's, — and  alas, 
Charles !  too  deeply  do  I  feel  that  my  heart 
must  ever  be  yours.  Our  aflections  are  not 
so  much  in  our  own  power  as  that  they  caa 
be  engaged  and  resumed  at  pleasure,  and 
mine  are  too  irrevocably  fixed  ever  to  be 
shaken.  No,  no,  never  could  I  forgive  my- 
self for  deceiving  a  man  so  far  as  to  pretend 
that  my  affections  were  his,   while  I  felt 
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them  to  be  wholly  another's. — Charles.... 
we  meet  now.... for  the  last....thne...as  lo- 
vers. You  must  leave  me  presently,  as  I 
am  to  spend  the  day  with  my  father.  To- 
morrow your  family  are  all  to  dine  at  the 
castle,  and  will  probably  stay  till  late  in  the 
evening.  The  next  day — ah,  that  day! — 
yet  whatever  may  happen,  all  will  be  ascribed 
to  regret  at  leaving  this  beloved  place  and 
my  excellent  foster-parents."  Here  she 
paused,  and  concealed  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  said  Charles,  '*  that 
I  can  be  present  at  that  heart -rtnding  mo- 
ment .^  No,  no,  our  secret  must  then  be 
betrayed.  I  will  fly  to  some  remote  corner, 
to  pray  for  you,  and  fortify  myself  to  sup- 
port so  cruel  a  trial. — Oh  Fanny !  Fanny !" 

A  silence  of  some  moments  here  ensued, 
while  both  sat  absorbed  in  sorrow ;  when  the 
count  suddenly  stepped  forward,  and  throw- 
ing hi«  arms  round  them  exclaimed,  "  No, 
my  beloved  children,  nothing  but  death 
shall  separate  you  the  one  from  the  other." 
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They  were  both  ready  to  sink  into  the 
earth,  and  looked  first  at  each  other  then 
at  the  count,  unable  to  speak,  though  their 
countenances  fully  expressed  the  emotions 
of  their  hearts.  As  soon  as  the  count  drew 
back  his  arms  a  little,  they  fell  on  their 
knees,  still  silent,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  as  if  hesitating  whether  they  were  to 
believe  what  they  had  heard. 

He  took  a  hand  of  each  with  the  most 
cordial  affection,  and  raising  them  from  the 
ground,  said,  **  You  excellent  hearts,  an  at- 
tachment  such  as  this  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted. Were  I  to  raise  any  obstacles  to 
it,  I  must  infallibly  weaken  or  perhaps  to- 
tally annihilate  your  love  for  me  : — such 
must  ever  be  the  case  when  fathers  would 
constrain  their  children  unreasonably  in  an 
affair  of  this  nature.  But  to  gain  your  love, 
to  bind  you  closer  and  closer  to  me,  is  my 
ambition — to  promote  your  happiness  is  my 
only  aim^  for  thus  only  can  I  render  myself 
happy.  Tlianks  to  my  good  genius,  which 
inspired  me  to  listen  to  you,  little  as  the 
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character  of  a  listener  belongs  to  my  na- 
ture. Never  could  I  have  forgiven  myself 
if  I  had  been  the  occasion  of  rendering  two 
persons  so  dear  to  me  unhappy,  though 
done  in  ignorance  and  contrary  to  my 
wishes. — Charles,  Charles,  I  can  scarcely 
pardon  you  for  having  so  nearly  misled  the 
artless  and  ingenuous  Fanny,  though  it  was 
in  the  intention  of  being  my  advocate,  and 
though  you  were  contending  for  what  you 
had  persuaded  yourself  was  just  and  ho- 
nourable." 

Here,  embracing  them  both  affectionate- 
ly while  they  stammered  out  the  effusions 
of  their  gratitude,  he  proceeded  :  '*  Some 
change  must  now  indeed  be  made  in  our 
plans  ; — ^'tis  equally  necessary  both  for  your 
happiness,  my  children,  and  for  my  own. 
Fanny,  my  Fanny,  can  you  be  contented  to 
forgo  your  claims  to  being  publicly  acknow- 
ledged as  my  daughter  ?  and  are  you  sure 
that  you  shall  never  hereafter  for  the  sake 
of  your,  children  regret  such  a  step  ?'' 

"  Never,    never,"  said  Fanny. — *^  Best 
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and  most  exalted  of  men,"  she  proceeded, 
*'  while  I  retain  a  place  in  your  heart,  while 
I  am  still  in  private  the  child  of  your  pa- 
ternal love,  what  can  be  to  me  the  empty 
ostentation  of  being  placed  in  a  rank  of 
life  adverse  to  all  the  habits  in  which  I  have 
been  educated  ?  No  ;  while  still  secvu'e  in 
the  enchanting  idea  that  I  am  loved  as  your 
child,  I  can  have  nothing  m.ore  to  wish  for; 
nor  will  I  ever  in  my  humble  station  render 
myself  by  any  act  or  thought  unworthy  of 
the  honour  of  being  your  daughter  ; — never 
shall  it  be  said  that  my  conduct  has  been  at 
variance  with  the  high  sense  of  Iwnour  at- 
tached to  my  birth." 

'*  But,"  said  Charles  to  the  count,  '^  I, 
my  noble  benefactor — I,  who  am  thus  raised 
by  you  to  happiness,  to  honour — what  shall 
I,  what  can  I,  do  or  say  ?" 

''  Nothing,"  said  the  count. — "  Be  si- 
ient,  and  show  your  gratitude  by  enjoying 
the  happiness  of  which  you  are  so  truly  de- 
serving, and  by  rendering  our  Fanny  happy. 
Would   it  not   be  an  act  at  once  of  the 
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basest  treachery,  and  the  most  barbarous 
cruehy,  to  rob  one  who  had  found  an  in- 
estimable jewel,  of  the  treasure  Providence 
had  thrown  in  his  way,  when  all  prescriptive 
claim  and  right  was  in  conscience  lost  by  the 
original  owner, — when  the  finder  had  given 
it  the  polish  and  splendour  by  which  that 
value  was  stamped  upon  it,  which  it  could 
not  boast  at  coming  forth  from  the  mine?" 

^^  Oh,  yes,"  said  Charles,  "  the  polish  of 
our  jewel  was  innate,  and  inherited  from 
the  hand  of  Nature  herself;  Art  never  could 
add  anything  to  its  value.  And  though  by 
me  it  will  be  retained  in  an  obscurity  that 
will  prevent  its  brilliancy  from  being  cele- 
brated in  the  world  as  it  deserves,  it  will 
never  be  otherwise  than  duly  appreciated  in 
your  esteem." 

^^  Not  only  so,"  said  the  count,  "  but  I 
shall  esteem  it  still  more  in  obscurity."- — 
Then  making  them  sit  down  by  him  he  be- 
gan to  expatiate  on  the  alteration  which 
must  take  place  in  their  plans,  and  on  his 
ideas  for  their  future  establishment. 
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"  Certainly,  my  Fanny,"  he  said,  "  to  the 
world  I  must  not  call  you  daughter,  nor 
must  I  call  you,  Charles,  my  son.  I  do  not 
say  tliis  from  pride,  from  timidity,  from 
false  shame, — for  these  endearing  appella- 
tions should  be  sounded  from  one  corner 
of  the  earth  to  the  other,  if  that  would  in 
any  way  contribute  to  our  general  happi- 
ness : — But  you  know  the  force  of  prejudice 
and  the  pride  of  aristocracy  among  our  great 
people;  and  were  the  slightest  expression  of 
contempt  towards  you  to  be  uttered  in  my 
presence,  the  blood  of  the  Kronfeldts,  which 
never  would  suffer  itself  to  be  insulteid  in 
any  of  its  branches,  would  boil  in  my  veins 
to  a  degree  that  might  be  dangerous. — 
Again,  if  the  truth  of  our  story,  and  conse- 
quently the  legitimacy  of  your  birth,  should 
be  called  in  question,  we  might  be  thrown 
intosome embarrassment  to  establish  either, 
considering  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we 
have  all  been  placed  ; — to  be  called  upon 
tlierefore  for  authentic  evidence  of  your  birth 
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might  reduce  me  to  a  very  unpleasant 
dilemma.  Besides,  in  taking  a  more 
dispassionate  view  of  the  subject^  than 
from  my  transports  at  finding  you  I  liave 
hitherto  been  able  to  do,  I  cannot  forbear 
experiencing  some  hesitation  whether  the 
partiality  I  must  ever  irresistibly  feel  for 
you,  as  the  child  of  so  beloved  a  wife,  might 
not  sow  the  seeds  of  jealousy  in  my  own  fa- 
mily, notwithstanding  the  many  excellent 
and  amiable  qualities  of  my  wife,  my  son, 
and  my  niece.  Seeing  you  only  as  the 
adopted  child  and  daughter-in-law  of  my 
excellent  friend,  they  will  be  fully  sensible 
of  your  merits,  nor  wish  to  detract  from 
them,  and  will  duly  esteem,  admire,  and 
love  you,— ^they  will  even  look  with  envy 
upon  the  station  that  can  boast  of  such  a 
woman,  and  say  that  you  would  be  an  or- 
nament to  any  sphere  of  life.  How  will  the 
hearts  of  your  father  and  your  husband  then 
glow  with  exultation ! " 

Fanny  here  entreated  the  count  to  for- 
bear, and  not  humiliate  her  by  such  over- 
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Strained  effusions  of  enthusiastic  paternal 
love.  *'  Well  then,"  said  the  count,  "  a 
truce  to  them,  and  thus  let  the  matter  be 
concluded.  As  the  best  means  of  promo- 
ting the  happiness  of  us  all^the  story  of  your 
birth  shall  remain  unknown : — Charles, 
your  parents  must  be  instructed  to  bury  the 
secret  for  ever  in  their  own  bosoms.  I 
know  that  it  will  cost  me  many  a  severe 
conflict  with  myself  to  forbear  calling  you, 
my  Fanny,  by  the  tender  name  of  daughter ; 
but  in  my  affection,  and  in  doing  everything 
in  my  power  to  make  you  happy,  you  shall 
always  find  that  I  am  most  truly  your  fa- 
ther." 

**  And  may  I  be  punished  with  the  loss 
of  my  husband's  affections — the  severest  pu- 
nishment that  could  be  inflicted  on  me — ^" 
said  Fanny,  '*  if  I  could  ever  for  one  mo- 
ment forget .  .  .  ."  She  was  endeavouring  to 
proceed,  but  was  prevented  by  a  shower  of 
tears,  the  warm  effusion  of  filial  reverence 
and  gratitude. 

"  Enough,  my  children,"  said  the  count ; 
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**  let  us  now  go  into  the  house.  Is  it  not 
true  that  you  will  enter  my  castle  with  lighter 
hearts  than  you  quitted  the  vicarage  this 
morning  ?" 

^'  Ah  !  who  could  at  that  moment,"  said 
Charles,  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  ^*have 
guessed  at  the  blissfull  moments  Providence 
was  preparing  for  us  ! — ^\^ould  thjit  I  were 
more  worthy  .  .  .  ." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  count  interrupting  him, 
^^  you  shall  not  afh'ont  Fanny  and  me  so 
far  as  to  suppose  that  we  are  such  indif- 
ferent judges  of  the  worth  of  a  man." 

"  Ah !  take  care,  I  entreat,"  said  Charles, 
*^  that  the  worth  you  would  so  flatteringly 
attribute  to  me  be  not  wholly  overshadowed 
by  vain-glory  and  self-sufficiency." 

"  I  fear  it  not,"  said  the  count.  '^  And 
now,  my  children,  one  word  more :  Do  not 
give  a  hint  to  your  parents  of  what  has 
passed,  I  shall  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
surprising  the  good  old  people.  Tomorrow 
you  will  recollect  that  the  whole  family  from 
k2 
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the  vicarage,  great  and  sinall^  are  to  dihe 
with  me.     Then  . .  .  ." 

"  My  dearest  sir/'  said  Fanny,  "  think  you 
it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  withhold  my  joy 
from  those  to  whom  I  am  so  deeply  in- 
debted ? — to  deprive  them  for  a  single  mo- 
ment of  such  transcendent  pleasure  ? — the 
parents  of  my  Charles  too !" 

"  Ah  woman !"  said  the  count  archly. — 
^*  However,  I  am  pleased,  my  Fanny,  to  see 
when  you  have  unfairly  seized  upon  more 
virtues  than  you  could  inherit  from  me, 
that  you  are  the  inheritor  of  my  fault.  I 
am  accused  of  leaning  to  the  talkativeness 
of  a  female,  and  I  see  that  amid  all  the  su- 
periority of  your  understanding,  you  have 
yet  an  inclination  to  that  foible  of  your 
sex.  I  must  however  be  indulged  in  my 
humour: — you  must  positively  for  once  put 
a  bridle  upon  your  tongue.  You  and  Charles 
may  express  your  joy  to  each  other  by  sig- 
nificant looks  as  much  as  you  please,  but  I 
bar  the  utterance  of  a  single  syllable.  Here 
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I  seal  your  lips  :*'  and  taking  her  in  his 
arms  he  imprinted  on  her  Hps  an  affectionate 
kiss. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Fanny,  ^' since  you  com- 
mand I  must  show  myself  an  obedient 
daughter."  Thus  they  parted,  the  count 
telling  Fanny  to  say  that  he  was  too  much 
engaged  with  business  to  receive  her  that 
day  as  he  had  appointed  : — nay,  in  order  to 
render  the  riddle  still  more  inexplicable,  he 
forbade  the  lovers  even  to  say  that  they  had 
seen  him. 

The  good  old  people  were  Indeed  exceed- 
ingly perplexed.  They  saw  that  the  clouds 
which  lately  overshadowed  the  countenances 
of  Charles  and  Fanny  had  on  a  sudden  disap- 
peared— and  that  without  any  apparent  cause: 
this  was  a  riddle  which  they  could  in  no 
way  explain  to  themselves  satisfactorily.  A 
sweet  smile  accompanied  all  the  words  of 
the  young  people ;  they  were  all  cheerful- 
ness and  complacency :  yet,  as  they  sup- 
posed, they  were  on  the  eve  of  being  sepa- 
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rated  for  ever.     Tiie  pastor  and  his  wife 
looked  at  each  other  as  if  to  say,  JVhat  can 
this  mean  ? — they  talked  it  over  in  private; 
they  guessed  first  one  thing,  then  another ; 
but  still  seemed  as  far  as  ever  from  the  so- 
lution.    At  length,  lost  amidst  a  maze  of 
conjectures,  they  almost  came  to  a  con- 
clusion   that    the   fumes   of    vanity    had 
mounted  into  Fanny's  head,   till  the  intox-- 
ication  of  them  had  extinguished  the  flame 
which  once  glowed  in  her  heart.     But  then 
their  son.  How  happened  it  that  he  seemed 
so  cheerful  and  contented  .^ — This  they  im- 
puted to  his  good-sense  and  self-command, 
which  had  enabled  him  to  conquer  his  at- 
tachment.    Whatever   might  be  the  case, 
they  earnestly  wished  both  happy,  though 
they  could  not  forbear  feeling  somewhat  of 
pique  and  mortification  at  Fanny's  levity,  a 
thing  which  they  so  little  expected  to  have 
found  in  her. 

Tlie  easy  cheerful  behaviour  of  the  young 
people  towards  each  other  the  next  day  at 
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the  castle,  only  perplexed  them  more  and 
more ;  they  thought  that  at  least  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  count  Fanny  would  have  showm 
something  more  of  reserve.  After  dinner 
the  count  seating  himself  deliberately  be- 
tween the  lovers  filled  out  bumpers,  and 
nodding  to  the  pastor  and  his  wife,  said, 
"  Come,  my  good  friends,  you  must  drink 
to  the  healths  of  the  betrothed  lovers." 

The  astonishment  of  the  good  people  is 
not  to  be  described.  They  looked  first  at 
the  count,  then  at  each  other,  then  at  their 
children,  but  knew  not  what  they  were  to 
understand,  and  for  a  moment  were  ready 
to  persuade  themselves  that  the  count 
was  jesting  with  them.  Seeing  their  em- 
barrassment he  at  length  rose,  and  changing 
his  place,  said  to  Charles  and  Fanny,  **  My 
good  children,  you  shall  no  longer  be  sepa- 
rated ;  move  your  seats  closer  to  each  other. 
— No,  never,  never  shall  you  be  separated 
so  long  as  you^  or  rather  so  long  as  /  live ; 
for  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture you  must  by  many  years  outlive  me  J' 
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They  sprang  up,  and  fell  upon  their  knees 
before  him.  He  took  a  hand  of  each,  and 
joining  them  together  gave  each  a  ring 
which  he  made  them  exchange  =^,  pronoun- 
cing in  a  solemn  and  affectionate  man-ner, 
''  God  bless  you,  my  children ! — ^be  happy, 
and  live  long  the  pride  and  joy  of  your  ex- 
cellent parents.  That  their  consent  to  this 
union  will  be  joyfully  given  I  know  without 
asking  it." 

Charles  and  Fanny  kissed  the  count's 
hand  fervently;  and  then  rising,  went  hand- 
in -hand  to  their  parents,  before  whom  they 
knelt  solemnly.  The  pastor  laid  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  each  in  token  of  his  blessing, 
but  could  not  articulate  a  word;  while  the 
mother  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven  had  just 
power  to  stammer  out,  **  Almighty  Father, 
what  blessings  dost  thou  shower  upon  us !" 
When  they  were  all  re-seated,  some  little 


*  In  Germany,  when  a  man  and  woman  are  be- 
trothed, a  part  of  the  ceremony  consists  in  an  ex- 
change of  rings  between  them. 
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time  elapsed  before  the  good  old  people 
could  recover  the  sort  of  stupefaction  of  joy 
and  astonishment  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown,  or  could  convince  themselves  that 
what  had  passed  was  a  reality  and  not  a 
dream.  Wlien  they  were  tolerably  com- 
posed, the  count  entered  upon  an  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  affair,  enjoining  upon 
them  the  most  guarded  secrecy  respecting 
the  birth  of  Fanny.  This  done,  he  made 
known  his  intention  of  departing  as  he  had 
fixed,  the  next  day,  saying  that  he  shonld 
soon  return  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
this  affair,  as  he  would  not  on  any  account 
omit  being  present  at  the  wedding., 

Hedeparted  accordingly;  and  at  his  return 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  son,  and 
his  niece,  to  all  of  whom  the  whole  party  at 
the  vicarage  were  introduced.  The  amiable 
qualities,  and  the  naturally  easy  and  grace- 
ful manners  of  Fanny,  soon  won  the  hearts 
of  the  countess  and  her  niece  ;  and  though 
they  never  called  her  daughter  and  conisin, 
they  showed  her  more  respect  and  deference 
k5 
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than  perhaps  they  might  have  done  had  they 
known  the  relationship  in  which  she  stood 
to  them.  Nor  was  Fanny  less  the  object 
of  attention  throughout  the  neighbourhood ; 
— there  was  not  one  among  the  gentry,  or 
even  the  nobility,  who  did  not  think  them- 
selves happy  in  her  acquaintance.  To  the 
honours  thus  shown  her  she  could  not  be 
insensible,  yet  she  always  considered  the 
unabated  affection  of  her  Charles  as  her 
hi2:hest  honour,  as  she  found  her  chiefest 
happiness  in  domestic  life. 

The  count,  who  from  the  time  of  their 
marriage  publicly  avowed  himself  the  pa^ 
tron  of  Charles,  soon  took  occasion  thence 
to  call  him  and  Fanny  his  adopted  children, 
which  in  some  measure  satisfied  his  paternal 
feelings.  Never  being  so  happy  as  when  he 
was  near  them,  the  castle  soon  became  his 
favourite  residence,  till  at  length  he  scarcely 
ever  quitted  it.  The  marriage,  first  of  the 
countess's  niece,  and  afterwards  of  the 
young  county  following  not  very  long  after 
the  union  of  Charles  and  Fanny,   the  old 
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count  and  countess  were  thus  left  without 
any  family.  They  in  consequence  attached 
themselves  more  and  more  closely  every  day 
to  our  aminble  young  couple,  in  whom  they 
found  son,  niece,  friends,  every  thing  that 
could  render  the  decline  of  their  lives  com- 
fortable and  happy. 


OMAR  AND  ZEMIDA: 

OR 

THE    TEMPLE    OF    TRUE    LOVE. 
A   PERUVIAN  TALE. 
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OIVIAR  AND  ZEMIDA 

A  PERUVIAN  TALE. 


Pride,  caprice,  vanity,  grace,  talents,  beau- 
ty, and  a  thousand  similar  qualities,  seem 
as  much  in  vogue  now  as  they  ever  were ; — 
but  true  love  appears  to  be  exceedingly  out 
of  fashion.     Whence  does   this   arise  ? — 
Some  there  are  who  doubt  whether  it  ever 
was  fashionable,  some  even  doubt  whether 
it  ever  really  did  exist. —  The  Temple  of 
True  Love,  these  sceptics  think,  never  was 
very  much  frequented,  nor  were  the  votaries 
of  the  deity  who  presided  in  it  ever  very  nu- 
merous.— Others  there  are  who  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  question,  and  insist  that 
though  the  temple  is  still  standing  and  num- 
bers still  resort  to  it,  the  God  himself  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  there ;  that  a  surrepti* 
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tious  deity  has  usurped  his  place.  Wliile 
yet  another  set  assert  that  the  case  is  here 
as  with  many  great  men  who  have  great 
houses — Rttle  nicety  is  now  shown  in  the 
guests  admitted  ;  that  things  are  left  very 
much  to  the  management  oi^imaitre-cVhotely 
who  admits  all  that  present  themselves  at  the 
door  indiscriminately,  without  examining 
into  their  qualifications  to  be  received ;  that 
there  is  consequently  much  more  noise  and 
outward  pretension  among  these  mock 
guests,  without  their  possessing  the  same 
real  essential  qualities  which  would  be  re- 
quisite to  pass  under  the  eye  of  the  master ; 
while  amidst  this  multitude,  numerous  as 
they  are,  the  person  of  his  godship,  even  if 
he  be  present,  is  no  longer  to  be  distin- 
guished. 

Another  tradition  says,  that  formerly  they 
who  were  disposed  to  visit  the  temple  went 
entirely  by  stealth,  or  at  least  privately, 
avoiding  all  observation  ;  whereas  of  late, 
people  have  gone  preceded  by  trumpets  and 
surrounded  by  a  blaze  of  torches ; — when  the 
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God,  indignant  at  finding  his  torch  out- 
blazed,  withdrew,  taking  that  with  him,  but 
either  wilfully  or  through  negligence  left  his 
bandeau  behind: — that  his  place  was  taken 
by  a  phantom  who  assumed  his  name,  and 
seizing  the  bandeau  hung  it  at  the  door  of 
the  temple,  and  bound  it  over  the  eyes  of 
every  one,  by  turns,  who  came  to  worship 
there. 

WTiat  first  excited  a  fancy  in  the  bosom- 
of  the  princess  Zemida  to  visit  this  temple 
I  cannot  say.  Assuredly  curiosity  alone^ 
since  other  motives  a  maiden  could  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  for  wishing  to  go  thi- 
ther. Yet  what  could  she  expect  to  see  in  a 
place  that  was  to  be  entered  only  with  the 
eyes  blinded  ?  Let  us  attend  her  in  her  pro- 
gress to  the  temple,  and  perhaps  the  riddle 
will  be  explained. 

Omar  and  Zemida  were  the  son  and 
daughter  of  two  brothers,  Misra  and  Or- 
mona,  Incas  of  Peru.  These  Incas  had  edu- 
cated their  children   themselves,    till  they 
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were  nearly  grown  up,  and,  both  being  only 
children,  had  nearly  spoilt  them,  when  for- 
tunately  it  eame  on  a  sudden  into  their 
heads  that  sovereign  potentates  have  cares 
enough  heaped  upon  them  without  troubling 
themselves  with  the  education  of  their 
offspring.  Accordingly  Misra,  the  father  of 
Omar,  confided  the  completion  of  his  son's 
education  to  a  prudent  salamander,  by  name 
Pharion ;  while  Ormona  placed  his  daughter 
under  the  tuition  of  a  discreet  sylph  called 
Mohara,  one  who  had  long  been  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  world  and  its  ways  to  be 
able  to  instruct  a  young  woman,  even  a 
young  princess,  how  to  conduct  herself 
through  life  with  good  sense  and  propriety. 
Pharion  was  not  thought  particularly  for- 
tunate in  the  trust  that  was  reposed  in  him, 
for  it  was  the  fate  of  prince  Omar  to  be  a 
fool ;  that  is  to  say,  as  much  of  a  fool  as  a 
Peruvian  could  be  : — and  this  we  may  fairly 
presume  was  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  since  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  solid  reason  v/hy  a 
Peruvian  should  in  this  respect  be  more  fa- 
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voured  than  an  European  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  notwithstanding  the  generally  allowed 
superiority  of  Europe  over  other  quarters  of 
the  globe,  very  great  fools  may  occasionally 
be  found  there.  This  little  circumstance, 
however,  had  not  prevented  the  two  Incas, 
Misra  and  Ormona,  from  projecting  an 
union  between  their  children,  when  both 
were  arrived  at  a  marriageable  age.  But  a 
step  so  important  must  not  be  taken  without 
first  consulting  the  Oracle,  and  the  Oracle 
was  consulted. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  case  was  very 
much  the  same  with  oracles  in  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  Cuzco,  as  in  those  of  the 
ancient  Delphos, — that  they  w^ere  somewhat 
addicted  to  ambiguity  in  the  answers  to  the 
inquiries  made  of  them.  To  the  consulta- 
tion in  the  present  instance  the  following 
answer  was  given  : 

Before  the  marriage  between  Omar  and 
Zemida  can  take  place  ^  the  three  following 
circumstances  must  come  to  pass, 
1st.    Omar  must  cease  to  he  a  fool. 
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2d.  A  princess  remarkahle  for  her 
vgUness  must  betome  as  beautiful  as  Ze- 
jnida, 

3cl.  Omar  and  Zemida  must  meet  in 
the  Temple  of  True  Love. 

"  The  last  condition,"  said  Ormona,  "  is 
very  easily  accomplished:  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  send  the  young  people  to  this 
temple." 

"  Do  you  know  the  way  thither.'^''  asked 
his  wife,  the  Lady  Verzeli. 

*^  The  way  thither  ? — You  talk  nonsense, 
my  love.  Is  it  not  sufficient  for  an  Lica 
to  keep  the  ways  of  his  country  in  good 
order  .'^  must  he  also  be  expected  to  know 
them?  I  have,  however,  a  confused  idea 
that  when  I  had  the  honour  of  courting  you, 
even  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
courtship,  you  had  a  great  fancy  to  take  me 
to  the  Temple  of  True  JLove,  and  we  set 
out  accordingly.  But  we  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  miss  the  way ;  and  having  a  little 
tiff  upon  the  subject,  I  was  left  by  you  to 
return  back  disappointed  and  alone.     Pha- 
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Tion,  however,  must  know  where  the  Tem- 
ple of  True  Love  is." 

"It  is  very  far  from  hence,"  observed 
Pharion. 

"  What  say  you  on  this  subject?"  said 
VerzeU  to  the  sylph  Mohara. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  far  from  hence,"  re- 
plied the  sylph. 

"It  is  not  far,  and  it  is  very  far !"  said 
Verzeli:  "What  means  this  contrariety 
of  assertion  .^ — ^hich  of  you  is  to  be  be- 
lieved?" 

"  As  for  my  part,"  said  Ormona,  "  I 
believe  what  Pharion  says,  that  the  Temple 
of  True  Love  is  very,  very  far  from  hence." 

"  'Tis  for  that  reason,  great  Inca,"  said 
the  salamander,  "  that  you  never  arrived 
there;  you  believed  the  distance  much 
greater  than  it  is." 

"  Was  not  I  right  then,"  asked  Verzeli, 
"  in  being  of  a  contrary  opinion  V 

"Very  wrong,"  said  the  sylph.  "You 
thought  it  too  near,  and  that  was  the  rea- 
son you  failjed  of  finding  it." 
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**  It  is  impossible  to  understand  you,'* 
said  Ormona  and  his  wife,  both  a  little 
vexed  and  irritated  :  *'  you  contradict  each 
other  so  manifestly  and  so  palpably,  that 
any  one  would  suppose  you  very  great 
wits." 

^'  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  sylph,  "  hold  there, 
we  do  not  contradict  each  other.  All  di- 
stance is  but  relative ;  and  this  temple  is  re- 
mote or  near  according  to  the  view  taken  of 
the  subject.  To  men  it  is  near,  since  nothing 
ean  retard  them  on  their  way.  The  more 
enterprising  they  appear,  the  more  is  their 
reputation  enhanced ;  and  they  have  pride, 
ideas  of  happiness, emulation,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  to  spur  them  on :  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  arrange  their  plan  s, and  away 
to  their  work  without  hindrance  or  delay. 
The  case  is  wholly  dilierent  with  women : — 
they  have  the  force  of  prejudice  to  combat 
in  their  progress,  a  formidable  opponent, 
against  which  they  must  proceed  slowly  and 
deliberately.  Feminine  modesty  even  de- 
jnands  that  they  make  devout  resolutions 
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never  to  undertake  a  journey  of  themselves 
to  this  temple;  that  they  wait  to  be  led 
thither  by  others.  And  though  they  cannot 
always  restrain  themselves  so  far  as  to  sub- 
mit wholly  to  these  rigid  notions,  yet  if  they 
do  engage  in  the  arduous  task,  they  must 
travel  by  short  days'  journeys;  not  posting 
along  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
but  confined  to  a  foot's  pace,  as  if  they 
were  only  taking  a  walk.  Then,  if  at  last 
they  do  arrive  there,  they  must  persuade 
themselves  that  they  are  not  in  the  Temple 
of  Love ^  only  in  the  Temple  of  Friendship ; 
nor  must  permit  it  to  be  seen  that  they  are 
sensible  of  their  error  till  the  doors  are 
closed  upon  them." 

*'  Oh  horrible'."  said  Verzeli;  **I  am  no 
lover  of  this  slow-paced  work.  I  hate  short 
days'  journeys,  and  the  very  idea  of  taking 
a  walk  fatigues  me  past  endurance.'* 

"  And  for  my  part,"  said  the  Inca,  **  I 
shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  being  enter- 
prising \  nor  is  any  thing  so  wearying  to  me 
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as  hurrying  along,  and  bearing  down  every 
obstacle  before  me." 

"  Neither  of  you  must  then  expect," 
said  Pharion  and  the  sylph  together,  "  ever 
to  reach  the  temple.  You,  great  sire,  if 
you  make  the  attempt^  will  be  sure  to  knock 
up  before  you  get  half  way ;  and  you,  ma- 
dam, will  be  as  sure  to  overshoot  the  mark 
by  double  or  treble  the  distance."  So  say- 
ing, to  cut  the  conversation  short,  of  which 
they  began  to  grow  somewhat  weaiy,  the 
sylph  took  Zemida  into  her  carriage,  while 
the  salamander  did  the  same  with  Omar; 
and  both  flying  away,  were  out  of  sight 
m  an  instant. 

Pharion  and  his  pupil  cut  their  way 
through  the  air  in  the  fiery  carriage  of  the 
latter  ^t  a  very  great  rate,  which  was  con- 
tinued for  two  days  without  Omar's  being 
able  in  all  that  time  to  get  a  single  word 
from  his  companion.  This  was  to  him  a 
most  sensible  mortification,  since  he  loved 
talking  as  his  life. 
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''  My  good  tutor,"  said  he  at  length,  "  I 
must  say  that  you  seem  yours^elf  no  less  cold 
than  your  carriage  is  hot." 

*'  I  understand,"  said  the  salamander; 
"  you  find  me  rather  a  dull  heavy  compa- 
nion ;  you  would  fain  be  talking,  but  that 
is  not  my  humour.  Consider  that  I  am 
your  preceptor,  and  were  I  to  talk  it  would 
be  only  to  give  you  a  lecture." 

*'  Oh,  for  the  matter  of  lectures,  I  will 
readily  excuse  you;  but  I  expected  some 
conversation :  I  thought  you  would  talk  to 
entertain  me.  My  nurse  was  always  talk- 
ing, and  she  always  said  it  was  to  entertain 
me." 

"  And  I  dare  say  you  were  very  much 
entertained.  But  I  am  of  a  different 
mould  from  your  nurse ;  you  must  perceive 
that  it  is  my  disposition  to  be  exceedingly 
taciturn."  -*^^^*^- 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  me,  for  Flbve 
talking  dearly." 

"  'Tis  the  ca!5e  with  most  fools.  How- 
ever, the  thing  is  happily  of  little  conse- 
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quence,  since  we  shall  not  remain  together 
much  longer." 

"Not  remain  much  longer  together!  I 
thought  you  had  undertaken  to  educate 
me  ?" 

**  For  that  very  reason  I  leave  you  to 
yourself.  Admonitions,  exhortations,  re- 
proofs, good  advice,  always  fail  of  effect 
with  a  young  man.  It  is  only  by  leaving 
him  to  run  through,  at  his  own  pleasure, 
a  certain  course  of  follies,  that  he  will  at 
last  by  degrees  begin  to  learn  wisdom ; 
and  you  have  so  promising  a  stock  of  fol- 
lies on  your  hands  at  present,  that  if  your 
future  wisdom  is  proportionate  to  them,  there 
will  not  be  a  wiser  man  in  all  Peru.  Lest 
they  should  however  not  prove  sufficient  to 
produce  a  prodigy  of  sense  at  last,  I  will  con- 
tribute something  towards  increasing  them, 
by  making  you  the  handsomest  man  that 
ever  was  seen.  Thus  will  your  follies  not 
only  be  increased,  but  they  will  become  at- 
tractive ;  you  will  soon  grow  into  fashion, 
particularly  with  the  ladies ;  and  the  more 
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fashionable  you  become,  the  more  expe- 
rience you  will  acquire,  till  at  length  you 
will  be  able  to  say  to  yourself  all  that  I  could 
now  say  to  you." 

The  salamander  on  this  touched  him 
with  a  wand ;  when  his  outward  appearance 
was  entirely  changed,  though  the  qualities 
of  his  mind  remained  in  every  respect  the 
same.  **  'Tis  done,"  he  said  ;  "  you  are  now 
the  handsomest  fool  in  existence.  Go  and 
prosper :  but  there  is  one  thing  I  must  re- 
quire of  you ;  that  hencefoi'ward,  instead  of 
Omar,  you  call  yourself  Namir." 

"  And  why  so  ?''  he  said.  *'  I  can't  say 
that  I  like  this  fancy  of  changing  my  name 
at  all :  Namir  is  an  ugly  name ;  and  the 
change  may  perhaps  some  time  or  other 
occasion  great  confusion,  and  put  me  to 
much  inconvenience." 

^^  None  at  all :  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
a  great  advantage  to  you.  The  name  of 
Omar  would  carry  with  it  at  once  the  idea 
of  a  fool :  under  that  of  Namir  you  may 
pass  for  a  wise  man  till  you  choose  to  unde- 
l2 
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ceive  people.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Na- 
mir  is  the  name  l)y  v/hich  you  must  now  be 
known :  I  leave  to  those  who  delight  to  per- 
plex themselves  with  diving  into  mysteries 
to  find  out  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  I  must  warn  you ;  not 
to  be  too  much  surprised  if  you  should 
some  time  or  other  meet  with  a  person  who 
calls  himself  Omar." 

On  concluding  these  words  the  salaman- 
der vanished,  leaving  Omar — or,  as  he  must 
henceforword  be  called,  Namir — sunk  in 
deep  meditation.  Now  as  meditation  was 
a  thing  wholly  new  to  him — this  being  the 
first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  at- 
tempted it — and  as  first  attempts  are  com- 
monly rather  awkward,  I  do  not  know  that 
the  reader  would  be  much  profited  by 
hearing  either  the  subject  or  the  result  of 
his  meditations.  We  will  therefore  leave 
him  to  pursue  them  quietly,  and  to  enjoy 
undisturbed  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  them — while  we  return  to  Zemida. 
The  sylph  began  to  execute  the  charge 
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mtiusted  to  her,  by  proposing  to  her  pupil 
a  very  perplexing  question  for  a  young  wo- 
man: — This  was,  \\  hether  she  would  be  very 
beautiful  and  a  most  intolerable  fool,  or  hi- 
deously ugly  with  a  brilliant  understanding 
and  a  ready  wit  ? 

The  poor  princess,  as  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined, found  herself  under  no  small  em- 
barrassment to  decide  upon  so  painful  an 
alternative.  To  be  beautiful  is  the  earnest 
wish  of  every  woman  ;  to  be  an  intolerable 
fool  is  what  all  deprecate  in  idea,  though 
very  many  are  so  de  facto ^  and  that  even  to 
a  degrc'e  not  to  be  aware  themselves  of  their 
own  folly.  Again,  to  have  a  brilliant  un- 
derstanding and  a  ready  wit — Who  would 
not  be  ambitious  of  being  thus  endowed  ? 
But  then  to  be  hideously  ugly  ?  one  of  the 
lovely  sex  to  be  hideously  ugly  ?  how  was 
the  thought  of  that  to  be  endured!  Ze- 
mida  felt  that  on  points  so  nice  a  hasty  de- 
cision could  not  be  made ;  and  she  entreat- 
ed to  be  allowed  twenty-four  hours  to  re- 
volve the  matter  over  duly  in  her  mind  be- 
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fore  her  answer  was  required.     This  was 
granted  by  the  sylph  without  hesitation. 

My  fair  readers  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
unite  in  admiring  her  moderation  that  a 
longer  time  was  not  requested ;  since  many 
a  young  creature,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  scarcely  have  been  able  in 
twenty-four  years  to  make  up  their  minds  on 
a  subject  of  this  vast  importance.  Nay,  if 
twenty-four  years  had  been  granted,  they 
would  perhaps  at  the  expiration  of  them  ha\^ 
solicited  a  renewal  of  the  term,  and  have 
died  at  last  without  being  able  to  come  to  any 
decision. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  Zemida.  The 
next  day  she  again  presented  herself  before 
her  moni tress  :  **  It  is  certainly,"  she  said, 
**  a  most  charming  thing  to  be  exquisitely 
beautiful " 

"  You  decide  then  for  beauty.^"  said  the 
sylph. 

'*  Oh,  holdr  said  Zemida,  starting  back 
with  a  violent  scream,  '*  can  I  endure  the 
thought  of  being  an  intolerable  fcol  .'*" 
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*'No  beauty  without  it,"  said  the  sylph. 
''  Come  then,  'tis  but  to  draw  one  particular 
hair  from  your  head,  at  that  instant  you 
will  become  the  most  lovely  and  the  most 
silly  of  your  sex." 

**Nay,  nay,  nay, — ^how  can  I  endure  to  be 
a  mark  for  every  one  on  account  of  my  ex- 
treme silliness.'^" 

*'  Make  your  choice ; — ^but  if  you  will  have 
understanding,  you  must  be  content  to  suf- 
fer its  concomitant :  if  you  would  in  mind 
be  like  an  angel,  you  must  be  ugly  in  your 
outward  form  as  a  devil. — Such  is  your  de- 
stiny :  'tis  decreed  by  the  powers  above,  nor 
ijan  even  I  change  it.  The  question  depends 
on  your  feeling  it  of  importance  or  not,  to 
strike  with  universal  admiration  the  first 
moment  you  are  seen." 

"  Oh,  how  delightful !"  saidZemida,  with 
a  sigh. 

"And  to  disgust  every  one  the  next  mo- 
ment with  your  folly." 

"  No,  Heaven  forbid! — I  cannot  endure 
the  thought." 

"  You  desire  therefore  to  be  amiable?" 
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"  What  woman  does  not  ?" 

"  Then  you  must  resolve  to  be  ugly.'^ 

*^^  This  is  singular." 

''  But  unavoidable. — Let  me  however, 
to  console  you,  obsene  that  the  ugly  wo- 
man who  has  understanding  enough  to  make 
her  ugliness  forgotten  or  pass  unobserved, 
is  much  more  secure  in  her  conquests  than 
the  pretty  idiot,  since  she  is  the  person  to 
excite  a  sincere  and  lasting  passion.  In  the 
first  place,  nobody  will  pay  their  court  to  her 
till  she  has  completely  turned  their  heads ; 
and  this  is  a  very  important  point  in  her  fa- 
vour. Besides,  while  the  beautiful  idiot 
can  only  expect  the  homage  of  fools  of  the 
other  sex,  the  woman  of  understanding  will 
captivate  none  but  men  of  superior  minds, 
whose  hearts  not  being  easily  caught,  are, 
when  once  they  have  fallen  into  the  snare, 
much  more  effectually  chained.  Under- 
standing is  besides  durable^  while  beauty  is 
fleeting;  and  a  handsome  face  becomes  at 
last  so  familiar,  that  its  beauty  is  no  longer 
thought  of,  nor  will  he  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  it  daily,  know  at  length  whether 
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it  be  handsome  or  ugly.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  with  an  iiglv  face,  when  united  with  un- 
derstanding. \Mien  famiharized  with  it, 
the  ugliness  is  lost ;  and  when  once  a  per- 
son has  conquered  the  repugnance  excited 
by  the  first  impression,  the  gradation  is  not 
far  to  its  becoming  wholly  interesting,  and 
at  length  dangerous.  Thus  will  a  much 
more  lasting  passion  be  excited,  than  insipid 
beauty  could  possibly  produce." 

**  How  ! — It  seems  then  that  to  excite  a 
lasting  passion  one  must  be  ugly.^  That 
is  a  thing  I  could  never  have  sup- 
posed." 

"  Because  you  have  not  yet  sufficient  ex- 
perience of  the  world  thoroughly  to  compre- 
hend these  matters.  Ugliness  is,  to  a  wo- 
man of  wit,  an  enviable  source  of  good- 
fortune  ;  it  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  trea- 
sure of  nourishment  for  her  self-love.  The 
first  moment  of  her  being  seen  is  undoubt- 
edly not  in  her  favour  ;  but  she  will  be  am- 
ply indemnified  for  any  little  mortification 
then  experienced,  by  the  triumph  of  the 
L  5 
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succeeding  moments.  Not  having  from 
her  infancy  been  spoiled  by  flattery,  so  ai^ 
to  have  become  a  mere  affected  doll,  her 
study  has  been  to  compensate  the  absence 
of  beauty  by  aspiring  at  qualities  of  a  much 
higher  nature  ;  thus  what  she  wants  in  bril- 
liancy of  complexion,  in  the  languishing 
softness  of  her  eyes,  and  the  general  regu- 
larity of  her  features,  is  gained  in  those 
more  durable  charms  which  no  small-pox 
can  deface,  no  age  or  disease  destroy. 
While  then  she  has  occasionally  some  mor- 
tified feelings  to  encounter,  at  seeing  herself 
thrown  into  eclipse  by  the  reigning  beauties 
of  the  day,  if  these  are  borne  awhile  with 
patience  she  will  commonly  in  the  end  en- 
joy a  pleasure  greater  beyond  all  compari- 
son, of  finding  their  laurels  fade  at  her  ap- 
proach, and  that  she  has  been  able  to  chain 
where  they  could  only  dazzle 

*'  Oh,  give  me — give  me  ugliness !"  ex- 
claimed Zemida. — "  My  mind  is  resolved, 
and  cannot  now  be  changed." 

**  Are  you  sure  ? — shall  you  not  repent?" 
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"  Never. — Come  then  to  the  task." 

"  "WTiich  is  a  very  easy  one." — So  saying, 
she  laid  her  hand  on  Zemida's  forehead,  and 
muttered  some  unintelhgible  words,  after 
which  she  held  up  a  mirror  before  her. 
**  Are  you  satisfied  .^"  she  asked. 

Zemida  at  first  started  back  with  affright; 
but  soon  recovering  herself,  said  with  plea- 
santry, "Oh,  how  I  shall  now  charm  the 
men! — Come  on,  I  am  impatient  for  the 
experiment." — This  is  perhaps  the  first  in- 
stance on  record  of  a  woman  choosing  to 
be  ugly  out  of  pure  coquetry — from  an  ea- 
ger desire  to  obtain  unlimited  sway  over  the 
other  sex.  Perhaps  such  an  idea  could 
never  have  entered  any  other  head  than  that 
of  a  Peruvian. 

**  But  this  is  not  all,"  said  the  sylph; 
''  your  lesson  will  be  imperfect  if  we  stop 
here.  I  will  now  assume  as  much  beauty 
as  I  should  have  bestowed  on  you  had  beauty 
been  your  choice,  accompanied  with  all  the 
silliness  to  which  you  must  then  have  been 
subjected.     Thus  by  seeing  that   I  shall 
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make  many  conquests  without  retaining  one^ 
you  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  asserted.*^ 

Mohara  had  but  just  completed  the  trans- 
formations of  herself  and  her  pupil,  when 
they  espied  Prince  Omar  (or  Namir,  as  the 
salamander  Pharion  has  commanded  that  he 
should  be  called)  standing  on  the  brink  of  a 
clear  fountain,  Narcissus-like,  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  beauty.  The 
two  female  companions  hastened  towards 
him.  At  first  he  seemed  insensible  to  their 
approach;  but  when  he  perceived  it,  he  had 
sufficient  gallantry  to  quit  his  employment, 
however  delightful  to  him,  and  advance 
some  paces  to  meet  them. 

He  was  instantly  dazzled  with  the  beauty 
of  the  sylph,  and  seemed  as  irrstantly  in- 
spired with  the  desire  of  making  his  admi- 
ration known  to  the  object  of  it.  Summon- 
ing therefore  all  his  eloquence  together,  and 
affecting  an  air  of  great  ease  and  unreserve, 
he  attempted  co  address  her  in  a  high  style 
of  compliment,   in  which  however  he  sue- 
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ceeded  so  ill  that  all  Zemida's  wit  scarcely 
sufficed  to  couiprehend  what  he  intended  to 
say,  though  she  thought  he  meant  to  assure 
her  companion  that  she  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful creature  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  course 
of  his  life. 

As  if  the  language  of  fools,  however,  wa^ 
intelligible  only  to  each  other,  the  sylph 
seemed  to  understand  him  perfectly,  and 
appeared  wholly  transported  at  being  thus 
highly  complimented.  Collecting  all  her 
powers  to  answer  her  admirer  in  his  own- 
style,  she  said  at  length  with  a  very  foolish 
affected  smile,  which  gave  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  an  exquisite  set  of  teethy 
'^  Oh,  dear  sir,  you  are  indeed  quite  in  the 
right." 

''  Ah/'  said  Namir,  **  and  I  see  you  have* 
the  understanding  of  an  angel." 

"So  I  have,"  she  replied. 

Zemida,  who  though  she  perceived  at  once* 
that  Namir  was  not  among  the  elder  branches 
of  the  descendants  of  Solomon,  was  not 
yet  aware  that  he  ranked  among  the  first 
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class  of  the  votaries  of  Moria, — thought 
that  he  must  mean  to  sneer  at  her  compa- 
nion, and  wished  to  chastize  his  imperti- 
nence. With  this  view  she  took  the  con- 
versation upon  herself,  and  said  so  many 
smart  things  that  any  one  not  quite  a  fool 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  uncommon 
powers  of  her  mind.  Namir,  however, 
only  looked  at  her  with  contempt,  and  said 
to  the  sylph;  ''My  lovely  creature,  you 
have  a  companion  there  who  is  a  mighty 
talker." 

**  You  must  excuse  her,"  said  Mohara,  if 
possible  in  a  sillier  tone  than  before ;  "  she 
is  a  person  of  low  birth,  and  does  not  un- 
derstand how  to  behave  among  great  people 
like  ourselves.  She  is  only  the  daughter 
of...." 

"Oh,  spare  me  I  entreat  the  history  of  her 
genealogy.  I  can  very  readily  believe  she  is 
the  daughter  of  nobody,  and  as  readily  that 
she  never  will  be  the  mother  of  anybody. 
Ha!  ha !  ha ! — is  not  that  a  good  hit.'^" 

«  Excellent,"  said  the  sylph.    ''  Ha!  ha! 
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ha!"  and  they  both  burst  into  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter. — When  it  had  some- 
what subsided,  **  Now,  lovely  creature,"  said 
Namir,  ''  tell  me  whither  you  are  travel- 
ling?" 

"  Law !  how  can  one  be  expected  ta 
know  when  one  travels  whither  one  is  tra- 
velling ?"  said  the  sylph. 

**  Right ;  that  certainly  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected," said  Namir.  Then  turning  to  Ze- 
mida,  "And  you,  my  fair  Atropos,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  can  you  tell  what  may  be  your  in- 
tentions ?'' 

*'  I  travel  to  improve  myself — to  store 
my  mind  with  useful  knowledge,"  said  Ze- 
mida. 

"  Not  a  bad  idea,  I  must  confess.  But 
if  I  were  you,  there  would  be  another  rea- 
son for  which  I  should  travel,"  said  Namir, 

^*  And  what  may  that  be  .^"  said  Zemida* 

"  To  get  myself  a  new  face,"  retorted  the 
gallant  youth : — and  again  he  and  the  ^ylph 
laughed  immoderately. 

'*  Perhaps  that  might  be  desirable,"  said 
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Zemida;  "  but  at  present  I  shall  endeavour 
to  content  myself  with  what  I  have. — And 
now  let  me  be  permitted  to  inquire  whither 
you  are  going?" 

"  Where  I  shall  hardly  have  the  honour 
of  meeting  you,  madam ;"  said  Namir, 
making  a  very  profound  bow  and  renewing 
his  fit  of  laughing; — **  I  am  going  to  the 
Temple  of  True  Love'^ 

**  Don't  be  too  sure  of  not  meeting  me 
there.  What  if  I  even  should  lead  you 
thither  .^"  said  Zemida. 

**  Very  likely  indeed!"  said  Namir. 

*'  And  you  go  premeditatedly  ?"  said  Ze- 
mida. "  This  is  extraordinary.  I  have 
always  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  road 
was  never  to  be  found  by  those  who  seek 
it,  and  that  none  enter  the  temple  by  de- 
sign:— that  it  can  be  entered  only  through 
accident." 

**  Accident  indeed  !  as  if  a  man  like  me 
could  wait  for  accident. — No,  I  have  re- 
solved to  fall  over-head-and-ears  in  love  im- 
mediately." 
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**  Pray  don  t  let  it  be  with  me  then." 

"  You  need  not  alarm  yourself  about 
that.  A  pretty  idea  truly  for  anybody  so 
handsome  as  I  am  .  .  .  ." 

"Nay,  love  they  say  always  goes  by  con^ 
trast ;  and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a 
man  never  is  so  much  in  danger  of  falling 
in  love  as  when  he  least  thinks  of  it." 

**  Ha  !  ha!  ha  ! — I  see  what  you  would 
be  at — this  is  quite  making  love  to  me. 
But  don't  give  yourself  any  more  trouble 
about  it,  for  it  won't  answer.  If  your  lovely 
companion  indeed  would  take  some  little 
pains  to  win  me,  perhaps — ha!  ha!  ha! — 
perhaps  she  might  succeed." 

"Take  some  pains  to  win  you!"  said 
the  sylph :  "  What  does  that  mean.^  Tell  me 
how  I  must  take  pains." 

"  By  keeping  your  own  beauty,  and  bor- 
rowing some  of  that  ugly  creature's  wit. 
For  'tis  not  to  be  denied  that  she  has  wit, 
and  talks  well,  though  she  transgresses  be-^ 
yond  all  bounds  the  license  of  being  ugly," 
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**  Law!"  said  the  sylph,  with  her  mouth 
wide  open  and  standing  with  a  stupid  air 
of  astonishment,  **  what,  has  she  got  a  H- 
cense  to  be  ugly  ? — Well,  that  is  the  droll- 
est thing  .  .  .  ." 

Namir,  silly  as  he  was  himself,  was  not 
quite  prepared  for  such  an  answer.  He 
turned  to  Zemida,  and  shrugging  his  should- 
ers, said;  **  Your  lady,  my  ugly  fair-one, 
is  indeed  beautiful  to  admiration,  but  she 
does  most  egregiously  transgress  the  license 
that  pretty  women  have  to  be  silly." 

Zemida  could  not  now  on  her  side  for* 
bear  laughing:  at  which  Namir  took  great 
offence,  since  he  had  sense  enough  to  dis- 
cover from  a  certain  sneer  upon  her  nose, 
and  satirical  turn  of  her  lip,  that  the  laugh 
was  not  ivith  him,  but  at  him. 

**  Well,"  he  said  rather  pettishly,  **  I  can't 
see  anything  to  laugh  at.  I  have  made," 
he  proceeded,  "  two  fine  acquaintance  here. 
I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  the  one,  or  listen 
to  the  other ; — so,  ladies,  wishing  you  both  a 
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prosperous  journey,  I  am  your  most  hum- 
ble servant."  And  he  made  his  escape  from 
them  with  all  possible  speed. 

"  Now/'  said  the  sylph,  when  he  was  fair- 
ly out  of  hearing,  "  you  see  that  I  am  little 
to  be  envied  for  the  sudden  conquest  I  had 
made." 

**  Indeed,"  said  Zemida,  "  I  am  not 
much  surprised  that  your  reign  over  his 
heart  was  so  very  transient.  You  certainly 
possess  in  a  superlative  degree  the  talent  of 
being  silly." 

"  So  that  you  are  satisfied  with  your  pre- 
sent lot,  and  do  not  wish  to  change  with 
me  : 

"  Not  in  the  least.  You  have  shown  me 
sufficiently  the  little  worth  of  mere  beauty^ 
and  what  a  miserable  figure  it  makes  un- 
accompanied by  sense.  I  am  now  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  ugliness,  and  even  depre- 
cate the  idea  of  being  handsome." 

"  Tis  as  I  could  wish  ;  and  since  these 
are  your  sentiments,  I  may  safely  leave  you 
to  your  own  guidance.  Important  concerns 
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call  me  among  my  own  people ;  I  am  happy 
that  I  can  leave  you  without  distrust.  But 
before  we  part  I  nmst  give  you  a  very  strong 
proof  of  my  confidence.  Take  these  two 
phials  :  if  you  wish  at  any  time  to  make  an 
experiment  how  far  the  sway  of  beauty  can 
extend  when  not  accompanied  by  under- 
standing, rub  your  face  over  with  three  drops 
of  the  liquor  contained  in  the  green  phial ; 
— you  will  instantly  become  incomparably 
beautiful,  but  silly  past  all  endurance.  If 
afterwards  you  would  return  to  your  present 
state,  rub  your  face  in  like  manner  with 
three  drops  from  the  blue  phial — the  trans- 
formation will  be  complete  in  a  moment. 
Let  me  caution  you,  however^  to  take  great 
eare  not  to  break  the  green  phial^  since  at 
that  moment,  the  essential  spirit  of  the  li- 
quor being  evaporated,  you  will  resume 
your  own  natural  form.  Nay,  should  there 
happen  to  be  any  one  present  at  the  time 
who  is,  like  yourself,  transformed  by  en- 
chantment, the  charm  would  also  cease 
with  him,    and  his  natural  figure  would  be 
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-resumed.  Take  them,  and  use  them  with 
'<:aution ;  'tis  a  trust  which  I  would  not  ven- 
ture to  confide  to  many." 

I  must  here  pause  a  moment  to  entreat 
my  fair  readers  to  pay  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  the  last  clause  in  the  good  sylphs 
instructions,  and  to  imprint  deeply  in  their 
memories  the  consequences   of  the  green 
phial  being  broken.     They  will  find  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance  very  important 
towards  understanding  the  development  of 
the  story ;  and  should  they  be  remiss  in  this 
point,  I  may  be  accused  of  not  having  ex- 
plained everything  satisfactorily — an  accu- 
sation which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have 
laid  to   my  charge.     I  hold  it  one  of  the 
most  sacred  duties  of  an  author  not  to  leave 
any  the  minutest  circumstance  of  his  history 
unexplained   at  the  conclusion,  or  any  ac- 
tion of  any  of  his  dramatis  persojKB  not  pro- 
perly accounted  for.     In  this,  I  conceive, 
should  the  great  difference  consist  between 
histories   of  the  kind  1  am   now  detailing, 
and  those  which  treat  only  of  personages 
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who  actually  have  existed  in  the  world,   or, 
as  they  are  called,  Time  Histories; — that 
whereas  it  is  impossible  for  any  author  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  one-twentieth  part 
of  the  actions  of  heroes  of  real  life^  they  al- 
ways have  it  in  their  power  to  do  this  in 
the  case   of  imaginary  heroes.     Possibly 
there  may  be  some  who  will  object,  that  it 
is  the  province  of  fiction  to  throw  at  least  a 
semblance  of  truth  over  whatever  they  write, 
and  t  lat  it  would  be  deviating  from  that 
semblance  much  too  widely  were  they  al- 
ways to  give  their  heroes  satisfactory  mo- 
tives for  their  actions.     Certainly  this  ob- 
jection carries  considerable  force  with  it, 
and  deserves  to  be  well  argued  :  but  as  it  is 
probable  that  my  readers  are  already  satis- 
fied with  the  length  to  which  this  digression 
has  extended,  I  reserve  the  arguing  this 
point  to  a  Treatise  or  Essay  which  1  pur- 
pose one  day  to  write  upon  the  subject,  and 
resume  my  narrative. 

The  sylph  having  concluded  her  parting 
lecture  to  Zemida,  was  about  to  take  her 
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leave,  when  the  princess  inquired  whether 
she  should  retain  her  own  name  or  exchange 
it  for  another. 

'•  Retain  your  own,"  said  the  sylph ;  *^  you 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  yourself 
always  called  the  ugly  Zemida  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  beautiful  Zemida^  whom 
it  will  be  your  lot  to  hear  mentioned  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  the  course  of 
your  travels,  vnthout  the  least  suspicion 
being  entertained  that  they  are  one  and 
the  same  person."  Thus  saying,  she  va- 
nished. 

Zemida  set  forward  on  her  journey  alone. 
She  had  not  travelled  far  when  she  was  met 
by  a  man,  who  stopped,  and  observing  her 
very  attentively,  said,  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
'*  Have  I  then  at  last  found  you !" 

''  Found  me  .^  " — said  Zemida,  extreme- 
ly surprised.  "  For  whom  do  you  take  me  ?" 

"  It  concerns  me  very  little,"  said  the 
man,  **  who  you  are ;  my  business  is  only  with 
what  you  are;  and   I  see  that  you  are  the 
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Very  woman  whom  I  have  been  seeking  half 
the  world  over." 

"  You  do  not  know  who  I  am,  and  yet 
you  were  seeking  for  me  ? — This  indeed  sa^ 
vours  much  of  a  paradox." 

*^  'Tis  nevertheless  the  truth  ;  and  allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  good  for- 
tune. You  may  indeed  thank  Heaven,  who 
has  made  you  indisputably  the  ugliest  crea- 
ture eyes  ever  beheld." 

*^'  This  is  rather  a  peculiar  kind  of  com- 
pliment from  one  of  your  sex  to  one  of  ours 
— Have  you  no  fears  for  the  consequences  ? — 
Do  you  not  know  that  the  last  thing  a  wo- 
man can  endure  is  to  have  her  beauty  called 
in  question ;  and  the  more  conscious  she  is 
that  it  is  deservedly  so,  the  greater  the  of- 
fence?" 

"  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  presumed 
thus  far,  had  it  not  been  that  this  quality 
carried  in  you  to  so  superlative  a  degree,  is 
on  the  point  of  leading  you  to  a  transcen- 
dent piece  of  good  fortune. — I  have  now 
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been  three  years  travelling  over  the  world  in 
search  of  a  companion  for  the  daughter  of 
my  fairy  mistress  ;  and  since  a  superlative 
degree  of  ugliness  was  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable qualification  for  filling  this  important 
post,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  one 
whom  I  thought  qualified  for  it  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  our  magnanimous  sovereign : 
— ugly  faces  I  have  found  in  abundance  every- 
where, but  none  of  that  transcendent  na- 
ture that  twenty  others  might  not  have 
disputed  the  palm  with  it.  Birt  you  so  far 
excel  everything  I  have  yet  seen,  that  I  per- 
suade myself  no  one  will  ever  pretend  to 
enter  into  a  comj.etition  with  you.  Lam 
impatient  to  present  you  to  my  mistress, 
since  I  am  sure  she  will  be  overjoyed  at  tjie 
sight  of  you." 

**  And  reward  you  well  for  your  pains  ? — 
Does  not  that  idea  constitute  a  part  of  your 
joy  on  this  occasion.^" 

"  Oh,  madam,  I  see  you  have  an  under- 
standing in  these  matters.  But  say,  will 
you  go  with  me  ?  " 

VOL.  III.  M 
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"  In  truth  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  ho- 
nour you  would  confer  upon  me.  But 
may  I  ask  the  name  of  your  mistress  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly.  She  is  called  the 
Fahnj  Affected^  and  has  the  honour  to  be 
lawful  spouse  to  the  Sylph  Insignifica7it '' 

**  And  their  daughter  to  whom  I  am  to 
have  the  honour  of  being  companion .  .  ." 

"  Is  called  the  Sylphide  Simpleton  T 

*'  These  are  indeed  names  of  great  pro- 


mise...." 


"  And  will,  I  can  assure  you^  fulfil  even 
more  than  they  promise.  The  young  lady 
being  extremely  handsome  is  always  sur- 
rounded by  lovers ;  and  yet  I  know  not  how 
it  happens,  there  are  certain  qualities  about 
her  which  seem  to  cure  these  flutterers  of 
their  love  fits  almost  at  the  same  instant  that 
they  are  attacked.*' 

^*  If  her  character  corresponds  with  her 
name,  the  reason  of  this  is  not  very  difficult 
to  be  guessed." 

**  Why  perhaps  indeed,  madam — per- 
haps there  may  be  something  in  what  you 
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say.     But  be  that  as  it  may,  she  used  once 
to  retain  about  her  a  number  of  female  com- 
panions— never  beauties   to  be  sure;  yet, 
without  flattery,  never  any  of  them  near  so 
much  the  reverse  of  beauties  as  your  lady- 
ship.     Somehow  or  other  she  has  taken  up 
a  suspicion  that  these  companions,  such  as 
they  were,  had  acquired  a  knack  of  aUena- 
ting  her  lovers  from  her :  she  has  therefore 
dismissed  them  all,  and  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion never  in  future  to  entertain  more  than 
one  at  a  time.     And,  that  she  may  secure 
herself  effectually  against  like  accidents,  she 
has  resolved  that  this  one  shall  be  so  incon- 
ceivably ugly  that  no  man  will  endure  to 
look  at  her  for  an   instant.     Now  on  this 
ground  I  think  I  may  fairly  recommend  your 
ladyship." 

"  Yet  you  have  continued  looking  at  me* 
for  some  minutes  while  this  conversation 
has  been  passing.^" 

"  Oh  pardon,  madam ;  I  have,  it  ist  true, 
taken  a  glance  now  and  then,  just  to  assure 
myself  that  I  was  not  deceived  ;  but,  trust 
M  2 
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me,  it  would  have  been  quite  inipobsible 
to  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on  you  for  two  minutes 
together.  Once  more  then,  madam,  will 
you  accompany  me  ?" 

Zemida  being  somewhat  amused  mth  the 
humour  of  this  man,  and  being  inspired 
with  some  curiosity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  group  he  had  described,  consented 
to  the  proposal :  and  setting  forward  toge- 
ther, they  arrived  before  the  close  of  the 
day  at  the  Fair}'  Aifected's  palace. 

The  character  of  the  owners  was  strongly 
impressed  upon  every  thing  in  and  about 
the  court:  all  was  insignificance,  conceit, 
and  contrariety.  It  was  now  the  midst  of 
winter :  the  carpets  were  of  velvet ;  and  the 
curtains  over  the  doors  to  keep  out  the 
wind,  of  thin  gauze.  The  beds  were  im- 
mense mountains  of  eider-down,  and  the 
counterpanes  very  fine  muslin.  In  every 
room  there  were  two  chimneys  and  two 
stoves,  but  no  fires ;  the  windows  were  all 
set  open,  and  the  curtains  to  them  consist- 
ad  of  a  triple  fold  of  cloth.  The  tables  were 
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not  raised  above  a  foot  and  a  half  from  tlie 
gTound ;  and  the  chairs  were  so  high  that 
the  legs  even  of  a  very  tall  man  sitting  in 
them  would  not  touch  the  floor, 

Zemida  was  immediately  presented  by  her^ 
conductor  to  the  fairy.  As  the  day  was  ex- 
tremely cold;^  she  was  standing  with  her 
daughter  in  a  balcony  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air: 
her  dress  was  composed  of  thin  gauzes  of  a 
variety  of  colours,  and  trimmed  with  sable^ 
The  two  ladies  were  surrounded  with  a  reti- 
nue of  about  thirty  people,  who  had  ail  such 
dreadful  coughs  and  colds  that  they  could 
s*carcely  speak  themselves,  or  hear  another 
speak.  The  person  who  enjoyed  the  post 
of  reader  to  her  fairyship  was,  notwithstand-- 
ing,  executing  his  office  and  reading  the 
newspapers.  This  man  was  exceedingly  af- 
flicted with  the  asthma,  and  had  a  tongue 
too  long  for  his  mouth.  *'  Oh  delightful!" 
exclaimed  the  faiiy,  at  the  sight  of  Zemida, 
clapping  her  hands  in  ecstasy:  *'  Oh  deli- 
cious !  what  a  hideous  creature!" 

^*  Come  nearer,"  said  the  Sylphide  Sim* 
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pleton  with  a  vacant  grin  :  "  Dear  me  !  I 
like  your  face  monstrously,  and  will  have  you 
for  a  compaiiion." 

Zemida  made  an  aukward  curtsy,  but 
gave  no  other  answer.  She  knew  the  great 
world,  and  was  therefore  not  ignorant  that 
the  most  certain  means  of  obtaining  favour 
with  th^m  is  to  keep  the  understanding  as 
much  in  the  back-ground  as  possible; — those 
who  make  no  parade  of  the  wealth  they 
have,  are  always  in  the  best  train  for  increas- 
ing it.  From  this  day  she  entered  upon 
her  new  service,  making  it  her  first  busi^ 
ness  to  study  the  characters  of  the  fairy,  her 
husband,  and  her  daughter. 

The  favourite  word  with  the  former  of 
this  illustrious  trio  was  discretion:  scarce- 
ly was  a  sentence  ever  uttered  by  her  that 
she  did  not  find  an  opportunity  of  introdu- 
cing it ;  always  taking  care  to  represent  her- 
self as  a  pattern  in  this  way,  and  to  recom- 
mend all  around  her  to  follow  so  great  an 
example.  She  was  continually  repeating, 
as  a  proof  of  her  own  discretion,  that  she  had 
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entirely  renounced  love^  till  at  length  she 
had  asserted  it  so  often  that  she  really  be- 
lieved it  herself.  She  had,  notwithstand- 
ing, three  or  four  love-affairs  constantly 
on  her  hands,  and  whenever  one  was  dis- 
patched it  was  sure  to  be  succeeded  within 
three  days  by  another.  She  complained  to 
her  confidents  that  she  could  not  endure 
her  husband,  he  was  so  intolerably  empty 
and  frivolous;  yet  there  was  not  one  among 
her  numerous  lovers  who  was  not  ten  times 
more  so.  She  was  earnest  in  her  declama- 
tions against  dancing,  descanting  with  great 
learning  and  prolixity  on  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects it  produced  on  the  minds  of  women  ; 
yet  gave  two  balls  every  week,  at  which  she 
never  ceased  dancing  herself,  from  the  mo- 
ment they  began  till  the  moment  they  were 
ended.  Her  eloquence  was  no  less  inex- 
haustibly exercised  on  the  subject  of  tem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking;  yet  she  was 
commonly,  twice  a  week  at  least,  carried 
reeUng  to  bed,  and  more  than  once  had 
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been   in   danger  of   dying  from  a   surfeit 
brought  on  by  repletion. 

Her  husband,  the  Sylph  Insignificant, 
never  omitted  any  opportunity  of  doing  all 
possible  honour  to  the  name  he  bore.  He 
considered  himself  as  a  great  wit^  and  was 
perpetually  stringing  jokes  at  which  no  one 
could  laugh  but  himself.  He  never  ven- 
tured to  differ  from  his  wife  on  any  point  j 
and  since  she  was  extremely  prone  to  vary- 
ing in  her  opinions  upon  every  subject,  his 
opinions  always  underwent  the  like  varia- 
tions.  He  was  a  great  adept  at  cutting 
out  pictures  and  colouring  them,  at  draw- 
ing patterns  for  needle-work,  at  inventing 
new  fashions  in  caps  and  bonnets  for  the 
ladies,  or  adjusting  the  ladies'  curls  and  ar- 
ranging the  ornaments  for  their  persons  to 
the  best  advantage,  with  a  variety  of  other 
accomplishments  too  tedious  to  be  enu- 
merated. He  ordered  the  dinner,  and  aU 
ways  saw  to  its  being  properly  served  up 
and  arranged  in  due  order  upon  the  table, 
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and  then  made  no  bad  figure  in  assisting  to 
eat  it,  after  which  he  commonly  composed 
himself  to  a  sound  nap.  His  wife  knew 
perfectly  well  how  to  appreciate  these  great 
qualities,  for  among  all  her  attendants  he 
was  the  person  who  received  the  largest 
share  of  ill-treatment  at  her  hands. 

How  the  Sylphide  Simpleton  came  to  be 
so  called  might  perhaps  have  been  a  para- 
dox in  any  other  court  than  that  of  the  Fairy 
Affected.  In  hers  it  was  none;  since  hers 
was  distinguished  from  all  others  by  one 
peculiarity — that  everything  there  was  called 
by  its  right  name. 

This  young  lady  was  a  beautiful  blond, 
though  the  blond  was  perhaps  carried  some- 
what too  far,  since  it  extended  to  her  mind 
no  less  than,  to  her  exterior.  That  her  na- 
tural disposition  might  receive  every  possi- 
ble assistance  from  education^  her  mother 
had  taken  care  even  from  her  earliest  in- 
fancy to  stifle  every  thing  like  a  natural 
feeling  within  her;  so  that  by  the  time  she 
grew  up,  nature  could  scarcely  any  longer 
M  o 
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assert  the  least  share  in  her  as  one  of  her 
works.  All  her  motions  were  studied:  her 
features  were  in  a  constant  state  of  contor- 
tion; her  naturally  pretty  mouth  was  com- 
monly distorted  by  an  idiotic  grin  ;  and  her 
soft  blue  eyes  were  in  a  continual  vacant 
roll  from  one  object  to  another :  she  was 
in  short  the  mere  creature  of  grimace.  Her 
mother  had  particularly  inculcated  upon  her 
that  a  sylphide  was  a  being  of  much  too 
exalted  a  nature  ever  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  love; — at  the  utmost  she  must  never 
go  further  than  to  esteem  a  man,  and  to  suf- 
fer herself  to  be  esteemed  by  him.  Next 
to  discretion  there  was  indeed  no  word  so 
frequent  in  the  fairy's  mouth  as  esteem;  and 
thus  in  favour  with  the  mistress^  it  became 
consequently  the  fashionable  term  among 
all  the  attendants.  None  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  court  thought  of  loving 
each  other — not  one  had  even  a  regard  for 
another;  esteem w2ls  the  warmest  sentiment 
they  dared  confess. 

"Zemida,"  said  the  sylphide  one  day  as 
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she  and  her  new  attendant  were  sitting  to- 
gether, **  I  expect  a  stranger  here  this  even- 
ing who  has  announced  his  intended  visit 
by  a  letter,  and  earnestly  requests  an  inter- 
view with  me  in  private  before  he  is  intro- 
duced to  my  parents.  I  charge  you,  in  con- 
fidence, to  take  care,  when  he  comes,  that 
he  may  be  conducted  to  me  with  all  possi- 
ble secrecy." 

"  I  understand/'  said  Zemida,  *^  a  young 
man  who  esteems  you .''" 

"  So  at  least  he  assures  me,  as  you  may 
see  by  his  letter  if  you  choose  to  read  it.  He 
is  a  person  of  rank,  and  if  we  like  each 
other  'tis  not  unlikely  that  in  the  end  it 
may  be  a  match.  But  I  say  this  only  be- 
tween ourselves :  I  would  not  for  all  the 
world  give  him  any  such  hopes." 

"  Certainly  that  would  be  extremely  im- 
proper in  a  young  person  of  your  rank." 

**  Oh  yes,  I  know  my  duty  perfectly,  I 
know  as  well  as  any  body  what  is  becoming 
for  me.  But  now  tell  me,  Zemida,  have 
you  ever  been  esteemed  by  any  one?" 
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"  Before  I  had  the  small-pox  I  had  many 
tsteeiners ;  but  since  that  time  not  a  word 
^f  the  kind  has  ever  been  said  to  me." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!  that  is  very  droll.  I  never 
heard  before  that  the  small-pox  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  esteem." 

**  Formerly  I  should  not  have  supposed 
it,  but  experience  has  taught  me  otherwise." 

The  sylphide  spent  more  time  than  usuat 
iat  her  toilet  on  this  important  occasion,  and 
frequently  consulted  Zemida  whether  or  not 
her  dress  was  becoming  ? — whether  she 
looked  well  ? — and  whether  she  thought  it 
likely  that  the  young  man  would  esteem, 
her  ? — To  all  which  Zemida  had  too  much 
sense  not  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

The  evening  came,  and  with  it  ar/ived 
the  stranger,  who  proved  to  be  no  other 
than  the  reader's  and  Zemida's  old  ac- 
quaintance Omar,  or  rather  Namir,  whom 
we  have  not  seen  since  the  conversation 
that  passed  between  him  and  Zemida,  after 
their  respective  transformations. — He  came 
in  all  the  beauty  of  form  and  figure  with 
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which  he  was  adorned  by  tlie  salamander 
Pharion. 

How  was  he  surprised  at  being  received 
by  his  vs^Iif  snvecthcarty  as  he'  was  pleased 
to  call  Zemlda.  Nor  was  she  less  surprised- 
at  finding  in  the  sylphide's  admirer  the  man 
on  whom  she  had  made  the  first  experiment 
of  her  wit  after  she  received  the  precious^ 
boon  from  Mohara.  He  inquired  what  was 
become  of  the  poor  silly  thing  he  had  for- 
merly seen  with  her :  when  she  replied  that 
he  should  see  her  again,  if  he  wished  it, 
that  very  evening ;  but  it  must  be  in  private, 
since  the  sylphide  could  not  bear  to  have 
any  handsome  woman  near  her,  and  there- 
fore must  never  know  of  her  being  about 
the  court. 

Namir  was  not  very  much  prepossessed 
in  favour  of  the  sylphide  from  this  circum- 
stance :  he  did  not,  however,  abandon  his 
design  of  visiting  her,  still  wishing  to  try 
how  far  he  might  be  able  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  her  esteem.  In  the  mean  time 
Zemida  sHpped  away,  and  having  recourse 
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to  the  green  phial,  was  in  a  moment  as 
lovely  as  Venus ;  but  at  the  same  time  lost 
her  understanding  to  such  a  degree  that  she 
only  retained  sufficient  to  recollect  that  she 
once  had  much  more. 

The  beautiful  Namir  protracted  his  vi- 
sit to  the  beautiful  sylphide  to  the  utmost 
length  he  could  possibly  support  it.  When 
he  quitted  her,  he  was  not  a  little  vexed  to 
fmd  his  former  silly  beauty,  since  he  was 
so  heartily  sick  of  the  insipidity  to  which 
he  had  been  listening,  that  he  began  most 
seriously  to  deprecate  all  beauty,  and  to 
wish  only  for  the  society  of  the  ugly  Ze- 
mida.  When,  instead  of  her,  he  found  his 
other  pretty  fool,  he  quitted  her  in  a  few 
minutes  completely  disgusted. 

By  the  next  morning  Zemida  had  re- 
sumed her  ugliness.  Namir  sought  her  out 
assiduously;  when  he  confided  to  her  how 
much  he  had  been  sickened  the  evening  be- 
fore, first  with  the  sylphide  and  then  with 
the  silly  beauty,  **  I  must  own,"  he  said, 
with  great  naiveti,  ''that  my  eyes  are  grati- 
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fied  by  looking  at  the  latter,  and  I  could 
contemplate  her  for  ever  with  the  utmost 
admiration,  if  that  were  to  be  done  without 
listening  to  her; — as,  on  the  contrary,  I 
could  like  to  hear  you  talk  from  morning 
till  night,  if  I  were  not  obliged  to  look  at 
you. 

**  That  matter  may  be  easily  arranged," 
said  the  ingenious  Zemida ;  "  take  this 
picture  of  the  silly  beauty.  When  you 
converse  with  me,  keep  your  eyes  fixed  on 
that ;  thus  seeing  her  without  hearing  her, 
and  hearing  me  without  looking  at  me,  you 
will  be  pleased  both  ways." 

Namir  took  the  picture,  delighted  with 
the  idea  :  and  during  the  first  conversation 
that  he  had  vidth  Zemida  after  it  was  in  his 
possession,  never  once  took  his  eyes  fron) 
it.  In  the  second  his  ^es  strayed  every 
now  and  then  from  the  mute  picture  to  the 
eloquent  speaker;  in  the  third  his  looks 
were  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  one 
and  the  other ;  in  the  fourth  Zemida  had 
much  the  larger  share  of  them;  in  the  fifth 
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the  picture  was  not  even  taken  out  of  liis 
pocket;  and  at  the  sixth  he  returned  it  to 
the  donor,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
keep  it  any  longer.-  This,  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  amounted  to  a  formal  decliaration 
of  love.  As  such  Zemida  regarded  it,  and 
treasured  it  up  in  her  bosom  till  she  had 
considered  maturely  what  was  to  be  done  in 
consequence. 

^*  What  a  delightful  subject  of  reflection 
it  is,"  said  she  within  herself,  with  a  sigh 
of  transport^  "  when  thus  insufferably  ugly 
yet  to  feel  oneself  beloved !" 

The  charms  of  ZemJda's  conversation, 
wrought  at  length  so  powerful  an  effect 
upon  Namir,  that  his  mind  was  gradually, 
awakened  to  his  own  faults  and  follies,  and 
he  began  seriously  to  think  of  correcting 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  handsome 
but  vain  and  silly  Namir  was  the  mirror  in 
which  Zemida  saw  all  the  faults  and  errors 
into  which  she  had  fallen  when  she  was 
beautiful.  All  that  remained  wanting  to 
either  was  some  opportunity  for  their  ab- 
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surdities  to  be  placed  in  a  stiii  more  glaring 
light,  by  their  having  more  ample  space  to^ 
bring  them  into  action.  An  opportunity 
of  this  kind  soon  occurred,  which,  by  pre- 
senting in  all  their  terror  the  rocks  on  which 
they  had  once  been  in  danger  of  splitting, 
warned  them  of  the  dangers  to  be  shunned 
in  future,  and  brought  them  as  near  as  pos- 
sible into  the  haven  of  perfection. 

There  was  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru  a  cer- 
tain place  known  by  the  name  of  the  Re- 
gion of  Coquetry,  This  place  it  was  for- 
merly the  custom  for  persons  of  fashion-  iii; 
the  khigdom  to  visit  at  least  once  every 
year :  the  coquets  of  the  nation  from  all 
parts,  more  especially,  thronged  thither  at 
one  particular  season,  when  it  might  very 
properly  be  compared  to  a  fashionable  En- 
glish bathing-place.  The  different  portions 
of  each  day  were  devoted  by  the  company 
to  much  the  same  useful  pursuits :  the  only 
difficulty  was  how  to  devise  sufficient  of 
these  pursuits  to  kill  effectually  all  the  time 
tliat  they  wanted  to  sacrifice.    However,  as 
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the  Peruvians  are  a  very  ingenious  racC;^ 
they  were  tolerably  successful  in  producing 
a  regular  stock  of  new  inventions,  which 
left  the  visitants  but  little  reason  to  com- 
plain that  they  were  reduced,  even  on  Sun- 
days, to  the  reading  such  dull  things  as 
sermons,  or  any  other  books  of  instruction^ 
to  fill  up  the  slow-pacing  hours.  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  Region  of  Coqueti*y 
differed  from  our  bathing-places, — that  I 
never  heard  of  any  instance  in  which  com- 
pany wishing  to  visit  the  latter  were  ena- 
bled to  take  the  journey  without  the  assist- 
ance of  their  own  legs,  or  the  more  able 
ones  of  their  horses ;  whereas  in  Peru  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  fiery  carriages  of  a 
sylph  or  a  salamander,  or  even  for  the  more 
ordinary  carriages  of  the  country  to  trans- 
port them  to  'C(\^  Region  of  Coquetry ;  it  was 
but  necessary  to  resolve  on  taking  the  journey, 
and  they  were  there  at  the  same  moment. 

The  sylphide  being  a  lady  of  fashion, 
thought  it  was  proper  that  she  should 
take  this  journey.     She  resolved  upon  it. 
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tlierefore ;  and  Inviting  Zemida  to  accom- 
pany, her  in  the  same  instant  they  found 
themselves  upon  the  spot.  Lest  the  syl- 
phide  should  obtain  too  much  credit  for 
good-nature  in  determining  to  take  her  ugly 
companion  with  her  upon  this  occasion,  we 
must  confess  that  good-nature  had  no  share 
whatever  in  influencing  her  determination  ; 
— it  was  rather  the  very  opposite  quality;  for 
she  thought  that  her  ugliness  wovdd  afford 
much  diversion  in  the  place,  not  only  to 
herself  but  to  the  other  pretty  simpletons 
assembled  there.  The  plan  was  good,  but 
the  effect  not  answerable  to  the  prospects 
held  out.  The  coquets  saw  Zemida  so  su- 
premely ugly,  that  she  did  not  awaken  a 
spark  of  jealousy  among  them,  and  they 
therefore  felt  no  disposition  to  turn  her 
into  ridicule;  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
soon  the  friend  and  confident  of  all. 

Among  this  interesting  circle  there  was 
one  continued  ceaseless  round  of  festivity 
without  enjoyment,  of  pleasure  without  sa- 
tisfaction, of  intrigue  without  any  attempt 
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even  at  decency  or  secrecy.  One  splendid 
nothing  followed  so  rapidly  to  another,  tliut 
the  senses  were  constantly  intoxicated  with- 
out the  soul  ever  being  touched.  As  the 
only  resource  against  erumi,  no  one  ever 
thought  of  remaining  for  an  instant  alone. 
The  torments  of  love  were  avoided  by  a 
constant  change  in  the  objects  of  coquetry. 
More  gallant  than  tender,  the  women  en- 
couraged flutterers  around  them  whom  they 
dignified  with  the  name  of  lovers;  not  be- 
cause they  found  any  pleasure  in  their  so- 
ciety, but  because  it  was  the  fashion  to  en- 
tertain a  number  of  them;  and  if  ever  they 
surrendered  themselves  to  a  Iove7\  which  did 
not  happen  very  often,  it  was  not  from  pas- 
sion, but  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
resisting  their  solicitations.  The  pursuit 
of  pleasure  being  the  object  in  which  all 
were  incessantly  occupied,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  it  should  be  found  by  any.  A  wo- 
man who  is  guilty  of  a  weakness  without 
passion,  has  not  even  the  mournful  conso- 
lation^ when  she  begins  to  feel  the  ill  effects 
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of  her  folly,  that  it  had  procured  her  a 
transient  gratification ;  she  has  no  moment 
^f  delight  to  recall,  as  aii  alleviation  to  the 
subsequent  hours  of  humiliation  and  re- 
morse. 

Coquets,  who  place  their  chief  happiness 
in  making  splendid  conquests  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world,  are  not  aware,  while  they 
run  this  career,  how  inexhaustible  a  source 
of  mortification  they  are  laying  up  for  them- 
selves. In  proportion  to  the  splendour  and 
publicity  of  their  conquests  is  the  hazard 
that  their  yoke  will  soon  be  shaken  off; — 
and  what  can  be  more  mortifying  and  hu- 
miliating than  to  see  how  much  less  easy  it 
is  to  retain,  than  to  make  a  conquest  ?  Nay, 
€ven  supposing  that  a  perpetual  succession 
of  new  conquests  may  for  a  time  compen- 
sate the  daily  loss  of  old  ones — yet  what  will 
be  the  autumn  of  a  life,  the  spring  of  which 
has  been  passed  in  a  never-varying  course 
of  these  enterprises,  prompted  only  by  silly 
vanity  in  themselves,  upon  the  hearts  of 
weak  and  silly  menj-^for  none  but  the 
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most  weak  and  silly  part  of  the  sex  can 
ever  become  even    the  momentary  dupes 
of   creatures    so   despicable   as    coquets — 
What,  I  say,  must  be  the  autumn  of  such 
a  life,  when  the  ravages  of  time,  which  can- 
not be  resisted  or  delayed,  have  annihilated 
the  power  of  conquest,  and  not  one  conso- 
latory recollection  is  left  to  soothe  and  re- 
concile the  mind  to  the  loss!     The  most 
melancholy  circumstance  too  is,  that  wo- 
men of  this  description  are  themselves  the 
very  last  to  be  sensible  that  they  grow  old, 
— the  last  to  feel  that  they  are  past  the  age 
when  many  little  levities  and  follies  are  over- 
looked as  the  sallies  of  thoughtless  youth, 
intoxicated  perhaps  by  the  boundless  tri- 
butes of  admiration  and  homage  received ; 
they  cannot  perceive  tliat  at  forty-five  their 
faces  are  not  what  they  were  at  sixteen; 
that  the  airs  which  had  then  a  sort  of  pret- 
tiness  in  them  are  now  become  mere  gri- 
mace; that  what  twenty  years  before  ap- 
peared inexpressibly  charming  now  appears 
intolerably  foolish;    that  there   is  not  in 
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short  a  more  disgusting  being  in  the  whole 
creation  than  an  old  woman  who  affects  to 
be  young ;  and  that  she  best  understands 
the  means  of  attracting  notice,  who,  the 
moment  that  her  beauty  begins  to  be  on 
the  wane,  conducts  herself  with  that  good 
sense  and  discretion  that  she  never  appears 
to  be  seeking  it. 

When  at  last  these  women  perceive  that 
they  are  avoided,  that  they  are  become 
a  subject  of  jest  and  ridicule,  no  resource  re- 
mains to  them  but  to  form  a  society  among 
themselves,  where  they  can  indulge  in  freely 
giving  vent  to  the  spleen  of  which  the|^ 
have  created  themselves  an  inexhaustible 
fund.  The  envy  and  jealousy  of  rivalship, 
which  keeps  such  women  estranged  from 
each  other  while  young,  giving  place  to 
sympathetic  feelings  of  spleen  and  rancour 
as  they  grow  old,  against  those  whose  jest 
they  are  become — a  bond  of  union  is  thus 
created  among  them,  and  their  social  meet- 
ings form  a  temple  in  which  the  reputations 
of  those  who  are  treading  in  their  own  foot- 
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^steps  are  constantly  sacrificed.  They  think 
to  revenge  themselves  for  the  loss  of  plea- 
sures— which  are  only  lost  because  they  were 
newer  sought  along  the  right  road — by  ca- 
lumniating those  who  cannot  be  reduced  to 
a  level  vdth  themselves.  No  one,  however 
spotless  their  reputation,  is  exempt  from 
their  slanders;  and  every  slander  is  con- 
cluded with  some  edifying  observation,  such 
as  *^Good  God!  one  knows  not  what  to 
think  of  the  young  people  now-a-days,  they 
are  become  so  exceedingly  relaxed  in  their 
behaviour ;  in  my  time  the  case  was  very 
different ; " — or  with  a  more  profane  thanks- 
giving to  Heaven  that  they  are  not  like  such 
or  such  an  one ! 

It  was  of  this  description  of  women  that 
the  female  visitants  in  the  Region  of  Co- 
qnetry  were  principally  composed.  The 
men  were  extremely  at  their  ease  among 
them,  and  the  greatest  fools  were  the  best 
received.  The  women  were  estimated,  not 
according  to  the  catalogue  of  virtues  they 
could  exhibit,  but  the  list  of  conquests  of 
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^'hich  they  could  boast,  and  the  men  only 
valued  themselves  according  to  the  number 
of  women  v/hose  honour  they  had  subdued. 
Among  coquets  it  is  well  known  that 
such  triumphs  are  not  common;  they  will 
suffer  themselves  readily  to  be  led  to  the 
veiy  verge  of  the  precipice,  but  to  make 
them  plunge  in  is  a  different  question.  He 
who  had  the  most  effrontery  had  the  best 
chance  of  success;  and  if  there  happened 
to  be  one  peculiarly  favoured  Adonis  who 
had  triumphed  over  two  or  three,  it  then 
became  a  matter  of  emulation  among  these 
Graces  to  be  the  object  of  his  devotion,  and 
lie  might  cany  on  his  triumphs  even  to  the 
twentieth,  if  his  inclinations  led  him  to 
push  them  so  far.  Levity  passed  among 
this  society  for  wit,  and  nonsensical  prat- 
tling for  sentiment  and  agreeable  vivacity. 
Shall  I  confess  it  to  my  readers  ? — yes,  with 
shame  it  must  be  confessed, — on  this  spot, 
which  was  now  transformed  into  the  Region 
of  Coquetry,  stood  once  The  Temple  of 
True  Love. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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Namir,  who,  though  not  yet  fully  aware 
of  it,  could  not  bear  to  be  absent  from  Ze- 
mida,  had  followed  her  and  the  sylphide  to 
this  place,  satisfying  himself  that  his  mo- 
tive in  going  was  to  forward  his  views  with 
the  latter.  He  however,  since  Zemida 
obtained  her  present  influence  over  hini,  had 
lost  so  much  of  that  frivolity  which  alone 
could  please  the  sylphide,  that  his  credit 
with  her  daily  diminished;  and  she,  finding 
that  she  could  obtain  as  many  recruits 
as  she  wished  to  dangle  after  her,  soon 
threw  him  off  entirely.  She  was  in  short 
guilty  of  so  many  and  such  egregious  fol- 
lies while  she  remained  here,  that  her  friends 
were  at  last  very  glad  to  give  her  in  mar- 
riage to  a  little  bandy-legged  sylph,  who,< 
had  long  been  her  professed  admirer.  She 
was  very  unwilling  to  accept  him  for  a  hus- 
band; but  she  had  made  herself  so  exceed- 
ingly notorious  during  her  stay  in  the  Re- 
gion of  Coquetry^  that  there  was  no  other 
means  of  saving  her  honour,  but  to  bestow 
her  hand  upon  any  one^  who  would  accept 
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it.  The  fairy  her  mother,  and  the  sylph 
her  father,  for  once  k\id  aside  their  charac- 
ters so  far  as  to  be  peremptory,  and  the 
marriage  was  completed.  How  the  young 
lady  has  managed  with  her  husband  I  could 
never  learn  ; — perhaps  very  ill — perhaps 
very  well ; — probably  the  latter,  since  a 
little  bandied  husband  is  commonly  the 
best  suited  to  a  woman  of  the  sylphide's 
character. 

Zemida  now  returned  to  the  palace  of  the 
Fairy  Affected ;  and  Namir,  as  if  instinc- 
tively, followed  her.  That  Zemida  was  not 
sorry  to  find  this,  I  can  in  a  whisper  as- 
sure my  readers  ;  but  I  must  say  it  in  a 
whisper  only,  since  if  she  were  to  hear 
me  she  would  take  great  offence  at  my  lo- 
quacity, for  she  was  herself  so  anxious  to 
conceal  the  pleasure  she  felt,  that  she  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  perceived  even  by  her 
lover. 

*^  Would  you  believe  that  Zemida  is  on 
the  point  of  experiencing  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  good  fortune  .^"  said  the  Fairy  Af- 
N  2 
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fected  to  Namir,  one  day  as  he  entered  the 
room,  running  up  to  him  with  a  ridiculous 
expression  of  ecstasy; — "a  most  extraordi- 
nary piece  of  good  fortune  indeed,  consi- 
dering the  person." 

"  And  what  is  it  ?"  said  Namir. 

*^  She  is  absolutely  going  to  be  married. 
—Is  not  that  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
that  could  happen  to  so  ugly  a  creature  P " 

*^  Going  to  be  married  ? — Zemida  going 
to  be  married ! " 

"  You  may  well  be  astonished,"  said  the 
fairy ;  "  'tis  certainly  what  no  one  could  ex- 
pect :  but  I  can  assure  you  it  gives  me  sin- 
cere pleasure,  almost  as  much  as  if  I  were 
to  become  a  widow.  And  indeed  that  is  a 
thing  which  would  give  me  particular  plea- 
sure, though,  believe  n:e,  I  love  my  husband 
exceedingly,  and  am  extremely  well  satisfied 
with  him.  The  time  does  indeed,  now  and 
then,  pass  a  little  tediously  in  his  company ; 
but  then  he  affords  me  some  amusement ; 
and  if  he  were  to  die  I  must  lament  him, 
which  you  know  is  a  thing  that  gives  one  a 
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good  deal  of  trouble,  though  it  makes  one 
appear  interesting." 

Namir  was  not  disposed  to  interrupt  the 
fairy  in  this  effusion  of  eloquence ;  for  he  sat 
awhile  lost  in  thought;  and  at  length,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  her  ha- 
rangue, said,  **  May  I  ask  who  is  Zemida's 
intended  husband  ?" 

"  You  may  well  ask,"  said  the  faiiy ; 
**  for  to"  be  sure  he  must  be  an  extraordi- 
nary being  who  would  think  of  marrying 
her. — Oh,  this  marriage  will  be  the  finest 
sport ! — This  husband  of  hers  is  a  little  ri- 
diculous anim.al  who  calls  himself  Omar.'* 

''  Omar  !"  exclaimed  Namir,  exceeding- 
ly surprised  at  hearing  his  own  real  name 
thus  mentioned. 

"  Yes,  Omar,"  said  the  fairy. — '*  Indeed 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  I  heard  him 
repeat  his  name,  it  is  much  too  pretty  for 
him  ;  such  a  little  ridiculous  figure  ought 
rather  to  have  some  absurd  name.  But 'tis 
so  much  the  better, — when  so  insignificant 
a  being  has  a  fine  name  it  only  makes  him 
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the  more  ludicrous  :  it  appears  to  me  like  a 
foolish  servant  who  has  put  on  his  master's 
coutt  dress,  and  seems  to  think  nothing  else 
is  requisite  to  make  him  a  man  of  conse- 
quence." 

*^  I  know  a  young  man  of  that  name," 
said  Namir,  a  little  mortified  and  confused  ; 
''  but  he  always  appeared  to  me  extremely 
amiable." 

*'  Oh,  that  is  not  at  all  the  case  with  the 
person  I  speak  of,"  said  the  fairy  :  '*  he 
really  is  the  most  ridiculous  fool  that  you 
can  possibly  imagine.  Never  was  any  thing 
more  completely  stupid  and  vacant ;  he  has 
not  the  least  trace  of  sense  or  spirit  in  any 
way,  and  is  so  aukward  in  his  manners  that 
I  defy  even  you  to  see  him  without  laughing  ; 
all  his  words  and  actions  are  yet  so  studied, 
that  his  follies  have  not  even  the  poor  re- 
commendation of  being  natural.  He  de- 
clares that  he  has  spent  three  years  in  the 
great  world  ;  but  'tis  impossible  to  believe 
it,  for  he  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  fool 
but  just  emerged  from  his  nursery." 
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Poor  Namir  felt  so  humiliated  at  this  de- 
scription, and  so  much  ashamed  of  his 
namesake,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  say 
another  word. 

Zemida  now  came  into  the  room* 
*'  Here  comes  our  bride,"  said  the  fairy. 

"  Madam,"  replied  Zemida,  *'  I  cannot 
believe  but  that  there  is  some  mistake  in 
this  affair." 

"  How  so  ?"  said  all  present.  *'  \V\\d.t 
makes  you  suppose  a  mistake  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  been  told,"  said  Zemida, 
"  that  there  is  actually  an  Omar  who  is  to 
marry  a  princess  of  tlie  same  name  with 
myself,  the  daughter  of  an  Inca." 
.    **  I  know  that  Zemida,"  said  Namir. 

"  And  do  you  find  any  resemblance  be- 
tween her  and  the  lady  now  before  us.'^" 
asked  the  faiiy.  "  But  that  I  consider  as 
impossible,  for  I  do  not  believe  there  could 
be  in  the  whole  world  two  such  hideous 
creatures." 

"  If  you  know  the  lady  to  whom  I  al- 
lude," said  Zemida,  **  the  princess  Zemida, 
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daughter  to  the  Inca  Ormona,  I  must  indeed 
appear  to  you  most  horribly  ugly." 

*'  I  will  freely  confess,"  said  Namir,  "that 
she  is  certainly  beyond  all  comparison  hand- 
.^omer  than  you  ;  but  you  are  infinitely  more 
amiable  and  agreeable." 

*'  Come,"  said  the  fairy,  ''  let  us  send  for 
mv  Omar,  and  then  we  shall  see  whether 
the  mystery  can  be  unravelled." 

Namir  looked  towards  the  door,  his  heart 
beating  with  impatience  and  vexation,  when 
he  saw  appear  the  exact  representation  of 
what  he  was  him.self^  before  he  passed  under 
the  transforming  hand  of  the  Salamander  ; 
while  Zemida  stood  pensive,  lost  in  thought, 
and  said  not  a  word.  ^ 

*'  My  dear  Omar,"  said  the  fairy,  "  there 
«eems  to  be  some  great  misunderstanding 
here,  arising  from  two  persons  bearing  the 
same  name.  The  Zemida  whom  you  claim 
as  your  bride  is  not  the  lady  who  has  the 
honour  of  being  a  resident  in  my  court. 
Your  Zemida  is,  I  am  informed,  extremely 
handsome,  and  the  daughter  of  an  Inca  ; — 
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look  then  at  this  lady,  and  you  will  soon  see 
that  she  is  not  the  person." 

The  false  Omar  looked  Zennida  confi- 
dently in  the  face  : — "  This,"  said  he,  "^  1$ 
the  lady  I  intend  to  marry.  You  may  call 
me  a  fool,  but  I  am  not  enough  so  to  en- 
cumber myself  \nth  a  handsome  wife,  or  to 
think  it  at  all  necessary  to  love  my  wife.  You 
do  not  know  me ;  her  being  so  exquisitely  ugly 
is  to  me  the  strongest  recommendation  she 
can  have,  'tis  the  prime  jest  of  the  matter." 

The  fairy  laughed  immoderately;  Zemi- 
da.  coloured  all  over  like  a  deep  scarlet;  and 
Namir  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  with 
mortification,  at  beholding  so  perfect  a  pic- 
ture of  the  absiu'd  and  insolent  coxcomb 
that  he  had  himself  been  formerly.  ''  Tell 
me,  Namir,"  whispered  the  fairy  in  his  ear, 
''  is  this  the  Omar  whom  you  chronicled  as 
so  amiable  .^" 

"Say  no  more,"  he  replied  extremely 
confused  ;  **  he  is  indeed." 
c    "  You  must  have  had  a  very  singular 

NO 
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taste  'when  you  could  think  him  so,"  said 
the  fairy. 

From  this  day  the  absurdities  of  the  false 
Omar  formed  the  great  topic  of  conversa- 
tion and  the  prime  source  of  amusement  in 
the  fairy's  court,  and  he  was  exceedingly 
prolific  in  furnishing  them  with  new  sub- 
jects of  remark  and  ridicule.  He  was  of 
that  description  of  beings  who  is  always  af- 
fording matter  for  consolation  to  those  who 
are  in  company  with  him  :  since  nothing  is 
so  consolatory,  wlien  a  foolish  thing  has 
been  said  or  done  inadvertently,  and  the 
sayer  or  doer  of  it  is  immediately  struck 
with  his  own  folly — ^nothing  is  then,  I  say, 
so  consolatoiy  as  to  find  much  more  foolish 
things  said  and  done  by  another ;  and  this 
was  invariably  the  case  with  Omar. 

He  tormented  poor  Zemida  insufferably, 
following  her  about  like  her  shadow ;  till  at 
length  Namir  was  seriously  uneasy,  and  gave 
Zemida  to  understand  as  much.  She  was 
not  very  much  mortified  at  what  she  heard. 
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and  said  ;  **  Compose  your  mind,  he  is  not 
serious  in  making  love  to  me,  'tis  all  but 
artifice  :  men  of  his  character  very  com- 
monly select  some  ugly  woman  to  flirt  and 
play  the  fool  with,  only  the  more  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  handsome  women  by 
exciting  their  jealousy." 

Scarcely  had  she  finished  these  words 
when  she  was  veiled  in  a  thick  cloud,  and 
instantly  vanished  from  his  sight;  while  a 
voice  from  the  cloud,  which  he  knew  to  be 
Omar's,  said,  ^*  Namir,  I  carry  Zemida 
away  from  thee,  she  is  a  conquest  unworthy 
of  one  so  handsome  as  thou  art.  I  leave 
thee  the  beautiful  Zemida — hasten  to  her  ; 
in  her  thou  wilt  find  a  rich  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  ugly  one." 

Namir  stood  like  one  petrified,  when  thd 
fairy  came  up  to  him  :  "  Well,"  said  she, 
"  this  is  pretty  to  suffer  the  lady  of  your  heart 
to  be  carried  away  in  your  presence : — it  will 
acquire  you  vast  reputation  among  the  gTeat 
world,  particularly  among  the  ladies,  when 
it  comes  to  be  known." 
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Namir  couLd  not  support  such  ridicule, 
but  fled  the  palace  of  the  fairy  on  foot,  de- 
termined to  seek  Zemida,  and  never  to  rest 
till  she  was  found. 

Being  only  on  foot,  he  soon  felt  that  more 
time  would  be  spent  in  this  manner  in  the 
pursuit  than  his  impatience  could  support ; 
and  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  quitted 
Pharion  s  carriage,  he  wished  himself  again 
in  it.  "  Pharion!"  he  exclaimed,  "  hast  thou 
entirely  forgotten  me  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Pharion,  presenting 
himself  before  him  ;  "I  have  not  forgotten 
thee,  and  I  come  at  this  important  moment 
to  aid  thee  with  my  counsels." 

**  J  had  rather,"  said  Namir,  seeing  that 
Pharion  was  on  foot,  '^  thou  wouldst  have 
lent  me  thy  carriage : — at  present  that  would 
be  of  much  more  use  to  me  than  thy  coun- 
sels. But  since  the  one  seems  not  attain- 
able, let  me  hear  the  other." 
.  *'  Hasten,"  said  Pharion,  *'  to  the  Temple 
of  True  Love ;"  and  with  these  words  he 
vanished. 
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-  *'  Alas  !''  said  Namir  within  himself,  *'  of 
what  avail  is  this  counsel  ? — I  have  sought 
this  temple  for  some  years  in  vain.  Many 
an  edifice  have  I  indeed  found,  which  pro- 
fessed itself  to  be  the  temple  I  sought,  but 
all  proved  deception.  These  buildings  were 
filled  by  women  empty-headed,  destitute  of 
souls,  full  of  noise  and  vanity,  bold  and  de- 
void of  sensibility,  who  only  wished  to  be 
adored  because  tliev  considered  a  train  of 
lovers  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  beauty* 
Strange  that  every  body  should  talk  of  the 
Temple  of  True  Love,  yet  no  one  seems 
ever  to  have  arrived  at  it,  or  to  knovy  where 
it  really  stands." 

As  he  finished  this  monologue  he  raised 
his  eyes,  and  saw  directly  before  him  a' 
splendid  edifice,  over  the  door  of  which  waft 
inscribed —  The  Temple  of  Unlawful  Lov€: 
• — Struck  with  the  inscription,  he  could  not 
resist  the  strong  desire  he  felt  to  enter  it : 
he  found  a  number  of  people  within ;  but 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  perceiving  that 
every  thing,  he  saw  gave  him  the  idea  of 
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having  been  in  the  place  before.  He  ad- 
dressed the  high  priest  to  this  effect :  '^  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  in  this  place 
before,  but  that  then  there  was  no  one 
here  ?" 

'*  True,"  answered  the  high  priest ;  *'  the 
temple  has  undergone  many  and  great 
changes,  and  has  been  exceedingly  per- 
verted from  its  original  purpose.  In  that 
epoch  of  purity  to  which  the  title  of  The 
Golden  Age  has  been  affixed  with  general 
consent,  this  temple  was  called  simply 
that  of  Love.  Hither  then  all  resorted 
whose  hearts  were  touched  with  that  tender 
passion  :  Sympathy  and  Purity  of  Mind 
presided  at  the  festivals  celebrated  ;  all  fac- 
titious ties  were  unknown  ;  the  union  of 
hearts  was  sufficient  to  entitle  the  votaries 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  deity.  No 
priests  were  then  required  for  the  offices  of 
the  temple;  the  lovers  performed  the  sacri- 
fices themselves,  and  enjoyed  themselves 
the  fruits  of  their  offerings.  All  ranks  and 
degrees  alike  resorted  hither.     Kings  and 
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princes,  throwing  aside  their  state  and  pow- 
er, even  gods  laying  aside  their  divinity  and 
grandeur,  became  sacrificers,  mingUng 
among  the  humblest  shepherds,  and  were 
indemnified  for  it  by  being  as  happy  as 
shepherds.  No  clashing  of  interests  was 
then  to  be  seen  here,  no  discordancy  of 
tastes,  no  jarring  of  sentiments  and  desires, 
— all  was  peace  and  harmony ; — ^liearts  and 
minds  were  united^  and  each  submitted  wil- 
lingly to  another's  chain,  nay  sought  and 
blessed  the  yoke.  Victory  and  subjugation 
were  terms  unknown,  for  the  one  and  the 
other  were  equally  sweet ;  the  victor  loved 
the  vanquished,  and  the  whole  soul  of  the 
vanquished  was  surrendered  to  the  victor. 
Every  thing  was  conducted  with  honour, 
with  honesty,  and  with  candour; — no  such 
thing  as  inconstancy  was  known,  each  re- 
mained attached  with  the  sincerest  cordiality 
to  the  object  they  had  selected. 

"Such  was  the  plan  upon  which  this  tem- 
ple was  originally  constituted.     But  time 
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has  wrought  strange  revohitions.  The  pu- 
rity of  heart  which  rendered  that  period  of 
the  world  so  blessed  has  been  corrupted,  and 
given  way  to  the  intrusion  of  bad  and  fac- 
titious passions.  In  proportion  as  manners 
thus  changed,  the  pure  worship  here  de- 
clined; nor  could  the  tender  sentiment 
which  had  once  been  all-sufficient  to  fill  the 
heart,  now  keep  out  from  it  the  sly  intruder 
ennid.  Too  secure  of  being  beloved,  the 
votaries  began  to  be  negligent  in  their  en-^ 
deavours  to  please;  pleasure  had  been  en- 
joyed till  it  ceased  to  be  pleasure, — happi- 
ness was  so  much  the  daily  habit,  that  they 
began  to  yawn  over  it,  and  to  sigh  for  some 
variety^ — the  broken  bands  of  sensibility 
supplied  the  chains  of  love, — cold  courtesy 
superseded  warm  feeling,  and  infidelity  en- 
sued, or  those  that  remained  faithful  were  so 
only  from  vanity.  Ennui  thus  daily  making 
greater  and  greater  inroads^  none  at  length 
thought  of  disowning  its  influence:  one 
general  sentiment  of  desertion  pervaded  the 
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whole  company;  they  dispersed  themselves 
abroad  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven;  and  the 
temple  remained  solitary  and  forsaken. 

"  This  would  probably  have  been  the 
case  still,  had  not  different  expedients  been 
found  to  bring  it  again  into  repute.  A  new 
divinity  was  first  set  up,  called  the  God 
Hymen ;  priests  were  instituted  to  perform 
certain  mysteries ;  and  they  contrived  to  esta- 
blish among;  mortals  the  belief  that  thev  were 
doing  honour  to  themselves  in  paying  an 
involuntary  homage  at  the  altar  of  this  god^ 
Esteem,  friendship,  conformity  of  charac- 
ter and  disposition,  reciprocal  attacl-ment, 
sound  principles,  mutual  study  to  please, — 
these,  which  liad  formed  the  bonds  of  union 
among  the  former  worshippers  in  the  tem- 
ple, were  now  considered  as  visionary  attri- 
butes;— while  in  their  place  ambition,  ava- 
rice, caprice,  and  other  qualities  of  a  like 
kind  were  those  which  principally  inspired 
the  new  ones.  People  often  vowed  eternal 
love  to  each  other,  while  as  yet  no  time  had 
been  afforded  for  either   to  judge  whether 
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they  loved  at  that  moment ;  they  professed 
everlasting  esteem,  while  they  v/ere  yet  un- 
known to  each  other;  and  on  these  rash 
foundations  imposed  upon  themselves  in- 
dissoluble chains.  From  hence  arose  two 
evils  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  o\^r 
which  they  yet  contrived  sometimes  to  throw 
the  varnish  of  virtues  ; — hatred  between  the 
husband  and  wife  who  often  deserved  each 
other's  hatred,  and  love  towards  some  other 
object  perhaps  much  more  worthy  to  be 
loved. 

"  You  will  perhaps  suppose  that  the  Tem- 
ple of  Love  now  again  became  depopulated. 
So  perhaps  it  might  have  been,  had  not 
these  very  circumstances  suggested  a  new 
idea ; — the  inscription  was  clianged  to  that 
which  it  now  bears,  and  it  soon  became 
crowded  again.  'Women  who  from  the 
neglect  and  ill-treatment  of  their  husbands, 
from  their  own  caprices,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  were  tired  of  tlie  yoke  they  had  im- 
posed upon  themselves  while  the  God  Hymen 
presided  in  the  temple,  now  remunerated 
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their  hearts  by  assignations  here  with  their 
lovers,  and  the  men  to  revenge  themselves 
resorted  hither  to  seek  for  mistresses.  They 
endeavoured  mutually  to  deceive  each  other, 
yet  neither  were  deceived;  while  in  their 
deceptions  they  mamtained  at  least  an  out- 
ward show  of  decency :  and  since  saving 
outward  appearances  was  become  the  only 
object  any  longer  thought  of,  the  inside  of 
the  temple  is  gradually  mouldering  into 
ruins,  while  the  outside,  as  you  see,  has 
still  an  air  of  show  and  grandeur." 

*'  This  is  a  very  learned  history  indeed, 
most  reverend  father,"  said  Namir.  ''You 
do  not  resemble  most  of  yoiu*  order,  who 
are  commonly  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  incomes  and  endowments  of  their  foun- 
dations^ than  with  the  origin  and  history  of 
them.  However,  since  you  do  seem  so 
deeply  read  in  this  species  of  love,  can  you 
tell  me  wliere  the  Tentplc  of  True  Love  is 
to  be  found  ?  " 

"  The  Temple  of  True  Love!"  said  the 
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high  priest ;  "I  never  in  my  life  heard  of 
such  a  place." 

"If  that  be  the  case,"  said  Namir,  **  I 
have  nothing  further  to  seek  here  : "  and  so 
saying  he  turned  to  go  away. 

"  Notwithstanding  that,"  said  the  high 
priest,  *'  I  Vv'ill  venture  to  say  that  you  are 
not  here  for  the  last  time ;  since  if  you  marry 
Zemida,  of  whom  you  are  now  in  pursuit^ 
you  will  inevitably  some  day  return  hither." 
■  "  What  Zemida.^'*  said  Namir,  hastily 
turnine*  round. 
<    **  The  beautiful  Zemida." 

"  It  is  not  her  of  whom  I  am  in  pur* 

''And  yet  you  lovelier?" 

"  You  ji^idge  of  me  by  yourself;  and  be^ 
cause  you  like  only  handsome  women,  im- 
pute the  same  taste  to  me.  But  you  are 
in  an  error ;  for  here  I  swear  that  if  I 
ever  marry  it  shall  be  no  other  than  the 
ugly  Zemida." 
^   **  Pardon  me,  you  are  in  an  error.     It 
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is  the  handsome  Zemida  who  will  be  your 
wife." 

*'This  is  unprecedented,"  said  Namir  in 
a  tone  of  vexation,  "  that  you  will  insist 
upon  knowing  better  than  I  do  whom  I 
intend  to  marry — The  man  must  be  a 
fool." 

But  the  man  was  not  a  fool :  he  was  the 
salamander  Pharion,  under  the  assumed 
character  of  the  high  priest,  and  who  was 
much  better  informed  upon  the  subject  than 
Namir  could  suppose. 

Namir  now  wandered  about  for  several 
hours  lost  in  thought^,  not  knowing  where 
he  was  or  whither  he  was  going,  till  at 
length,  recovering  his  recollection,  he  found 
himself  in  a  dreary  wilderness,  where  he  saw 
nothing  all  around  but  rocks  and  bushes. 
He  sat  himself  down  upon  a  rock,  fell  anew 
into  a  reverie,  after  remaining  in  it  awhile 
began  to  yawn,  and  in  a  short  time  fell 
asleep — the  common  course  of  such  a  state 
of  mind. 
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He  had  slept  a  considerable  time  when 
he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  sound 
of  mournful  accents  which  appeared  to 
come  from  within  the  rock  on  which  he  sat, 
and  listening  attentively  he  distinguished 
the  following  words :  *'  Unhappy  that  I  am ! 
this  day  must  I  wed  the  detested  Omar, 
and  renounce  for  ever  all  thoughts  of  my 
beloved  Namir." 

Recognising  instantly  the  voice  of  his 
Zemida  :  '^  Do  I  dream,  or  am  I  awake  !" 
he  cried. — '^^  Yes,  yes,  it  is,  it  can  be  no  other 
than  the  voice  of  her  whom  I  have  sought 
every  where,  but  whose  image  was  to  be 
found  no  where  except  in  my  heart.'* 

"  How,  Namir,  is  it  you?"  said  the  voice. 
"  Are  you  come  to  be  the  witness  of  my 
misfortunes  ? — No,  no,  fly  this  instant, — fly, 
I  conjure  you.  I  am  chained  in  a  cavern 
here  by  a  superior  power,  nor  shall  ever  be 
set  at  liberty  till  I  consent  to  give  my  hand 
to  Omar.  Once  more  I  entreat  you  to  fly 
— What  can  avail  your  lingering  about  the 
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spot  ? — your  power  must  be  inefficient  to 
free  me  from  the  supernatural  thraldom  in 
which  I  am  held." 

At  this  moment  the  false  Omar  appeared 
traversing  the  air  in  a  chariot  of  clouds,  with 
a  sylphide  by  his  side,  who  might  truly  be 
called  a  perfect  model  of  beauty.  They 
descended  to  the  earth,  and  alighting,  the 
rock  opened  and  presented  to  the  view  of 
Namir  the  cavern  in  which  his  Zemida  was 
chained.  She  was  drowned  in  tears,  which, 
as  they  are  said  to  increase  beauty  by  ren- 
dering it  still  more  interesting,  so  they  also 
increase  ugliness  by  adding  a  new  deformity 
to  the  features.  Namir,  however,  constant 
to  his  attachment,  saw  her  even  under  this 
disadvantage  with  increased  delight,  and 
was  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever. 

"Namir/'  said  the  beautiful  sylphide, 
"  you  have  now  been  for  a  long  time  a  wan- 
derer in  search  of  the  Temple  of  True 
Love,  which  has  eluded  you,  and  you  have 
found  only  the  Temple  of  Hymen.  Know 
then  that  I  have  designs  upon  you.     The 
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constancy  you  have  shown  to  this  Z^liiida^ 
under  a  form  so  revolting,  impresses  me 
with  the  most  exalted  idea  of  your  mind 
and  heart,  and  I  am  resolved  to  give  you  a 
proof  of  it.  Look  at  me, — Have  I  not  beauty 
to  boast  enough  to  satisfy  any  moderate 
wishes  ?  Look  at  her, — Is  she  to  be  com- 
pared with  me  ?  Make  your  choice  wisely; 
— here  is  my  hand;  I  offer  it  to  you;  let 
not  false  honour  prove  an  obstacle  to  our 
happiness." 

''  It  shall  not,"  answered  Namir;  ''false 
honour  I  disclaim,  but  I  know  what  true 
honour  demands  of  me; — I  can  never  love 
you,  and  m^ust  therefore  decline  the  hand 
you  offer." 

*'  Then  you   persist  in  your    design  of 
making  that  hideous  object  your  wife?" 
,    *'  She  or  no  other." 

"'Tis  well,"  said  the  sylphide,  'Vl  am 
satisfied,  and  resign  my  claims,  upon  one 
condition." — Then  advancing  towards  Ze- 
mida,  she  said,  "  I  have  now  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  my  beauty,  that  I  begin  to 
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grow  weary  of  it,  to  become  sensible  of  the 
follies  into  which  it  has  led  me,  and  to  wish 
rather  for  your  understanding.  Resign 
that  to  me,  and  my  beauty  shall  be  yours. 
The  constancy  shown  by  your  lover  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  your  rude  exterior, 
deserves  at  length  to  be  rewarded  by  find- 
ing it  exchanged  for  the  most  consummate 
charms," 

*^  On  no  consideration  would  I  make  this 
exchange !"  exclaimed  Zemida.  "  If  Narnir 
could  love  me  better  under  your  enchanting 
form  than  under  my  own  homely  one,  I  should 
deem  him  from  that  moment  unworthy  of 
my  love.  Know  further,  that  if  I  coveted 
beauty  I  have  the  means  of  obtaining  it  at 
any  moment,  without  having  recourse  to 
your  aid.  The  liquor  that  is  contained  in 
this  phial...."  she  continued,  taking  the 
green  phial  from  her  bosom. 

"Forbear,  for  H<*aven's  sake!"  cried  Na- 
mir,  snatching  the  phial  from  her  hand, 
*'  lest  in  doing  this  you  lose  all  that  is  va- 
luable to  me — the  transcendent  qualities  of 

VOL.  III.  O 
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your  mind."     And  so  saying  he  dashed  the 
phial  indignantly  to  the  ground. 

In  a  moment  it  was  shivered  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces,  while  the  vapour  of  the  essence 
contained  in  it  spreading  itself  around,  Ze- 
piida  became  the  lovely  princess  she  had 
formerly  been,  Namir  resumed  his  form  a^ 
the  handsome  Omar,  the  false  Omar  ap- 
peared as  Pharion,  and  the  lovely  sylphide 
as  Mohara. 

*^  Prince  and  princess,"  said  Pharion, 
''  your  trial  is  over:  it  has  perhaps  appeared 
severe^  but  to  that  you  are  indebted  for  your 
present  virtue.  Never  would  you  have  be- 
come sensible  of  your  follies,  if  they  had  not 
been  rendered  conspicuous  to  you  by  be- 
holding them  in  others.  To  you,  Zemida, 
it  was  necessary  awhile  to  resign  your  beau- 
ty, that  you  might  learn  the  value  of  a  su- 
perior understanding,  and  the  still  greater 
qualities  of  the  heart.  Now  that  you  have 
learned  to  appreciate  them,  you  are  worthy 
of  your  beauty;  but  never  forget  that  ex- 
ternal charms  are  merely  the  ornaments  of 
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a  woman,  and  have  no  intrinsic  merit  in 
them." 

"  Two  points  of  the  Oracle  are  then  ful- 
filled," said  Omar :  "  But  where  shall  we 
find  the  Temple  of  True  Love?'' 

"  Short-sighted  mortal/*  said  Pharion, 
"  do  you  still  ask  this  ? — Know  that  the 
Temple  of  True  Love  is  in  every  place 
where  are  two  hearts  united  in  a  firm  and 
lasting  attachment.  Did  you  expect  to  find 
this  temple  a  splendid  edifice  ? — No^  True 
love  shuns  all  splendour  and  parade ;  those 
sacrifices  alone  are  acceptable  which  are 
made  to  it  in  silence,  unobserv^ed  by  the 
noisy  and  bustling  world.  The  cool  shady 
grove  is  its  temple,  the  bed  of  roses  its 
throne.  Love  lives  and  moves  in  the  whole 
creation ;  it  is  the  essence  of  His  nature 
by  whom  we  were  created.  It  blooms  in 
every  flower,  it  exhales  from  every  violet, 
it  plays  in  every  zephyr,  rustles  in  every 
leaf,  murmurs  in  every  ripple  of  the  silvery 
brook.  AVherever  the  eye  is  turned,  love 
is  present;  it  is  diffused  throughout  the 
o2 
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whole  universe. — You,  prince,  smile  with 
tenderness  on  your  Zemida,  while  she  re- 
turns the  smile  with  the  most  enchanting 
sweetness. — Ah!  let  these  smiles  convince 
you  that  the  Temple  of  True  Love  is  in 
your  hearts ! — there  may  it  ever  remain^  and 
never  be  profaned  by  you  ! ! !"  * 

Pharion  and  the  sylphide  now  conducted 
the  young  people  back  to  their  parents,  who 
received  them  with  transport,  and  acknow- 
ledged with  gratitude  to  their  tutors,  that 
they  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  their  trust  had  been 
discharged. 

Omar  and  Zemida  were  soon  united,  and 
lived  to  their  last  hour  happily  together. 
Experience  had  convinced  them  that  the 
true  worth  of  mankind  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  showy  qualities  ;  and  that  the  real  foun- 
dation of  happiness  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
making  a  splendid  appearance  to  the  world, 
—but  in  seeking  the  more  solid  qualities  of 
the  MIND  and  the  heart. 
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A  MILESIAN  TAIE, 


Men  are  born  sometimes  with  certain  aver- 
sions, which  nature  surmounts  much  more 
readily  than  reason ;  and  though  reason  was 
certainly  given  by  Heaven  to  be  the  regu- 
lator of  our  conduct  and  the  corrector  of  our 
manners,  it  is  not  always  this  sage  monitor 
who  has  the  most  influence  over  what  passes 
in  the  world. 

If  ever  there  existed  a  man  who  ought  to 
have  followed  the  light  of  his  reason  rather 
than  have  been  led  on  blindfold  by  his  senses, 
it  was  Thales  of  Miletus:  yet  the  sequel  will 
show,  that  even  he  found  the  impulses  of 
nature  much  the  most  powerful  engine  of  the 
two.     It  was  that  very  Thales  who  so  early 
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merited  the  title  of  Sage  and  Philosopher, — 
wlio  was  too  much  of  both  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  famous  golden  tripod^  which  he 
sent  to  Solon ;  and  which  Solon,  following 
the  modest  example  of  Thales,  consecrated 
to  the  gods,  considering  them  as  the  only 
true  sources  of  wisdom. 

Thales  was  the  son  of  Examius  and  Cleo- 
buline,  of  the  race  of  the  Thelides,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Phoenician  families  who 
derived  their  origin  from  Cadmus  and  Age- 
nor.  Examirs  died  young,  leaving  his  wife 
with  two  children^  Thales  and  his  sister 
Erigona,  and  a  fortune  which  placed  them 
€imong  the  most  opulent  inhabitants  of  Mi- 
letus. 

Thales  soon  after  his  father's  death  was 
made  a  citizen  of  his  native  town ;  and  hav- 
ing finished  his  studies  there,  he  went  to 
travel  in  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  his  stock  of  knowledge.  The 
young  Erigona  remained  at  Miletus  with 
her  mother  Cleobuline.  In  Eg}^pt,  whither 
he  first  bent  his  course,  he  became  acquaint- 
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ed  with  Solon,  and  it  was  there  that  he  was 
so  perfectly  initiated  into  the  deep  and  abs- 
truse science  of  astrology.  After  having 
seen  all  that  was  most  rare  in  Africa, — then 
the  great  seat  of  learning  and  the  sciences, — 
he  returned  to  Miletus.  Thus  endowed  with 
knowledge,  handsome  in  his  person,  and 
engaging  in  conversation,  he  came  into  pub- 
lic life  with  every  possible  advantage : — ^but 
if  his  company  was  coveted,  alike  to  please 
the  eye  and  charm  the  ear,  he  was  also  a 
little  dreaded  for  his  severity. 

Cleobuline,  who  was  one  of  the  most  af- 
fectionate of  mothers,  received  her  son  on 
his  return  with  transports  of  joy;  while  Eri- 
gona,  whom  he  had  left  a  child  and  who  was 
now  grown  up,  appeared  to  him  so  charm- 
ing, that,  philosopher  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  forbear  speaking  of  her  in  terms  of  warm 
admiration.  His  merit  and  reputation  soon 
drew  to  the  house  of  his  mother  all  the  most 
learned  and  polished  society  in  Miletus. 
This,  to  a  man  who  loved  solitude  beyond 
every  thing,  was  no  small  annoyance,  and 
o5 
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he  avoided  these  visitors  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  were  at  that  time  in  the  town  a 
number  of  very  handsome  young  women,  all 
living  in  a  splendid  style ; — every  thing  in 
short  was  calculated  alike  to  dazzle  the  senses 
and  the  mind.  Yet  though  theeyesof  Thales 
could  not  be  turned  any  way  without  being 
met  by  agreeable  objects,  all  were  regarded 
by  him  with  the  utmost  insensibility;  every 
thing  but  philosophy  appeared  to  him  con- 
temptible, and  he  despised  every  thing  else. 

His  mother  wished  for  nothing  so  ar- 
dently as  to  see  him  well  settled  in  the  world, 
and  living  like  other  men.  She  only  waited 
his  return  to  marry  Erigona.  Her  hand  was 
solicited  by  Phoenix,  a  Greek  of  an  illustrious 
house,  who  lived  in  great  splendour  at  Mi- 
letus. Scarcely  was  his  style  of  living,  in- 
deed, inferior  to  that  of  Thrasybulus  sove- 
reign of  the  country,  who  had  just  begun  to 
evince  wishes  and  designs  to  render  him- 
self tyrant  of  it. 

Erigona  had  readily  yielded  up  her  heart 
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to  Phoenix  : — besides  being  so  wealthy,  he 
possessed  an  excellent  character,  and  was 
held  in  general  esteem  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  while  Cleobiiline  approving  the  match, 
the  lover  concluded  that  at  the  return  of 
Thales  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  his  hap- 
piness. Tlie  first  favourable  moment  there- 
fore that  occurred,  Cleobuline,  at  the  ear- 
nest request  of  Phoenix,  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter to  her  son  ;  but  to  the  general  disap- 
pointment, he  listened  with  perfect  indif- 
ference, and  seemed  scarcely  even  to  know 
what  she  had  said.    This  insensibility  on  a 
subject  which  Phoenix  thought  of  the  highest 
consequence,  which  was  to  him  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  his  life,  mortified 
him  not  a  little ;  while  Erigona  felt  irritated 
in  no  slight  degree.  Phoenix  strove  to  please 
and  gain  his  good-will  by  every  possible 
means,  but  he  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in 
any  thing,  to  be  wholly  wrapped  up  in  philo- 
sophy ;  he  indeed  showed  so  little  attention 
even  to  his  mother  and  sister,  that  they  were 
ready  sometimes  to  accuse  him  of  ferocity. 
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He  could  not,  however,  always  avoid  min- 
gling in  the  society  that  met  at  his  mother's. 
One  day  when  a  great  number  were  assem- 
bled, not  being  able  to  quit  them  with  a 
good  grace,  he  was  so  much  out  of  humour 
that  he  contradicted  almost  everything  said, 
.whether  by  men  or  women.   Among  other 
things,  he  pretended  to  consider  personal 
beauty  as  one  of  the  most  idle  and  empty 
subjects  of  admiration  ever  thought  of  by 
mankind.   This  was  enough  to  draw  down 
open  war  upon  him  from  the  whole  room : 
several  passionate  lovers  who  were  present, 
even  cried  out  that  it  was  a  most  atrocious 
blasphemy.  Erigona^  who  had  several  times 
before  been  not  a  little  incensed  at  the  dis- 
dainful airs  which  he  assumed  towards  her 
sex,  and  who  could  no  longer  recognise  her 
brother  in  the  sworn  enemy  of  women, 
thought  herself  obliged  to  come  forward  as 
the  champion  alike  of  women  in  general 
and  of  herself  in  particular. 

^'  You  must,  I  think,"  said  she  with  no 
little  asperity,   «*  have  made  a  vow  to  be 
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guilty  of  rudeness  towards  every  body ;  but 
it  seems  to  me,  however  high  the  value  we 
may  justly  place  upon  reason,  that  it  would 
be  more  consistent  with  the  true  spirit  of  it 
to  speak  in  a  tone  of  greater  reserve." 

"  Why  would  you  have  a  person  restrain 
himself,"  said  Thales,  "when  he  is  not  an- 
swerable for  what  he  says,  except  to  the 
gods  alone  f'' 

**  1  know  not  whether  philosophers  are 
well  persuaded  that  there  are  such  things  in 
the  universe  as  gods, — whether  they  do  not 
make  gods  of  themselves ! — Though  to  own 
the  truth,  they  are  rather,  according  to  my 
ideas,  men  of  very  headstrong  minds,  who 
by  their  perversities  make  philosophy  re- 
garded like  flowers  surrounded  with  repulsive 
thorns,  and  diffusing  an  odour  so  disagree- 
able that  one  would  carefully  avoid  either 
to  touch  or  smell  them." 

**  To  please  you  then,"  said  Thales, 
**we  must  renounce  good  sense  entirely, 
and  crawl  through  life  intent  only  upon 
trifles?" 
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'*  You  will  never  lose  your  good  sense 
through  excess  of  complaisance,  brother," 
said  Erigona^  ^'  that  is  very  clear." 

*'  Sister,"  pursued  Thales^  smiling,  like  a 
man  who  did  so  rather  in  contempt,  *'  you 
talk  like  a  girl  who  follows  her  inclinations 
blindly,  and  oblige  me  once  more  to  thank 
the  immortal  gods  that  I  was  not  born  a 
woman." 

^'  If  women  were  to  be  found  who  had 
half  your  caprices,  there  would  be  sufficient 
reason  for  any  one  to  thank  the  gods  that 
he  was  not  a  woman ;  and  I  must  confess 
that,  in  my  opinion,  those  caprices  ill  accord 
with  the  superior  dignity  of  your  sex." 

"  Madam,"  said  Phcenix,  ^*  your  brother 
only  controverts  what  you  say  to  place  your 
wit  and  talents  in  a  stronger  point  of  view; 
I  am  persuaded  that,  far  from  being  in  his 
heart  an  enemy  to  your  sex,  his  only  aim  is 
to  show  them  off  to  the  best  advantage." 

*  *  We  are  all  well  aware  that  you  are  in 
love,"  said  Thales ;  *'  and  there  is  not  the 
least  appearance  that  I  shall  ever  be  so. 
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Thus,  since  we  are  actuated  by  very  differ- 
ent motives,  it  would  be  somewhat  sui*{)ri- 
sing  if  we  were  perfectly  agreed  in  our  sen- 
timents." 

Erigona  was  so  extremely  angry  that  she 
cast  on  Thales  a  look  of  the  utmost  indig- 
nation. He,  notwithstanding,  quite  indiffe- 
rent to  this  expression  of  her  feelings^,  con* 
tinned  to  talk  in  the  same  strain. 

He  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  raise 
any  objections  to  the  marriage  of  his  sister; 
and  his  consent  obtained,  it  was  soon  cele- 
brated with  gi-eat  pomp.  Thrasybulus  the 
prince  was  invited  to  it:  and  as  Phoenix 
was  equally  rich  and  generous — two  things 
that  are  perhaps  not  often  to  be  found  to- 
gether— a  greater  display  of  magnificence 
had  not  been  for  a  long  time  seen  in  Mile- 
tus. Thales,  who  was  obliged  to  do  the 
honours  of  his  mother's  house,  performed 
his  part  with  his  usual  coldness  and  in- 
difference. 

When  the  festivities  were  over,  Cleobu- 
line,  more  anxious  than  ever  to  see  her  son 
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also  settled^  said  to  him  with  a  tone  of  the 
utmost  maternal  sweetness  and  affection, 
*'Is  it  possible,  my  son,  that  among  so 
many  dazzling  beauties  as  have  shone  at 
Erigona's  wedding,  not  one  has  made  any 
impression  on  your  heart  ?" 

*'  Indeed,  madam,  not  one,"  he  answered 
with  the  utmost  coldness. 

**  You  must  then  have  a  heart  of  marble; 
and  I  can  scarcely  believe  you  the  son  either 
of  Examius  or  myself,  since  we  loved  each 
other  the  first  time  we  met,  and  continued 
to  love  with  the  utmost  ardour  and  con- 
stancy till  we  were  separated  by  the  hand  of 
death." 

**  I  am  content,  madam,  to  inherit  your 
virtues,  without  having  any  ambition  to  be 
the  heir  of  your  weaknesses." 

"  How!"  interrupted  Cleobuline  ;  "can 
you  cast  such  a  reflection  upon  the  memory 
of  an  illustrious  father,  who  never  while  he 
was  alive  was  considered  as  weak  ?  And  for 
me,  have  I  not  passed  through  some  pretty 
severe  trials,  which  the  world  thought  I 
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supported  with  great  courage  and  magna- 
nimity ?" 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,  if  I  express- 
ed myself  somewhat  too  freely ;  I  meant 
only  to  vindicate  my  own  indifference,  with- 
out trespassing  against  the  respect  which  I 
acknowledge  to  be  highly  your  due." 

"Well,  well,  I  excuse  your  frankness, 
though  it  was  a  little  harsh.  But  now, 
Thales,  let  me  urge  you  to  choose  a  wife 
worthy  of  your  fortune  and  station.  Have 
you  not  roved  about  sufficiently  in  pursuit 
of  philosophy  ? — will  you  always  lead  a 
wandering  life  ? — and  shall  I  never  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  establish  your 
fixed  abode  at  Miletus  ?'' 

"  If  you  command  me  to  stay  here,  ma- 
dam, I  will  stay  undoubtedly;  but  as  to 
marrying,  on  that  subject  I  cannot  give  you 
any  hopes  :  were  I  to  promise  it,  I  feel  the 
impossibility  of  adhering  to  my  word,  con- 
sidering the  decided  aversion  I  have  to  the 
idea  of  marriage." 

*'So  that  your  obstinacy  will  condemn 
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me  to  passing  my  whole  life  in  desiring  a 
thing  which  I  can  never  obtain. — And  yet 
I  cannot  wholly  relinquish  hope; — time  may 
perhaps  effect  some  change." 

Cieobuline  parted  from  her  son  extremely 
dissatisfied,  and  Thales  had  to  endure  the 
remainder  of  the  day  the  reproaches  of  his 
sister  upon  the  little  consideration  he  had 
for  the  female  sex.  The  coquets  of  the 
town  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
leaguing  all  their  charms  and  blandishments 
together — if  I  may  be  allowed  thus  to  ex- 
press myself — for  the  purpose  of  taking  cap- 
tive his  heart.  It  was  not  among  them, 
however,  that  his  liberty  was  to  suffer  ship- 
wreck :  he  avoided  them  carefully;  not 
from  fear  but  from  habit,  and  disinclina- 
tion to  such  society. 

One  day  when  he  had  been  at  the  palace 
of  Thrasybulus  with  Phoenix,  on  their  re- 
turn home  they  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
painter,  w^ho  had  just  brought  some  very  fine 
paintings  to  Miletus,  which  were  now  ex- 
posed  for   sale.     Though   Thales    in   the 
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course  of  his  travels  had  seen  some  of  the 
most  rare  and  excellent  specimens  of  the  art 
then  existing,  he  found  many  things  among 
this  collection  which  he  thought  of  distin- 
guished merit.  There  were  several  histo- 
rical pieces,  landscapes,  sea-views,  fruit  and 
flower  pieces,  which  he  extolled  exceedingly, 
as  full  of  life  and  animation.  But  what 
fixed  his  attention  beyond  every  thing  was 
the  portrait  of  a  young  woman,  which  he 
said  was  the  perfection  of  beauty;  he  had 
never  in  any  country  seen  a  countenance  so 
lovely.  From  the  moment  that  it  first  at- 
tracted his  eyes,  he  could  not  remove  them 
from  it;  and  the  more  he  examined  it,  the 
more  perfect  did  the  object  appear  to  him. 
Phoenix  seeing  him  motionless  as  a  statue  be- 
fore it,  came  and  joined  in  contemplating  the 
piece,  acknowledging  that  he  never  before  had 
seen  any  thing  equal  to  it.  Thales  inquired 
of  the  artist,  whose  picture  it  was  ?  But  the 
only  answer  to  be  obtained  was,  that  he  did 
not  know.  He  had  bought  it,  he  said,  at 
CJorinth  solely  on  account  of  its  beauty  :  he 
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had  made,  he  added,  several  copies  from  it, 
all  of  which  were  immediately  sold;  and 
he  reserved  the  original  only  till  he  could 
meet  with  a  purchaser  whose  taste  and 
judgement  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
appreciate  it  duly. 

"  If,"  said  Thales  eagerly,  as  he  heard 
this,  "you  estimate  my  taste  and  judgement 
highly  enough  to  be  willing  to  part  with  the 
picture,  you  need  not  go  any  further;  name 
your  price,  and  whatever  it  may  be,  the 
treasure  is  mine."  The  bargain  was  soon 
concluded,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  painter,  who,  seeing  the  philosopher's 
eagerness,  thought  there  was  no  occasion 
to  yield  his  prize  at  too  easy  a  rate  ^  while 
Thales,  tliough  the  sum  was  considerable, 
thought  he  could  never  pay  too  dear  for 
a  thing  which  had  so  completely  enchanted 
him. 

Phoenix  having  been  accustomed  to  see 
him  totally  indifferent  to  beaut}',  nay  even 
treat  it  with  contempt,  was  exceedingly 
surprised,  and  could  scarcely  at  first  solve 
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to  himself  a  problem  which  appeared  so  ex- 
traordinary. He  concluded,  however,  that 
since  his  knowledge  was  almost  universal, 
it  extended  no  less  to  painting  than  to  a  va- 
riety of  other  objects,  and  that  he  had  seen 
some  extraordinary  merit  in  the  execution 
of  the  work,  which  none  but  those  who  un- 
derstood the  art  thoroughly  could  discover; 
and  for  this  reason  was  so  anxious  to  possess 
it.  The  picture  was  carried  home  to  the 
house  of  Thales; — nor  did  Phoenix,  who 
was  now  satisfied  as  to  the  motive  which  ac- 
tuated his  brother-in-law,  think  of  it  any 
more; — no,  not  so  much  as  even  to  men- 
tion the  circumstance  to  Erigona. 

The  philosopher  had  his  new  acquisition 
placed  in  a  little  private  apartment  devoted 
to  his  studies  and  meditations,  where  it  soon 
became  the  only  object  he  could  study,  or 
upon  which  he  could  meditate; — he  who 
had  contemplated  with  indift'erence  so  many 
living  objects  of  transcendent  beauty,  now 
found  himself,  even  to  his  own  utter  asto- 
nishment, set  altogether  in  a  blaze  by  a 
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figure  devoid  of  life  and  motion,  wholly  in- 
sensible to  the  wondrous  transformation 
which  it  had  effected. 

All  the  r€st  of  that  day  he  sat  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  picture;  and  after  pass- 
ing a  very  uneasy  night,  impatient  only  for 
the  return  of  day,  at  the  earliest  dawning 
of  the  sunbeams  he  arose,  and  again  took 
his  station  before  it.  Ah,  where  was  now 
his  philosophy! — fain  would  he  have  re- 
called that  delightful  insensibility  which 
only  the  day  before  was  his  pride  and  his 
boast; — it  was  gone  for  ever; — an  impres- 
sion was  made  upon  his  heart  never  to  be 
removed.  With  what  severity  soever  he 
had  hitherto  treated  sudden  and  extrava- 
gant passions,  he  found  that  this  was  not  to 
be  resisted, — that  he  might  strive  against 
it,  but  it  would  be  only  like  the  sapling  oak 
pretending  to  strive  against  the  hurricane 
that  bore  down  every  thing  before  it.  In 
the  space  of  a  few  short  hours  he  was  be- 
come the  slave  of  a  thousand  vain  desires  ; 
he  formed  a  thousand  absurd  and  idle  pro- 
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jects  ; — for  what  was  it  that  occasioned  this 
tumult  in  his  soul  ? — mere  features  traced 
upon  senseless  canvass,  with  a  Httle  colour 
sersing  but  as  a  mockery  of  life  and  ani- 
mation! Yet  these  features,  thus  traced, 
had  in  them  a  charm  so  powerful,  that  they 
triumphed  completely  over  the  reason  and 
philosophy  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
50  proud. 

As  he  saw  that  there  was  scarcely  less  al- 
teration in  his  countenance  than  he  found 
change  in  his  heart,  he  would  fain  have  con- 
cealed himself  from  every  one;  but  Cleo- 
buline,  whose  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  Ynniy 
could  not  be  easy  at  his  absence.  Erigona 
was  the  first  to  perceive  the  distracted  state 
of  her  brother's  mind,  nor  could  forbear  re- 
marking it  to  her  mother.  '*  Are  you  ill, 
my  son.^"  said  this  affectionate  parent; 
**  your  eyes  have  the  dead  and  languishing 
appearance  of  a  man  entijely  out  of  health. 
Phoenix's/'  she  added^  smiling,  *'  I  remem- 
ber, appeared  just  the  same  v.'hen  he  first 
took  it  intd  his  head  to  fail  in  love  with  Eri* 
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gona ; — yet  in  you  it  would  be  a  prodigy  if 
what  I  observe  proceeded  from  the  same 
cause ;  the  coldness  of  your  heart  forbids 
us  even  to  hope  such  a  thing."  i3 

"  It  would  be  a  positive  miracle,"  said 
Erigona,  **  if  that  stony  heart  had  really 
become  flesh." 

*''Tis  the  love  of  a  picture,  perhaps," 
said  Phoenix,  "  that  troubles  him  thus.  He 
bought  one  yesterday^  lovely  enough  un- 
doubtedly to  enchant  any  body  who  had  a 
tolerably  warm  imagination." 

Thales  blushed  exceedingly,  but  made 
no  answer.  This,  however,  did  not  surprise 
any  one,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  his 
observing  a  profound  silence  upon  most 
things.  CleobuHne  and  Erigona,  as  wo- 
men, were  of  course  impressed  mth  an  ear- 
nest curiosity  in  consequence  of  what  Phoe- 
nix had  said  ;  and  when  upon  desiring  an 
explanation  from  him  they  learnt  the  his- 
tory of  the  picture,  away  they  flew  to  the 
private  apartment  of  Thales.  Notwith- 
standing that  Phoenix  had  extolled  in  the 
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liighest  terms  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  they 
found  it  even  more  lovely  than  they  ex- 
pected; and  Cleobuline  sighed  to  think 
that  the  original  was  unknown,  else  she 
would  have  considered  her  wishes  as  on  the. 
eve  of  being  accomplished. 

Thales  now  kept  himself  more  than  ever 
shut  up  in  his  own  apartment,  sometimes 
scarcely  even  quitting  it  when  strongly 
required  by  good  manners.  The  world 
thought  him  more  than  ever  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  stars  : — Alas  !  they  little 
suspected  what  kind  of  star  it  was  that  he 
w^orshipped.  Vexed  and  angry  with  himself, 
he  yet  knew  not  of  any  remedy  that  could 
be  administered  to  so  extraordinary  a  dis- 
ease ;  he  condemned  his  own  past  disdain 
of  the  female  sex,  and  thought  this  strange 
passion  was  a  judgement  inflicted  upon  him 
by  the  angry  gods  to  punish  his  resistance 
to  the  universal  law  of  nature. 

After  endeavouring  for  some  weeks  to 
subdue  his  passion,  which  he  found  impos- 
sible, he  saw  plainly  that  his  being  con- 
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sumed  with  some  mortal  chagrin  could  no 
longer  be  concealed  from  the  world.  It  was 
obvious  that  he  could  not  sleep,  that  he  ate 
little,  that  he  s,carcely  read  at  all — that  his 
whole  habits  and  manners  were  changed. 
Unable  to  endure  the  idea  of  being  seen  in 
this  state,  he  resolved  to  endeavour  by  tra- 
velling to  dissipate  his  mind,  and  determi^ 
tied  to  visit  Solon  at  Athens,  and  Pherecides 
at  the  island  of  Scyros  ;  both  of  whom  were 
his  particular  friends.  He  communicated 
his  intention  to  his  mother,  who  sought 
mildly  to  oppose  it ;  but  her  persuasions 
could  be  of  no  avail  against  his  predetermined 
purpose.  Indeed  her  loss  was  the  less,  since 
though  he  had  never  been  much  of  a  com- 
panion to  her,  the  little  he  was  so  had  now 
entirely  ceased ;  he  associated  with  nothing 
but  the  lovely  object  of  his  admiration  ; — 
while  dumb  to  others,  to  her  he  was  elo- 
quent. He  poured  out  his  heart  in  a  thou- 
sand tender  effusions,  as  if  she  could  be 
sensible  to  what  he  said ;  reproaching  her 
with  obduracy  and  insensibility  to  his  suf- 
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ferings — so  that  If  he  had  heeii  heard  he 
would  have  heen  thought  no  less  mad  than 
he  was  generally  esteemed  wise. 

As  he  was  ahoiit  to  depart,  and  was  at 
the  port  to  inquire  for  a  vessel,  he  saw  a 
number  of  people  assembled  in  a  public 
place  near,  with  slaves  whom  they  were  of- 
fering for  sale.  He  approached,  when,  oh 
astonishment !  he  saw  among  these  unfor- 
tunate captives  the  original  of  his  picture, 
a  thousand  times  more  lovely  than  even  the 
picture  itself,  from  having  all  the  additional 
lustre  that  life  and  animation  give  to  the 
charms  of  feature  and  symmetry  of  form. 
At  the  sight  of  her  he  could  scarce  forbear 
uttering  a  cry  of  transport ;  he  however  re- 
strained his  ecstasies,  and  contented  himself 
with  purchasing  the  slave  ;  which  he  would 
have  done  at  the  expense  of  half  his  fortune 
if  that  had  been  demanded. 

He  was  about  to  carry  her  home,  when 
Thrasybulus  the  prince  came  up,  and  ac- 
costed him  civilly  as  an  acquaintance.  But 
this  civility  was  attended  with  fatal  conse^ 
p2 
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quences.     No   sooner  did  the  prince  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  beauteous  captive  than  he 
became   no  less  enamoured  than  her  new 
imaster.     "  Thales,"   said  he,  ^'  you  have 
made   a   most   incomparable  purchase ;  I 
rhoper  you  will  riot  refuse  to  part  with  your 
^Ijive  again,  for  here  I  offer  for  her  double 
the  price  you  have  given,  whatever  that  may 
'be.    Oblige  me  in  this,  and  be  sure  you  will 
jiot  find  me  ungrateful." 
-     "  Prince,"    answered   Thales,    ^ith    the 
"acuteness  of  a  true  sage,   **  I  am  so  little 
disposed  to  dispute  any  thing  with  my  so- 
vereign, that  I  here,  in  presence  of  all  the 
people  around,  declare  the  woman  you  de- 
sire free,  so  that  she  may  follow  you  if  she 
'is  disposed  to  it." 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Thrasybulus,  "  this  genero- 
sity is  only  an  interested  artifice ; — in  de- 
priving yourself  of  the  name  of  master,  you 
deprive  her  of  all  disposition  to  incline  to- 
wards me." 

*'  It  is  done,  sir,"  said  Tliales  ;  "  the  girl 
is  no  longer  mine ;  she  is  as  free  as  if  she 
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had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  a  slave ; 
and  if  you   impute  this  to  artifice^  under-, 
stand  that  it  was  done  entirely  in  the  hope 
of  pleasing  you." 

**  Will  you,"  then  said  Thrasybulus,  ad- 
dressing the  young  beauty,  "  accompany 
me  to  the  palace  of  a  prince  powerful  enough 
to  render  you  as  happy  as  the  most  sanguine 
wishes  of  your  heart  could  think  of?" 

**  Ah  pardon,  prince !"  she  replied  with 
great  sweetness  and  modesty ;  '^  but  since  I 
am  in  bondage  no  longer,  it  would  be  alike 
unjust  and  ungrateful  in  me  to  desert  the 
man  to  whom  I  owe  my  freedom.  If  after 
having  loosened  my  chains  he  will  gene- 
rously grant  me  an  asylum  under  his  roof, 
I  would  follow  him  in  preference  to  any 
other  person." 

"  You  are  indeed,  madam,  a  model  of 
gratitude,"  said  Thrasybulus  piqued  ;  "  but 
perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the  offer 
made  you  is  by  tlie  prince  of  Miletus." 

"  Although   the   otier   had  come   from 
Croesus,   sir,"  she  replied,    "  I  would  not 
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have  answered  otherwise.  Can  less  be  done 
for  a  man  who  has  freed  me  so  generously  ?'' 

This  conduct,  at  once  so  discreet  and 
so  disinterested,  made  Thales  become  as 
great  an  idolater  of  tlie  soul  of  his  lovely 
captive  as  he  had  before  been  of  her  exter- 
nal charms.  Spite  of  the  chagrin  of  Thra- 
sybulus  he  led  her  off,  and  carried  her  to 
the  house  of  his  mother,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  deference  and  distinction 
due  to  so  much  virtue  and  beauty  united. 

Thales  was  so  little  master  of  himself 
that  his  joy  was  visible  to  every  one ;  and 
although  no  one  knew  who  the  stranger  was, 
it  was  evident,  from  an  air  of  grandeur  not 
to  be  mistaken,  and  from  the  ease  and  ele- 
gance of  her  manners,  that  she  was  of  no 
ordinary  rank.  Cleobuline's  heart  was  full 
of  transport,  since  she  now  hoped  that  her 
ardent  wishes  w^ould  be  accomplished,  and 
that  she  should  soon  see  her  son  wedded. 

But  Thrasybulus,  violent  in  his  temper, 
not  having  any  sense  of  moderation,  or  idea 
of  putting  the  least  restraint  upon  his  pasy 
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sions,  had  no  intention  of  leaving  our  phi- 
losopher in  quiet  possession  of  so  inestima- 
ble a  treasure;  he  immediately  began  to 
take  measures  for  disturbing  the  enfran- 
chised captive  in  the  asylum  she  liad  cho- 
sen. Phoenix,  whose  mind  was  more  dis- 
engaged than  that  of  Thales,  saw  the  dan- 
ger, and  represented  to  him  the  malignity  of 
his  enemy.  For  him,  if  he  was  philosopher 
enough  not  to  fear  the  fate  with  which  he 
was  menaced,  it  ^-as  because  he  was  exceed- 
ingly in  love,  and  visited  somewhat  by  one 
of  the  characteristic  attendants  of  the  god 
of  love — blindness. 

During  the  first  day  of  the  young  stran- 
ger's abode  in  his  mother's  house,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  having  given  her  a  proof 
of  his  generosity,  and  determined  not  to 
speak  to  her  of  his  passion.  She  at  first 
would  have  taken  upon  herself  the  offices  of 
a  servant,  but  that  was  absohitely  forbid- 
den ;  nay,  Cleobuhne  and  Erigona  were  as- 
siduous in  offering  her  their  services.  This 
excess  of  goodness  touched  her  heart,  which 
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v/as  full  of  gratitude ;  and  to  show  that  from 
her  rank  she  was  not  unworthy  of  the  atten- 
tions she  received,  she  gave  the  mother  and 
sister  of  Thales  to  understand  that  she  was 
by  birth  a  princess  ,belonging  to  the  family  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Syracuse;  but  through  the 
merciless  disposition  of  a  mother-in-law  had 
become  an  alien  and  outcast  from  among 
her   relations,    and    a  wanderer   over   the 
world.     The  tears  which  accompanied  the 
mention  of    these  affetting  circumstances 
struck  to  the  heart  of  Thales  ;  while  curio- 
sity became  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the 
bosoms  of  Cleobuline  and  Erigona.     They 
forbore,  however,  at  that  moment  troubling 
their  guest  any  further. 

The  next  morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
Erigona,  who  had  already  conceived  a  great 
friendship  for  the  princess^  hastened  to  her 
apartment,  while  Phoenix  went  to  visit 
Thales.  The  latter  had  not  slept  all  night,. : 
thinking  only  of  his  mistress  and  his  pas- 
sion ;  assailed  with  all  the  fears  and  elated 
mth  all  the  hopes  which   alternately  take 
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possession  of  the  breast  under  parallel  cir- 
cumstances. Phoenix  found  him,  therefore, 
spent  with  vvatcliing,  looking  pale  and 
ghastly  ;  when  regarding  him  with  an  air 
of  astonishment,  he  said,  ''At  length  then 
you  are  no  longer  the  cold  and  indifferen 
philosopher,  proof  against  all  the  allure- 
ments of  beauty  ? — you  have  learnt  what  it 
is  to  love,  and  'tis  in  vain  that  you  would 
endeavour  to  conceal  it.  But  do  not  blush  ; 
the  object  of  your  passion  has  chamis  which 
might  cure  the  most  frigid  heart  of  its  in- 
sensibility— which  may  excuse  all — which 
might  excuse  even  more  than  you  feel." 

''  Aly  brother,"  said  Thales,  embracing 
him,  **  love  is  so  familiar  to  you  that  you 
could  not  fail  to  recognise  its  symptoms  in 
me  ;  and  I  am  too  sincere  to  think  of  deny- 
ing what  is  indisputably  true.  Yet  spare  my 
Weakness, — I  am  persuaded  you  will  do  so, 
and  not  mock  my  presumptuous  arrogance." 

**  No,  most  assuredly,"  said  Phoenix;  '*  I 
have  no  other  desire  but  to  promote  a  pas- 
jsion  which  will  diffuse  so  much  joy  around 
p5- 
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you;  which,  above  all,  will  crown  with  so 
much  happiness  the  latter  days  of  an  affec- 
tionate mother." 

Thales,  the  tender,  the  impatient  Thales, 
no  sooner  knew  that  the  princess  was  risen 
and  might  be  seen,  than  he  hastened  to 
pay  his  respects  to  her.  A  night  of  quiet 
and  repose,  and  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  hav- 
ing regained  her  liberty,  had  spread  an  ad- 
ditional charm  over  her  countenance,  and 
she  looked  more  enchanting  than  even  the 
bright  dawn  itself  when  the  rosy-fingered 
goddess  first  opens  the  brilliant  gates  of  the 
East.  The  philosopher  inquired  after  her 
health  with  an  eagerness  and  emotion  which 
confirmed  to  Cleobuline  the  delightful  vi- 
sions in  which  she  had  begun  to  indulge, 
and  her  heart  was  incapable  at  that  mo- 
ment of  experiencing  any  other  sensation 
than  pure  unmixed  joy.  The  princess  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  an  ease  and 
vivacity  which  showed  her  worthy  of  every 
favourable  sentiment  which  could  be  enter- 
tained towards  her ;  while  she  gave  in  the 
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most  artless  and  unadorned  manner^  the 
simple  narrative  of  her  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings. 

She  said  that  her  name  was  Alphisa,  and 
that  of  the  mother-in-law,  her  persecutress, 
Artesia.  Her  hand  had  been  engaged  by 
her  father  to  a  young  prince,  by  name  Alex- 
id  as,  who  also  was  a  Sicilian.  With  this 
prince  the  wretched  Artesia  fell  desperately 
in  love ;  and  poisoning  her  husband,  had  the 
princess  Alphisa,  while  Alexidas  was  absent 
on  a  journey — undertaken  to  avert  hostilities 
threatened  against  the  country  by  a  neigh- 
bouring state ; — while  the  prince  was  ab- 
sent on  this  errand,  Artesia  had  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law exposed  alone  upon  the  sea  in  a 
frail  bark,  without  the  least  chance  appear- 
ing of  her  being  able  to  escape  the  dangers 
that  surrounded  her.  **  In  this  deplorable 
situation,"  said  the  princess,  "  I  was  taken 
up  by  a  pirate,  who,  after  keeping  me  at  sea 
for  a  long  time,  at  length  brought  me  to  Mi- 
letus to  sell  me  with  other  slaves." — She 
added,  that  the  portrait  which  had  fallen 
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into  the  hands  of  Thales,  was  doubtless  one 
of  several  which  her  father,  who  loved  her 
tenderly^  had  taken  of  her  at  different 
times ;  and  which  by  some  chance,  not  easy 
perhaps  to  be  traced,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  painter  from  whom  he  had 
purchased  it. 

Thales  could  not  learn  without  a  severe 
pang  that  the  heart  of  Alphisa  was  already 
engaged;  and,  according  to  appearances,  to 
one  who  was  faithful  to  her.  How  much 
reason  had  he  to  lament  his  lost  indiffe- 
rence^  since  he  was  no  sooner  in  love  with 
one  of  the  most  charming  creatures  the 
world  could  boast,  than  he  must  school  his 
heart  to  endure  to  the  last  a  love  without 
hope ! 

As  soon  as  Cleobuline  could  find  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  him  in  private^  she 
testified  to  him  in  the  warmest  terms  the 
joy  she  felt  in  perceiving  his  indifference  sub- 
dued. "  I  know  not,  madam,"  he  answer- 
ed sorrowfully,  "  whether  this  truth  ought 
to  give  you  any  joy ;  but  I  know  w^ell,  that 
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to  me  it  is  only  a  source  of  mortal  affliction^ 
and  that  I  am  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unhappy  of  men.  I  will  not  deny  that  I 
love  the  beautiful  x\lphisa  to  distraction,  since 
the  thing  is  evident; — but  how  nmch  better 
had  it  been  for  the  repose  of  my  future  days, 
if  I  had  retained  t  hat  heart  of  stone  with 
which  you  have  so  often  reproached  me! 
Ah,  how  much  better  indeed,  since  I  must 
condenm  myself  to  die  for  love!'* 

*'  What  then  is  become  of  that  wisdom 
which  has  acquired  you  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion ?"'  said  Cleobuline.  "Of  what  avail  is  it, 
when  you  cannot  make  use  of  it  in  a  mo- 
ment of  necessity?  The  gods  have  been 
pleased  to  soften  your  heart,  after  it  had  been 
for  a  long  time  obduracy  itself;  and  since 
they  have  wrought  this  good  work  for  the 
happiness  of  us  all,  what  is  the  strange  per- 
verseness  of  disposition  that  condemns  us 
still  to  the  same  hopelessness  of  seeing  you 
a  happy  husband  and  father.^  Wh^t  can 
occasion  this  strange  resolution  ? — your  heart 
is  fixed  upon  one  of  the  most  amiable  as 
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most  lovely  of  her  sex ;  you  have  had  the 
singular  good  fortune  of  commencing  your 
acquaintance  with  her  by  an  act  of  the  ut- 
most generosity,  which  must  open  to  you 
all  the  avenues  of  her  heart." 

"  And  how  can  I  endeavour  to  intrude 
myself  into  them,"  said  Thales,  "  since 
Alexidas  reigns,  and  ought  to  reign  there  ? 
He  is  a  conqueror  secured  in  his  conquest, 
and,  absent  as  he  is,  rules  triumphantly : — 
since  he  then  loves  Alphisa,  and  she  returns 
his  passion,  what  criminality  would  be  mine 
if  I  should  seek  to  render  her  unfaithful! 
No,  never  will  Thales  be  thus  guilty !  What- 
ever it  may  cost  me,  I  will  rather  die  than 
he  the  wretch  who  could  endeavour  to  se- 
duce the  heart  which  is  and  ought  to  be  an- 
other's. The  wisdom  through  which  I  have 
acquired  so  much  reputation  shall  avail  to 
support  me  through  this  trial ;  nor  shall  I 
ever  consider  the  acquisition  of  it  as  vain 
when  it  produces  like  effects." 

"  My  son,"  replied  Cleobuline,  "  your 
delicacy  is  surely  carried  beyond  all  reason- 
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able  bounds.  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  be 
doing  any  great  injun'  to  an  absent  man, 
wliose  sentiments  may  very  possibly  be 
changed  by  circumstances,  were  your  endea- 
vours directed  to  gaining  the  heart  of  a  prin- 
cess whom  fortune  has  thrown  in  your  way, 
and  whose  resistless  charms  compel  you  to 
love  her." 

**  Whatever  may  be  your  sentiments, 
madam^  I  must  be  guided  by  my  own ;  they 
condemn  me  to  silence,  and  I  conjure  you 
not  to  betray  my  secret.  Should  vour  mis- 
taken goodness  do  so,  tliinking  you  were 
rendering  me  a  service,  from  that  moment 
you  see  me  no  more.  You  have  wearied 
the  gods  with  prayers  to  alter  the  indiffe- 
rence of  my  heart;  they  have  punished  your 
impatience  in  granting  your  wishes ;  my 
heart  is  softened,  and  I  am  wretched." 
Cleobuline  could  not  but  feel  the  justice  no 
less  than  the  severity  of  this  reproof,  and 
forbore  to  urge  the  matter  further. 

\Vhile  the  generosity  of  Thales  imposed 
these  severe  laws  upon  himself,  the  heart  of 
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the  prince  of  Miletus  was  occupied  by  very 
different  thoughts.  They  all  centred  in 
one  idea,  that  of  getting  Alphisa  into  his 
power  by  force,  by  which  his  love  and  re- 
venge would  alike  be  gratified;  for  never 
could  he  forgive  the  conduct  of  Thales  in 
freeing  Alphisa,  or  hers  in  preferring  an- 
other to  himself. 

Cleobuline,  though  repulsed  in  the  argu- 
ments she  had  used  to  her  son,  and  so- 
lemnly interdicted  by  him  from  speaking  of 
his  tender  sentiments  to  the  object  of  them, 
could  not  abandon  the  idea  of  seeing  her 
wishes  ultimately  crowned  with  success. 
She  continued  to  treat  the  princess  with 
every  possible  distinction  and  attention,  and 
the  latter  thought  she  could  never  testify 
sufticient  gratitude  for  the  favours  she  re- 
ceived. As  she  did  not  suspect  lliaks  of 
having  any  of  the  weaknesses  of  other  men, 
.  she  never  thought  of  considering  him  as  a 
lover^  nor  had  the  least  idea  of  the  impres- 
.  sion  she  had  made  upon  him.  She  there- 
.fore  never  restrained  herself,  as  her  natural 
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modesty  might  perhaps  have  led  her  to  do, 
in  speaking  of  her  obligations  to  him,  had 
she  found  her  own  heart  touched,  or  sup- 
posed his  so,  but  talked  on  the  subject  to 
Cleobuline  with  all  the  warmth  that  grati- 
tude inspired.    The  anxious  mother,  wholly 
mistaking  this  warmth,  and  thinking  her 
son  had  already  displaced  Alexidas  in  the 
heart  of  his  mistress^  felt  no  scruple  of  en- 
deavouring to  support  this  change  by  all  the 
means  in  her  power.     Forgetful  therefore 
of  the  severe  prohibitian  under  which  she 
lay,  she  could  no  longer  resist,  one  day  when  . 
Alphisa  was  pouring  out  the  effusions  of  her 
heart,  endeavouring  to  come  to  a  complete 
explanation  with  her. 

''  Madam,"  she  said,  ^'  the  gods  have  un- 
doubtedly sent  you  to  Miletus  to  crown  my 
ardent  prayers  and  wishes ;  nothing  less 
than  beauty  like  yours  could  have  wrought 
such  a  change  in  the  heart  of  my  son.  Till 
he  saw  your  picture  he  had  viewed  all  your 
sex  with  like  indifference  and  insensibi- 
lity, but  he  is  now  an  eatiiely  altered  man  ^ 
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and  if  you  will  not  have  compassion  on 
him,  I  fear  that,  after  having  long  wept  his 
obduracy,  I  shall  have  but  too  nuich  cause 
to  weep  its  being  subdued.  He  is  not  un- 
worthy of  your  favour:  this  emboldens  me 
to  solicit  it  for  him  ;  and  since  his  personal 
merits  and  his  rank,  he  being  descended 
from  a  family  of  royal  blood,  may  equally 
plead  for  him,  I  do  not  think  I  am  degra- 
ding either  your  charms  or  your  birth  by 
oifering  you  such  a  captive." 

While  Cleobuline  spoke,  the  eyes  of 
Alphisa  were  cast  down.  This  address^ 
which  was  wholly  unexpected  by  her,  sur- 
prised her  so  much  that  she  remained  for 
some  minutes  abashed,  and  unable  to  speak. 
At  length  collecting  all  her  courage,  she 
said  :  "Of  all  the  misfortunes  which  have 
befallen  me,  most  generous  lady,  none  is 
more  grievous  to  my  soul  than  that  of  being 
obliged  to  appear  ungrateful  in  your  eyes. 
But  can  we  dispose  of  a  heart  over  which 
we  have  no  longer  any  control  ? — The  gods 
are  my  witnesses  that  I  place  all  the  value 
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they  deserve  upon  the  benefits  I  have  re- 
ceived from  yourself  and  the  illustrious 
Thules;  and  if  my  affections  had  been  still 
at  my  disposal  when  I  arrived  at  Miletus, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  you  might  have  di- 
rected them  whithersoever  you  desired.  But^ 
madam,  they  have  been  for  a  long  tune  en- 
gaged to  Prince  Alexidas ;  he  is  worthy  of 
them,  and  the  match  was  approved  by  my 
father.  What  then  can  I  do? — before  I 
saw  Thales  my  heart  was  devoted  to  him — 
perhaps  I  may  never  see  him  again ;  but 
whatever  may  happen,  I  can  never  be  un- 
faithful to  him.  What  indeed  could  you 
think,  madam, — what  could  your  illustrious 
son  think  of  me,  were  I  capable  of  being 
faithless  to  a  man  whom  I  have  sworn  to 
love  eternally?" 

Although  Cleobuline  could  not  but  con- 
fess the  truth  and  justice  of  what  Alphisa 
said,  she  was  nevertheless  exceedingly  dis- 
satisfied. She  lamented  the  situation  to 
which  Thales  was  reduced ;  she  was  morti- 
fied at  the  disappointment  of  her  own  udshes 
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even  in  the  moment  when  she  had  flattered 
herself  they  were  fully  accomplished.  Tlie 
princess  was  also  sincerely  grieved  at  learn- 
ing the  state  of  her  benefactor's  hearty  and 
pitied  him  exceedingly.  Thus  this  house, 
in  which  it  seemed  as  if  joy  alone  should 
reign^  was  become  a  general  scene  of  sad- 
ness. 

Thales  did  not  know  of  the  step  taken  by 
his  mother.  Going  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Alphisa,  just  as  Cleobuline  had  left  her,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  her  thoughtful,  de- 
jected, and  with  her  eyes  so  red  as  evidently 
to  show  that  she  had  been  in  tears.  Ex- 
tremely concerned,  he  addressed  her  in  a 
tone  of  tenderness  and  supplication  :  "  I 
earnestly  conjure  you^  madam,"  said  he, 
*'  to  tell  me  whether  you  have  found  any 
thing  in  this  house  whidi  could  give  you 
uneasiness  ?  and  to  be  assured  that  wherever 
Thales  has  any  influence  it  shall  ever  be 
strenuously  exerted  to  promote  your  hap- 
piness. Believe  me,  I  lament  sincerely 
that  I  have  not  the  means  of  affording  com^ 
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plete  tranquillity  to  your  heart ;  but  if  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  restore  you  to  Prince 
Alexidas,  not  an  instant  should  be  lost  in 
doing  it.  Since  you  love  him,  he  must  be 
endowed  with  every  amiable  quality:  nor 
ought  any  one,"  he  added,  sighing,  "  to 
envy  him  his  happiness." 

Alphisa  could  not  help  admiring  and 
being  deeply  affected  with  the  noble  con- 
duct of  Thales.  She  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  be  more  worthy  of 
her  whole  esteem,  and  yet  she  felt  that  she 
could  only  love  Alexidas.  ''  I  have  so  many 
obligations  to  you,  sir,"  she  said,  '*  that  I 
know  not  of  any  means  by  which  I  could 
ever  discharge  them.  I  must,  however, 
frankly  confess  that  my  heart  would  be  more 
tranquil  could  I  but  learn  some  tidings  of 
Alexidas, — could  I  but  be  assured  that  there 
was  a  chanc£  of  my  seeing  him  again.  But 
though  you  v/ere  to  carry  your  researches 
for  him  into  every  part  of  the  world,  believe 
me,  you  could  add  nothing  to  the  exalted 
opinion  I  already  entertain  of  your  virtue.!* 
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She  was  about  to  proceed,  when  a  great 
noise  was  heard  in  the  court  belonging  to 
the  house,  and  a  number  of  armed  men 
entered,  who  with  loud  cries  demanded  the 
princess  to  be  delivered  up  to  them.  Al- 
though Thales  well  knew  that  Thrasybulus 
was  not  scrupulously  just,  yet  he  did  not 
suppose  he  would  have  shown  himself  so 
openly  the  tyrant,  and  the  persecutor  of  in- 
nocence. This  violence,  therefore,  sur- 
prised him,  but  there  was  no  time  for  re- 
flecting upon  what  was  to  be  done :  either 
Alphisa  must  be  immediately  given  up,  or 
the  tyrant's  furious  passion  must  be  braved 
in  defending  her.  The  latter  was  the  part 
which  his  love  and  courage  alike  impelled 
him  to  take.  But  though  Phoenix  and  all 
their  friends  came  forwards  with  great 
warmth  and  ardour  to  assist  him,  what 
could  a  few  private  individuals  do  against 
the  sovereign  of  Miletus,  who  had  sent  a 
large  armed  force  ?  After  a  very  unequal 
conflict,  which  kept  Cleobuline,  Erigona, 
and  Alphisa  for  a  long  time  in  severe  agony, 
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the  latter  was  carried  off  to  the  palace 
of  Thrasybulus;  though  not  till  she  had 
seen  the  blood  of  Thales,  of  Phoenix,  and 
several  other  persons  of  high  distinction 
shed  in  her  cause.  Happily  the  wounds  of 
none  were  dangerous,  and  Thales  showed 
himself  much  more  of  a  philosopher  in  re- 
garding his  blood  flow  with  perfect  indiffe- 
rence, than  in  the  anguish  he  expressed  at 
the  idea  of  Alphisa  being  torn  from  her  asy- 
lum in  his  house,  and  subjected  to  all  the 
violence  of  a  man  wholly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple. 

Fain  would  he  have  made  renewed  efforts 
to  deliver  his  lovely  charge  from  a  captivity, 
which  appeared  to  him  much  more  dread- 
ful than  that  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected with  the  pirates ;  but  he  was  opposed 
by  Cleobuline,  who  saw  plainly  the  inuti- 
lity of  any  such  attempt.  She  could  not, 
however,  prevail  upon  him  to  remain  wholly 
quiet ;  and  though  his  situation  required  that 
he  should  have  kept  his  bed,  yet  was  he  run- 
ning all  over  Miletus  with  his  countenance 
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pale  and  ghastly,  and  his  heart  overwiiehn* 
ed  with  anguish,  in  thinking  how  powerless 
his  efforts  had  been  for  the  protection  of  so 
much  innocence  and  beauty. 

Thrasybulus,  on  his  side,  swelling  with 
pride  at  a  victory  which  had  cost  him  so 
little, — which  he  owed  only  to  the  vast  dis* 
parity  in  numbers  between  his  side  and  that 
of  his  antagonist^ — now  thought  of  nothing 
but  availing  himself  of  the  rights  which  he 
conceived  his  conquest  had  given  him.  He 
approached  Alphisa  with  an  air  which  show- 
ed at  once  such  imperiousness  of  disposition 
and  such  wildness  of  passion  as  terrified  her 
-almost  into  annihilation,  and  seemed  for  a 
?moment  nearly  to  deprive  her  of  every  power 
of  repelling  his  advances.     Rousing  up  her 
courage,  however,  "Sir/'  said  she,  **  v/hat 
Jaw  of  the  gods  or  of  man  can  have  given 
you  authority  to  treat  a  helpless  and  defence- 
less woman  in  this  manner  ? — reflect  but 
for  a  moment,  and  you  must  see  how  much 
you  dishonour  at  once  your  dignity  as  a  man 
and  as  a  sovereign.  If  you  have  any  regard 
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for  your  own  honour  or  glory,  show  it  in 
protecting,  or  at  least  sparing,  an  unfortu- 
nate stranger,  who  has  been  already  too 
cruelly  treated  by  fortune.  "WTiat  would 
you  have  ? — my  life  is  yours,  dispose  of  it 
as  you  please ;  but  the  heart  which  you 
w'ould  require  is  no  longer  my  own." 

Thrasybulus  was  in  a  rage  amounting 
almost  to  phrensy  at  her  last  words ;  he 
thought  that  Thales  was  the  beloved  ob- 
ject, and  he  burned  with  revenge  at  the  idea. 
He  quitted  the  apartment  in  haste,  casting 
a  look  of  wild  rage,  anger,  and  vengeance 
upon  Alphisa,  which  made  her  tremble  in 
every  limb,  and  inspired  her  with  the  most 
dreadful  apprehensions  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  man  who  seemed  to  place 
himself  above  all  law  or  restraint. 

In  the  meantime  every  thought  of  Thales  s 
heart  was  directed  to  one  only  object, — that 
of  delivering  her  from  t;lie  hands  of  her  per» 
secutor,  and  restoring  her  to  tranquillity,  at 
least,  if  not  to  happiness.  As  he  was  of 
very  illustrious  birth  and  considered  with 
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great  distinction  in  Miletus,  he  enjoyed  a 
powerful  interest  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
which  was  increased  by  the  alliance  formed 
between  his  sister  Erigona  and  Pho2nix— 
the  latter  having  also  considerable  interest 
in  the  town.  Thrasybulus  xvas  m.ortally 
hated :  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  people  had 
been  wholly  crushed  under  the  severity  of 
his  government;  and  nothing  was  wanting, 
but  a  leader  in  whom  the  people  could  con- 
fide, for  the  discontent  which  had  long  been 
rankling  in  their  bosoms,  to  break  out  into 
open  revolt.  Things  being  in  this  situation, 
and  Thales  joining  with  the  hope  of  freeing 
his  country  that  of  rescuing  Alphisa,  he  and 
Phoenix  soon  formed  a  league  powerful 
enough  to  oppose  Thrasybulus,  and  wanted 
nothing  but  their  plans  being  a  little  more 
matured  to  appear  openly  at  the  head  of  their 
friends  and  followers. 

-  At  this  moment  Pherecides  of  Scyros, 
^  celebrated  philosopher,  who  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  united  with  Thales  in 
an  iutercourse  of  friendship  and  science, 
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came  to  Miletus  on  a  visit  to  him.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  young  stranger  of  a  very 
noble  aspect,  who  could  not  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  every  one  capable  of  judg- 
ing the  qualities  of  the  mind  by  the  air  and 
physiognom}^  Thales  received  his  friend 
Pherecides  with  all  the  warmth  and  tes- 
timonies of  satisfaction  that  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  his  mind  would  permit: 
while  seeing  that  he  seemed  to  treat  his  com- 
panion uith  great  respect,  in  compliment  to 
him  he  did  the  same.  He  presented  both  his 
guests  to  Cleobuline  and  Erigona ;  and  since 
he  intended,  in  order  to  do  the  honours  of 
his  house  in  the  best  manner  possible,  to 
give  up  his  own  apartment  to  these  two  gen- 
tlemen, he  immediately  conducted  them 
thither.  From  the  chamber  passing  into 
the  private  closet  of  Thales,  the  stranger's 
eyes  were  immediately  caught  by  the  pic- 
ture of  the  beautiful  Alphisa,  which  was 
hanging  there ;  nor  could  he  refrain  on  be- 
holding it  from  uttering  a  loud  cry  of  min- 
gl2 
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gled  joy  and  anguish^  which  very  much  as- 
tonished the  two  philosophers. 

"lUustrious  Thales,"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
transport  of  passion,  "  tell  me  !  tell  ma.! 
where  could  you  get  that  lifeless  represen- 
tation of  an  original  so  dear  to  my  soul  ? 
After  having  sought  her  over  a  large  part 
of  the  world,  are  my  eyes  at  length  to  be 
mocked  with  only  seeing  her  picture  ? — ^Al- 
phisa !  lovely  Alphisa !  where,  oh  where  art 
thou ! — and  what  will  become  of  me  if  I 
must  at  length  despair  of  repossessing  thee !" 

This  was  sufficient  to  explain  to  Thales 
who  his  new  guest  was — that  he  could  be  no 
other  than  prince  Alexidas:  and  the  philo- 
sopher, who  had  figured  to  himself  that  the 
man  on  whom  Alphisa  had  bestowed  her 
heart  must  have  more  than  common  merit, 
yet  could  not  but  allow  those  merits  still 
greater  than  he  expected.  To  behold  a  rivaj 
was,  however,  more  than  he  could  do  with- 
out a  sigh ;  yet  he  was  not  the  less  resolved 
that  every  thing  within  his  power  should  be 
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done  to  render  that  rival  happy.  He  im- 
parted to  him  the  deplorable  fate  of  Alphisa, 
without  attempting  to  soften  or  palliate  the 
violence  and  harshness  of  character  for 
which  Thrasybulus  was  distinguished,  and 
which  gave  such  fatal  reason  for  the  most 
alarming  apprehensions. 

Pherecides,  who  was  extremely  uneasy 
at  the  situation  of  a  prince  for  whom  he  had 
conceived  a  high  esteem,  asked  Thales 
whether  there  was  not  any  power  in  the 
world  which  might  be  successfully  employ- 
ed against  the  tyranny  of  Thrasybulus. 

"Yes,  my  friend,  there  is,"  he  replied; 
"  and  that  power  is  to  be  found  even  in  Mi- 
letus itself:  but  in  order  that  prince  Alexi- 
das  may  know  me  well  and  place  full  con- 
fidence in  me,  I  must  make  him  an  extra* 
ordinary  confession.  Know  then,  my  dear 
Pherecides,  that  I  never  was  more  ignorant 
of  my  own  weakness,  never  showed  my- 
self more  ignorant  and  weak,  than  when  I  be- 
lieved I  had  noix.\  Look  at  the  portrait  of 
Alphisa,  and  tliere  read  my  excuse  ; — was  it 
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possible  to  contemplate  those  features  wkh 
Indifference  ?  My  love  for  this  beautiful 
princess,  for  this  perfect  model  of  constancy 
and  fidelity,  is  equal  to  her  charms,  to  the 
transcendent  qualities  of  her  mind  and  heart; 
— could  I  love  the  latter,  if  she  were  capable 
of  favouring  the  addresses  of  any  other  than 
prince  Alexidas  ? — Sir,"  then  said  he,  ad- 
dressing the  prince,  who  he  observed  turn 
pale  at  what  he  heard;  *^  do  not  be  alarmed 
at  a  passion  which  seeks  no  other  object 
but  to  grace  your  triumph.  My  eyes  have 
not  been  less  sensible  to  the  charms  of  Al- 
phisa  than  so  many  others ;  my  heart  has 
not  been  less  susceptible  than  yours ;  but 
your  happiness  is  only  enhanced  by  this  sus- 
ceptibility, since  Alphisa  is  impenetrable 
to  it — since  nothing  is  capable  of  excluding 
you  even  for  a  single  instant  from  her  re- 
membrance. Besides,  ardent  as  is  my  pas- 
sion, it  has  not  wholly  deprived  me  of  my 
reason ;  and  I  protest  to  you  in  the  presence 
of  my  friend  Pherecides,  who  has  no  little 
esteem  for  me,  that  how  much  soever  I  Iovq 
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the  princess,  I  am  not  the  less  eager  to  ob- 
tain your  friendship  and  to  prove  myself 
v/orthy  of  it.  If  all  my  thoughts  are  now 
centred  in  one  object;  if  day  and  night  I 
labour  at  that  alone,  to  extricate  Alphisa 
from  the  hands  of  Thrasybulus,  it  is  to 
place  her  in  yours ;  that  you  and  she  may  re- 
turn together  in  happiness  to  your  native 
country,  provided  you  have  no  longer  any 
enemies  remaining  there." 

Alexidas  remained  for  some  moments 
dumb  with  astonishment  at  the  generosity 
of  Thales,  looking  at  him  with  an  admira- 
tion which  he  had  no  power  to  express  ; 
he  could  hardly  even  conceive  for  awhile 
that  he  really  did  love  Alphisa,  since  it  seem- 
ed impossible  to  him,  whose  whole  soul  was 
devoted  to  her,  that  any  man  could  love 
and  yet  resign  her.  At  length  he  broke  out 
into  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  his  disinterestedness,  of  admiration  at 
his  self-conmiand,  and  of  entire  veneration 
and  esteem  for  lum. 

llie  two  philosophers  and  the  lover  theu 
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began  to  talk  over,  in  full  confidence,  tlie 
situation  of  their  affairs,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  proceed 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  purpose.  Phe» 
recides  proposed  that  before  they  had  re- 
course to  hostile  measures,  he  should  go 
and  make  a  visit  of  civility  to  Thrasybulas, 
as  to  one  who  was  already  known  to  him, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  under 
like  circumstances  to  show  this  mark  of  re- 
spect ;  when  he  would  take  an  opportunity 
to  inform  him  of  the  rank  and  situation  of 
Alphisa,  expressing  his  assurance  that^  this 
known,  he  would  yield  her  up  immediately. 
Thales  had  no  doubt  that  such  a  step  would 
be  entirely  useless;  but  as  his  friend  ad- 
hered strongly  to  a  contrary  opinion,  lie 
would  not  oppose  him  any  further. 

Tlie  knowledge  of  Alpliisa's  rank^  indeed, 
far  from  making  any  favourable  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Thrasybulus  towards  her, 
only  seemed  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  his  fi-antie 
passion.  He  treated  Pherecides  with  the  ut- 
xnost  indi^iity,  said  he  was  not  to  expect  a 
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sovereign  to  act  like  a  frigid  philosopher, 
and  swore  by  the  immortal  gods  that  he 
would  sooner  die  than  not  possess  Alphisa's 
beauties.  When  this  was  reported  to  Thales^ 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  hastening  their  mea- 
sures to  the  utmost;  nor  did  he  longer  think 
of  resisting  the  transports  of  the  young 
Alexidas,  who  would  fain  have  gone  alone 
to  force  the  palace  of  Miletus. 

The  people,  who  were  already  prepared, 
took  arms  the  moment  that  Thales  said  the 
proper  time  was  arrived.  There  was  scarcely 
a  family  in  the  town  who  had  not  some  in- 
dividual cause  of  complaint  against  Thra- 
sybulus,  independent  of  the  great  public 
cause,  so  that  Thales  was  not  in  want  of 
followers  ;  the  people  were  all  rejoiced  to 
enlist  themselves  under  the  banners  of  a 
leader  so  renowned  for  his  wisdom,  and  who 
had  often  given  very  decided  proofs  of 
cool  courage  and  resolution.  The  prince  of 
Miletus  in  the  meantime,  who  had  no  idea 
that  the  people  w^ould  venturerto  rise  against 
hun  aiid  openly  attack  his  authority,  wa^ 
a5 
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wholly  unprepared  to  resist  M'hat  was  pass- 
ing, and  was  occupied  only  with  his  perse- 
cutions of  Alphisa.  After  having  offered  to 
espouse  her,  which  she  rejected  with  dis- 
dain,— after  trying  in  vain  all  means  that 
could  be  devised  tc  engage  her  to  a  coin.- 
pliance  with  his  passion,  he  now  talked 
only  of  forcing  her  into  submission.  Thii> 
threw  her  into  such  a  state  of  despair,  that 
finding  means  to  convey  a  note  to  Thales 
through  the  agency  of  a  woman  whom  Tlira- 
sybulus  had  given  her  as  an  attendant,  and 
who  was  melted  by  her  sorrows,  she  wrote 
to  him  thus  : — 

**  The  unfortunate  KLVYiA^K  to  her  bene- 
factor Thales. 

**  If  your  generosity  cannot  devise  some 
remedy  for  my  misfortunes,  I  am  lost;  and 
lost  in  a  manner  the  most  deplorable  that 
can  befall  a  woman.  Thrasybulus  is  not  a 
man — he  is  a  monster  of  infamy  and  cruelty, 
of  whom  I  would  not  complain  were  death 
the  worst  evil  I  had  to  fear  from  him.  This 
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is  sufficient  for  me  to  say :  you  will  under- 
stand that  the  extremity  in  whicli  I  am 
placed  is  most  urgent,  and  that  I  have  no 
hope  except  in  the  compassion  of  the  gods 
and  in  your  corn-age.  Oh  then  find, — find 
some  means  to  rescue  the  wretched 

Alphisa  !" 
What  agony  did  these  words  impart 
to  the  bosom  of  Alexidas!  while  Thales 
burned  with  the  most  noble  ardour  once 
more  to  save  his  adored  princess.  There 
was  no  further  delay ;  all  Miletus  combined 
to  assert  their  own  liberties  and  humble  the 
tyrant.  Though  the  palace  of  Thrasybulus 
was  surrounded  by  walls  which  were  deem- 
ed inaccessible,  and  that  it  was  guarded 
within  by  a  large  body  of  hired  soldiers,  no- 
thing could  resist  the  ardour  and  impetuo- 
sity with  which  the  cause  inspired  both  the 
people  and  their  leaders.  The  Milesians, 
encouraged  by  the  example  and  exhortations 
of  Thales,  and  by  the  fire  with  which  the 
young  Alexidas  was  animated,  burst  opeu 
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the  gates  of  the  tyrant's  palace,  and  poured  in 
upon  hmi  Uke  a  resistless  torrent  down  the 
side  of  the  steepy  mountain .  He  on  his  side, 
■ — since  a  tyrant  is  commonly  a  eoward,— 
when  he  saw  from  the  summit  of  a  tower  what 
was  passing,  that  his  own  party  were  thrown 
into  entire  disorder  and  confusion,  thought 
only  of  his  personal  safety,  and  fled  through 
a  subterraneous  passage  without  even  think- 
ing of  Alphisa.  By  means  of  this  passage 
he  gained  the  port,  where  hastily  springing 
into  one  of  his  vessels,  he  put  to  sea,  and 
abandoned  every  thing  to  the  mercy  of  the 
\ictors. 

What  a  transition  did  the  mind  of  the 
lovely  Alphisa  experience — from  the  deepest 
abyss  of  despair  to  the  utmost  rapture  of 
hope — on  learning  the  cause  of  all  the 
tumult  with  which  the  palace  resounded! 
She  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  to  Thales 
she  was  indebted  for  this  second  rescue 
from  captivity,  and  from  a  far  more 
dreadful  captivity  than  the  .former :— but 
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liow  much  was  her  joy  increased,  when 
she  found  the  associate  he  had  brought  with 
liiin  to  share  ahke  his  toils  and  the  glory  of 
rescuing  her!  At  the  sight  of  Alexidas  she 
uttered  a  v/ild  shriek  of  ecstasy,  and  threw 
herself  into  his  arms ;  when  the  prince  held 
her  some  moments  clasped  to  his  bosom 
ere  either  could  find  the  power  of  speech. 
At  length  Alexidas  exclaimed,  with  his  eyes 
raised  towards  the  Heavens,  "  O  ye  im- 
mortal gods !  what  do  I  not  owe  you  for  hav- 
ing preserved  Alphisa  to  me ! — Ah  Thales  !'* 
then  he  said^  turning  towards  his  benefactor, 
"  how  truly  worthy  art  thou  of  the  high  ve- 
neration Vr'hich  the  Vv'orld  at  large  enter- 
tain for  thy  virtue!"  At  these  words  he  em- 
braced the  philosopher  again  and  again, 
while  the  tender  Alphisa  poured  out  the  ef- 
fusions of  her  gentle  and  artless  heart  in  the 
warmest  expressions  of  gratitude  and  esteem. 
Thales  could  with  dialculty  restrain  him- 
self, but  exerted  all  his  resolution  to  rendcF 
his  philosophy  wholly  superior  to  his  love. 
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Pherecldes  was  then  presented  to  Alpliisit,. 
who  received  Inai  with  the  grace  and  polite- 
ness of  manner  due  to  the  warm  friend  of 
her  Alexidas. 

The  Milesians  now  came  in  crowds  to 
render  their  acknowiedo'em.ents  to  Thales 
for  having  freed  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Thrasybulus;  nor  were  there  any  honours 
which  they  w^ould  not  have  rendered  him : 
but  he  who  could  refuse  the  golden  tripod, 
declined  accepting  any  other  honours  than 
the  effusions  of  their  grateful  hearts. 

Alphisa  was  carried  back  to  the  house  of 
Thales,  where  Cleobuline,  suppressing  her 
owiT::  feelings  of  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment, received  her  with  every  proper 
demonstration  of  joy,  congratulating  her 
warmly  upon  her  escape  from  the  tyrant's 
hands.  Alexidai,  nou-  told  her,  that  when 
he  returned  from  the  journey  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  her,  by  leaving  her  to  the 
iiiercy  of  her  mother-in-law,  he  w<xs  filled 
with    the  utmost  indignation  and  despair 
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at  learning  that  she  had  been  sent  away, 
without  any  one  being  able  to  inform  him  of 
her  fate.  He  was  now  iiiled  with  a  rage  and 
hatred  against  Artesia,  which  he  could  not 
forbear  making  her  feel  in  all  its  force;  and 
this  so  incensed  her,  that  her  love  was  on  a 
sudden  transformed  into  a  violent  aversion, 
when  she  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  drive 
him  from  the  country^  and  seize  the  whole 
sovereignty  into  her  own  hands.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  struck  with  horror  at  he? 
crimes,  and  shocked  at  the  fate  of  Alphisa, 
rose  unanimously  against  her.  She,  seeing 
that  no  hope  remained  to  her  but  of  an  ig- 
nominious death,  anticipated  the  stroke  by 
plunging  a  dagger  into  her  own  bosom.  Het 
then  in  despair  embarked  in  search  of  his 
mistress ;  and  after  having  in  vain  wandered 
from  country  to  country,  at  length  met  with 
Pherecides,  with  whom  he  soon  entered  inta 
a  strict  friendship,  and  to  whom  he  was: 
under  the  greatest  obligations  for  having 
j>ersuuded   him  to  be  hiiy   companion   ia 
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a  voyage  be    was   about  to  make  to  Mi- 
letus. 

Cieobuliue  took  as  warm  a  part  as  sha 
was  able  in  tbe  bappiness  of  Alexias  and 
Alpbisa,  but  tbere  was  a  bitter  alloy  to  ber 
actual  participation  in  tbeir  transports.  Tbe 
situation  of  ber  son  occasioned  ber  great  un- 
easiness ;  and  altbougb  be  assured  ber  tbat 
tbe  tranquillity  of  bis  mind  would  be  restored 
in  seeing  Alpbisa  bappy,  sbe  could  not  re- 
pel tbe  most  cruel  apprebensions  of  tbe  ef- 
fect wbicb  tbe  restraint  be  put  upon  bimself 
migbt  produce.  "  My  destiny  demands 
sometbing  more  of  me,  madam,"  be  said, 
'*  tban  to  pass  my  life  in  domestic  occupa- 
tions aTid  amusements.  Do  not  be  uneasy, 
I  entreat,  at  seeing  a  degree  of  languor  wbich 
my  reason  disowns.  Marriage  migbt  afford 
me  deligbt  for  a  moment,  but  would  pro- 
bably afterwards  become  a  burtben  wbicb  I 
must  notwitbstanding,  bowever  irksome, 
diag  on  to  the  end  of  my  life.  Let  it  tben 
be  never  more  tbougbt  of;  such  strict  ties 
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belong  only  to  those  whose  minds  are 
formed  for  nothing  but  to  love." — Tliese 
words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  and  accompa- 
hied  with  a  manner  which  showed  his  mo- 
ther plainly  that  he  had  conquered,  or  at 
least  was  assured  of  conquering,  his  passion; 
and  she  made  him  no  answer. 

On  parting  from  her,  Thales  went  to 
seek  Alphisa.  '*  Madam,"  said  he,  **  I 
come  to  ask  a  favour  of  you,  which  you 
must  not  refuse  to  the  zeal  I  have  shown 
for  your  service; — it  is  to  make  prince Alex- 
idas  happy  before  he  and  you  quit  Miletus, 
and  to  let  me  have  the  honour  of  conduct- 
ing you  to  the  altar." 

"  I  have  so  many  obligations  to  you  al- 
ready, sir,"  said  she  with  a  gentle  blush^ 
**  that  I  scarcely  know  what  to  answer. 
Tliough  you  have  freed  me  twice,  I  must 
feel  myself  still  your  slave; — order  my  de- 
stiny as  you  please." 

**  I  must  make  use  of  the  privilege  you 
give  me,  madam/'  he  answered;  "  and  to- 
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morrow,  with  your  consent,  the  happiness  of 
prince  Alexidas  shall  be  confirmed  in  the 
temple  of  the  gods,  and  under  their  pro- 
tection." 

Alexidas,  who  entered  at  this  moment, 
was  enchanted  when  he  heard  of  the  ex- 
traordinary generosity  of  Thales,  making 
renewed  acknowledgements  for  this  fresh 
act  of  his  truly  disinterested  exertions  to 
promote  their  happiness.  Orders  were 
now  given  by  the  philosopher  for  the  pre- 
parations necessary  to  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptials;  on  which  occasion  he  did 
every  thing  that  could  have  been  thought 
of  by  the  most  affectionate  of  fathers ;  nor 
bouldPherecides  enough  express  the  admira- 
tion he  felt  at  the  true  gi*eatness  of  soul 
displayed  by  his  friend. 

The  marriage  concluded,  Alexidas  and 
Alphisa  returned  to  their  own  country, 
while  Thales  remained  at  Miletus,  where 
he  continued  to  be  an  object  of  the  highest 
veneration  among  his   countrymen.     He 
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remained  free,  however,  never  being  able 
so  entirely  to  banish  from  his  mind  the 
love  he  had  borne  to  Alphisa  as  to  make 
his  mother  happy  by  thinking  of  any  other 
union. 


THE  END. 
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